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NN  Widde- 
cotnbe,  the  for- 
mer prisons 
minister,  yester- 
kday  delivered  a 
. tinging  blow  to 

g-  •aij  TMT  leadership  hopes  of 
j^JWr.cld  boss.  Michael  How- 
£ ' soi.  when  she  made  her  long- 
. - gnalted  Commons  statement 
~iz-  In  the  most  savage  porlia- 
_:  : n»ntary  attack  on  a Torv  col- 
-Teague  since  Sir  Geoffrey 
Howe’s  fatal  assault  seven 
years  ago  on  Margaret 
Thatcher,  Ms  Widdecombe 
accused  Mr  ({award  of  mis- 
leading the  House  over  the  de- 
parture in  1995  of  Derek 
Lewis.  tlie  then  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Prison  Service. 

.In a 45-minute  hitler  indict- 
ment, Ms  Widdecombe  belit- 
tled7-Mr  Howard’s  personal 
honour  and  political  courage. 

. Last  night  he  categorically 
dekHed  her  charges,  when  he 
came  to  sum  up  m the  debate. 

The  former  prisons  minis- 
ters detailed  analysis  of  how 
the  tben-Home  Secretary's 
“exquisite  way  with  words" 
had  enabled  him  to  avoid  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  insisted 
on  the  removal  of  John  Marri- 
ott as  governor  of  Parkhurst 
after  the  top-wcurity  break- 
out in  January  1995  left  Mr 
Howard’s  candidacy  reeling. 

Mr  Howard  was  a minister 
who  Judged  ofl  trials  more 
harshly  than  he  did  himself, 
used  them  as  "scapegoats" 
and  lacked  th»*  guis  to  take  a 
principled  stand,  she  said. 

His  "llrsl  reaction  to  attack 
Is  denial,"  wiid  Ms  Widde* 
combe,  who  post’d  five  de- 
tailed questions  on  Mr  How- 
ard's denials  to  the  Commons 
when  he  clashed  with  his 


Ann  Widdecombe . . . statement  belittled  former  chief's  honour  and  political  courage 


then  shadow.  Jack  Straw,  on 
October  19 1995. 

As  some  Tory  MPs  rallied 
to  Mr  Howard,  his  first  res- 
ponse was  to  back  Ms  Widde- 
combe’s  call  for  Mr  Straw, 
now  Home  Secretary,  to  pub- 
lish the  fiill  transcript  of  the 
key  1995  meeting  with  Mr 
Lewis  which  both  MPs 
claimed  would  vindicate  their 
case. 

Mr  Howard  wanted  the  sus- 
pension of  Mr  Marriott  over 
the  escape  of  three  category  A 


Inmates  from  Parkhurst  that 
January,  but  Mr  Lewis  was 
resisting  the  move. 

Ms  Widdecombe  told  MPs 
there  was  "ample  documen- 
tary evidence  that  Mr  How- 
ard did  indeed  personally  tell 
Mr  Lewis  that  the  governor 
should  be  suspended”.  Far 
from  his  subsequent  claim  to 
the  Commons  that  “there  was 
no  question  of  overruling*’  Mr 
Lewis.  Mr  Howard  had  taken 
legal  advice  to  see  If  he  could. 

Howard  allies  Immediately 


set  about  persuading  the  164 
Tory  MPs  who  will  pick  John 
Major’s  successor  next  month 
that  Ms  Widdecombe’3  cam- 
paign was  a damp  squib. 

“There  is  nothing  new 
there.  What  Ann’s  allegations 
seem  to  boil  down  to  is  that 
she  did  not  want  Derek  Lewis 
sacked,”  said  David  Maclean, 
Mr  Howard’s  former  Home 
Office  colleague  and  cam- 
paign ally.  "An  underwhelm- 
ing case,"  said  a neutral  Tory. 
“Howard’s  position  is  un- 


Widdecombe 
on  Howards 

‘To  protect  and 
excuse 

ourselves  while 
visiting  serious 
vengeance  on 
others  corrupts 
justice  and 
demeans  office’ 

‘He  says  he 
takes  tough 
decisions. 

Tough  decisions 
concern  a great 
deal  more  than 
instant  law  and 
dismissals' 

‘Courage  is 
more  than 
instant  law  and 
instant 
dismissal. 
Toughness 
without  courage 
is  vain’ 

changed.  He  remains  select- 
able as  leader,  but  not  elect- 
able  as  Prime  Minister." 

Last  night,  Mr  Howard 
stood  accused  of  hiding  be- 
hind a lawyer's  semantic  dis- 
tinction. between  “telling"  Mr 
Lewis  he  wanted  Mr  Marriott 
dismissed  “instructing'’ 
him  when  he  reported  to  MPs 
on  what  transpired  alter  tbe 
Parkhurst  break-out 
When  the  Learmont  Report 
into  the  Whftemoor  and  Park- 
hurst escapes  criticised  tbe 


Michael  Howard . . . listened  to  allegation  that  *his  first  reaction  to  attack  is  denial’ 


Prison  Service  in  October 
1995.  Mr  Lewis  had  been 
sacked,  despite,  said  Ms  Wid- 
decombe, the  report's  evident 
“serious  flaws”.  He  won 
£220,00  for  wrongful  dismissal, 
a waste  of  public  money,  she 
insisted,  for  a man  who  had 
done  “brilliantly”  in  improv- 
ing the  service. 

"It  is  hard  to  conclude 
other  than  that  report  was  his 
[Mr  Howard’s]  pretext  rather 
than  his  reason.  There  is  evi- 
dence within  the  Home  Office 


that  he  had  wanted,  for  a long 
time  before  that  report  was 
produced,  to  remove  Mr 
Lewis  from  his  post”  said 
Miss  Widdecombe.  She  ad- 
mitted that  she  came  to  regret 
not  resigning  in  Mr  Lewis's 
defence  at  the  time. 

The  nub  of  Mr  Howard's 
problem,  she  concluded,  was 
that  tn  distinguishing  be- 
tween policy  and  operational 
matters  he  had  dug  a hole. 

“He  has  made  much  of  how 
he  Is  the  one  to  take  tough  deci- 


sions. Tough  decisions  concern 
a great  deal  more  than  instant 
law  and  instant  dismissals. 
Courage  and  toughness  are 
both  more  than  instant  law  and 
instant  dismissal 
“We  demean  our  high  office 
if  we  mistreat  our  public  ser- 
vants. We  demean  ourselves 
if  we  come  to  this  House  and 
indulge  in  a play  of  words 
which  . . . may  be  unsustain- 
able.” she  said. 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Howard  hath  no  Fury  like  a Widdecombe  wronged 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 

* 

• IBAVB  never  seen  an  MP 
Jail  as  still  as  Michael 
■Howard  did  yesterday. 
He  stared  straight  ahead  at 
tfce  new  Home  Secretary, 
hot  blankly,  perhaps  seeing 
nothing.  Even  when  he 
thrnte  something,  the  rest 
of  j&n  stayed  motionless, 
« IP  he  were  seated  at  a 
aaU*  board-  . 

should  have  been 
wteobuc  and  reeling  from 
Ann  Widdecombe  s 
thunderous  blows,  but  in- 
stead sat  as  quiet  as  a bag  of 
sand  waiting  for  the  floods. 


His  face  was  dry  and  white, 
as  someone  who  is  facing 
not  just  death,  but  the  hor- 
ror of  being  pursued  for- 
ever by  a vengeful  and  in- 
domitable Fury. 

(He  reminded  me  of  a vic- 
tim in  an  M R James  ghost 
story.  “And  when  we 
finally  found  his  body, 
buried  in  the  shingle,  his 
mouth  was  set  in  a terrible 
rictus.  But  what  was  yet 
more  horrible,  his  whole 
scalp  and  face  were  covered 
in  thick,  black,  matted  hair 

Miss  Widdecombe  was 
Impassioned  and  yet  cool, 
tumultuous  and  precise. 
She  never  accused  Mr  How- 
ard  of  lying,  merely  of 
using  his  precision  with 
words  to  mislead.  She  ad- 


mitted where  her  evidence 
was  weak,  bat  made  up  for 
it  by  the  controlled  passion 
of  her  charge. 

At  the  rad.  she  said  she 
was  aware  that  she  would 
not  be  forgiven  by  many 
people  on  her  own  side, 
until  the  day  she  left  Par- 
liament “But  if  I had  not.  I 
would  never  have  forgiven 
myself,  until  the  day  I left 
Parliament  and  beyond.” 

She  had  begun  with  a 
tribute  to  Mr  Howard's  suc- 
cesses, but  a tribute  so 
short  it  was  more  like  an 
insult.  At  almost  every 
torn,  she  described  him  by 
Ms  full  honorific,  “My 
right  honourable  and 
learned  friend."  which  the 
first  time  sounded  formu- 
laic, but  went  on  to  be 


edged  with  sarcasm,  so  that 
each  repetition  resembled  a 
cot  from  a razor. 

Soon  she  was  into  a con- 
temptuous passage  about 
ministers  who  refused  to 
resign  but  were  ever  ready 
to  condemn  their  under- 
lings. “Regularly  to  protect 
and  excuse  ourselves  while 
visiting  serious  vengeance 
on  others  corrupts  justice 
and  demeans  office,"  she 
said.  And  one  thought: 
“But,  hey,  you  were  a mem- 
ber of  that  government 
which  confessed  to  nothing 
except  success,  and  denied 
responsibility  for  every- 
thing else."  But  she  had 
covered  even  that  by  saying 
It  had  weighed  on  her  con- 
science. “That  is  my  prob- 
lem, because  I should  have 


resigned  at  the  time.”  The 
mid-part  of  her  speech  was 
a long  encomium  for  Derek 
Lewis,  former  head  of  the 
prison  service,  and  did 
nothing  to  kill  tbe  Howard 
camp’s  snigger  that  she  was 
hi  love  with  him.  One  did 
wonder,  what  on  earth  was 
in  those  chocolates? 

There  were  jokes  — not 
great  jokes  bat  good  gags, 
capable  of  proving  she  had 
kept  some  sense  of 
proportion. 

The  most  devastating  pas- 
sage came  at  the  very  end. 
“My  right  honourable  and 
learned  friend  has  made 
much  of  how  he  is  the  one 
to  take  tough  decisions  . . . 
these  concern  a great  deal 
more  than  instant  law,  and 
instant  dismissals.” 


Tbe  tough  thing  would 


the  truth.  “That  would 


howled  for  a head,  and  they 
might  have  wanted  his.  But 
he  had  been  through  that 
confrontation  in  January, 
and  was  not  quite  tough 
enough  to  face  it  again. 

She  sat  down  and  Mr 
Howard  suddenly  found  the 
USe  Of  hfe  limbs,  flinging 

himself  on  to  the  despatch 
box,  snpplicating  Jack 
Straw  to  publish  the  rele- 
vant papers. 

Bat  he  would  have  to 
wait  some  hoars  to  deny 
that  he  was  not  merely  a 
fibber,  but  a coward  as 
welL 


Higher  education  inquiry  to  urge  student  voucher  scheme 


% 


John  Carvel 
SduetUan  Editor 


ml  STUDENT  voucher  plan 
Jm  to  revolutionise  the 
^Wbndlng  of  universities 
and  colleges  is  expected  to  be 
proposed  by  Sir  Ron  Dcanngs 
committee  of  inquiry  when  it 
reports  to  the  Government  in 
July  on  the  biggest  reshaping 
of  higher  education  for  more 
than  30  years.  . 

He  Is  working  on  proposals 


for  all  students  to  be  given 
"individual  learning  ac- 
counts”. with  tax  breaks  simi- 
lar to  Tessas  or  PEPS. 

Well-to-do  parents  would  be 
able  to  build  up  credits  in  the 
account  while  their  children 
were  at  school  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  top  them  up 
with  a voucher  to  cover  at 
least  part  of  the  tuition  fee. 

Students  would  draw  from 
the  account  to  “buy"  a place 
at  university  or  college  and 
pay  for  their  maintenance 


while  studying.  Most  under- 
graduates would  run  the 
learning  account  Into  debit 
during  the  course,  and  stu- 
dents whose  parents  had  not 
taken  out  the  special  “learn- 
ing Tessas”  might  graduate 
owing  £10.000  to  £20,000. 

Repayments  would  be  made 
through  higher  National  In- 
surance contribution  by  grad- 
uates when  they  embarked  on 
their  careers,  or  the  debt 

could  be  cleared  by  employers 
as  a recruitment  incentive. 


The  plan  is  likely  to  appeal 
to  David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, because  it  would  blur 
the  controversial  decision  to 
make  full-time  students  pay 
tuition  fees.  It  could  allow  the 
Government  to  pay  enough 
into  the  student's  account  to 
cover  an  economy  package  of 
teaching  at  a local  university, 
but  students  could  choose  to 
pay  more  for  education  at  an 
elite  institution. 

Ministers  would  be  able  to 


vary  the  proportion  of  tuition 
fees  paid  by  the  state.  The 
Government  would  also  save 
by  ending  tbe  traditional  stu- 
dent maintenance  grant 

Mr  Blunkett  met  Sir  Ron 
last  week  and  told  him  to 
“think  the  Tn’irti1nltnh1i»,‘. 

Under  the  present  system, 
the  fees  for  full-time  under- 
graduates are  paid  by  the 
Government  directly  to  the 
university,  but  part-timers 
usually  have  to  pay  them- 
selves. Most  vice-chancellors 


believe  contributions  from  all 
students  will  be  needed  to 
stop  the  funding  gap  rising  to 
£3  billion  in  2000/1. 

The  new  concept  of  student 
learning  accounts  was  put 
forward  by  David  Robertson, 
professor  of  public  policy  and 
education  at  Liverpool  John 
Moores  University,  and  an  ad- 
viser to  Labour  in  opposition. 
He  argued  it  would  produce  a 
fairer  system  by  distributing 
subsidies  to  students  wbo 
most  needed  them. 


I Prague  Writers’ 

Festival 

1997 

Texts  for  Nothing 

- Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre.  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 

Tuesday  24  June 

EL  Doctorow 
Martin  VbpSnka 
Nuala  Nf  Dhomhnaill 
Viola  Fischerovd 

USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

Wednesday  25  June 

AndrSdu  Bouchet 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  Knvdnek 
Giuseppe  Conte 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appetfeki 
Zinovy  Znik 

Jana  §trobk>va 

Raoul  Schrott 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefoi 
Dimitris  No!  las 

Great  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Saturday  28  Jime 

Julian  Barnes 
Hanna  Krall 
Michael  March 
Antonio  Franco  Alexandre 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 

The  Prague  Writers'  Festival  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March,  Revoludnf  28, 1 10  00 
Prague  1 . Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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Speaker’s 
ruling  was 
discriminatory 
and  arrogant, 
says  Gerry 
Adams,  as  he 
and  Martin 
McGuinness 
fail  to  get  it 
overturned 
during  what 
the  Northern 
Ireland 
Secretary 
dismissed  as 
no  more  than 
a ‘stunt’ 


The  nuerdlan  Tuesday  May  20  >397 


Ewen  MacAskill 
on  a rare  occasion 


The  men  who  came  to  lunch . . . Martin  McGuinness  and  Gerry  Adams  outside  the  Commons  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  ARGLES 


Sinn  Fein  MPs  in  Commons  protest  visit 


AN  OFFICIAL  London 
sightseeing  boat 
sailed  past  the  Com- 
mons terrace  yester- 
day afternoon  and  tourists 
waved.  Only  two  Members 
of  Parliament  were  look- 
ing out  on  one  of  the  best 
views  in  London  — Gerry 
Adams  and  Martin 
McGuinness.  Sinn  Fein 
MPs  for  West  Belfast  and 
Mid-Olster. 

They  were  making  the 
most  of  their  Commons 
passes.  At  10pm  tonight  the 
passes  will  be  withdrawn 
by  the  Commons  authori- 
ties and  the  Terrace  will  be 
denied  them. 

Nor  will  they  be  able,  as 
they  did  yesterday,  to  eat  in 


the  Strangers’  Cafeteria  to 
the  area  reserved  for  MPs 
or  wander  round  the  Com- 
mons building. 

Although  elected,  they 
are  barred  from  the  Cham- 
ber because  they  refuse  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Queen,  and  from 
Commons  facilities  because 
of  a change  in  rules  by  the 
Speaker.  Betty  Boothroyd, 
last  week. 

Mr  Adams,  standing  in 
the  Central  Lobby,  de- 
nounced the  Speaker’s  rul- 
ing as  discriminatory  and 
arrogant.  Mr  Adams,  Sinn 
Fein  president,  said:  “The 
Speaker  might  not  like  our 
politics  but  people  voted  for 
us.  Would  it  not  have  been 


better  to  have  let  us  come 
here  and  build  up  a net- 
work, rather  than  this  arbi- 
trary exclusion?” 

As  they  walked  through 
the  Commons,  accompa- 
nied by  Labour  MP  Tony 
Benn,  they  passed  a plaque 
to  Airey  Neave.  the  minis- 
ter killed  in  1979  by  a car 
bomb  by  the  republican 
splinter  group.  INLA. 

Mr  Benn  challenged  the 
Speaker’s  ruling  in  a point 
of  order  in  the  Commons 
yesterday  afternoon. 

The  reaction  of  MPs  to 
the  visit  was  mixed.  The 
Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary. Mo  Mowlam,  dis- 
missed it  as  a stunt,  but 
some  Labour  MPs  argued 


Miss  Boothroyd  had  made  a 
mistake  in  changing  the 
rules  to  bar  them.  Others, 
especially  Conservatives, 
were  angry  that  they  were 
present  at  alL  Tory  MP  Ni- 
gel Evans  had  a tense  ex- 
change with  Mr  McGuin- 
ness in  the  Members' 
Lobby. 

The  two  men  spent  five 
hoars  in  the  Commons  hat 
foiled  to  persuade  officials 
that  the  Speaker's  ban 
should  be  lifted.  Officials 
confirmed  only  one  conces- 
sion, that  the  two  MPs  can 
use  Commons  stationery 
for  dealing  with  constitu- 
ents' problems- 

The  Speaker's  ban  comes 
into  effect  with  the  end  of 


the  debate  on  the  Queen’s 
Speech. 

They  canid  have  gone 
into  the  Chamber  when  it 
was  sitting,  to  stand  near 
the  entrance  bat  though 
not  to  take  a seat,  but  they 
opted  to  go  to  the  Strang- 
ers' Cafeteria  for  poached 
haddock  and  parmentier 
potatoes. 

This  morning,  Mr  Adams 
will  publish  a long  state- 
ment in  the  Irish  News  in- 
tended as  a reply  to  Tony 
Blair’s  speech  in  Belfast  on 
Friday.  It  will  basically  be 
a restatement  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  position.  Mr  McGuin- 
ness is  to  meet  Northern 
Ireland  Office  officials  this 
week,  and  a Sinn  Fein 


source  described  this  as 
“hopeful”. 

The  two  MPs  were 
pleased  with  their  visit, 
having  attracted  enormous 
media  interest,  from  over- 
seas as  well  as  the  UK.  It  Is 
useful  publicity  on  the  eve 
of  the  Northern  Ireland 
local  authority  elections 
tomorrow. 

Leaving  the  Commons, 
Mr  Adams  said  he  would  be 
back.  "My  mandate  is  for 
five  years,”  he  declared.  He 
would  write  to  the  Speaker 
rhaiipnghip  her  ruling  and 
might  take  it  up  with  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights.  And  Sinn  Fein  will 
posh  ahead  with  plans  to 
open  an  office  in  London. 


Water  companies  given  tough  targets  on  leaks 


Owen  Bowcott 
and  Martin  Wahwright 


THE  water  companies  are 
to  be  set  tougher,  man- 
datory targets  for  reduc- 
ing leaks  and  will  be  told  to 
provide  free  repairs  for  cus- 
tomers, John  Prescott,  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  an- 
nounced at  an  industry  sum- 
mit yesterday. 

Signalling  closer,  political, 
regulation,  the  Government’s 
environment  team  unveiled  a 
10-polnt  plan  to  prevent 
future  shortages  and  encour- 
age the  public  to  save  water. 

While  Mr  Prescott  prom- 
ised the  one-day  Water  Sum- 
mit in  London  that  be  would 
avoid  the  usual  comments 
about  "fat  cat  salaries",  ex- 
changes between  ministers 
and  the  heads  of  water  compa- 
nies revealed  that  the  new 
spirit  of  co-operation  is 
tinged  with  old  suspicions. 

The  Government  gave  a 
three-week  deadline  for  res- 
ponding to  its  plans,  which 
left  the  industry  in  no  doubt 
about  the  urgency  Labour  at- 
taches to  the  changes.  Shares 
in  water  companies  slipped 
by  more  than  lOp  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  more  would 
have  to  be  spent  on  repairing 
underground  leaks. 

There  was  barely  any  men- 
tion of  the  Chancellor’s  pro- 


Where  it 
goes 

An  average  family  of 
two  adults  and  two 
ehfldran  use  1 10 
gallons  Of  water 
a day 


27% 

Drinking 

25% 
Hygiene 


Leakage 

Total  leakages  front' 
compaUtes.  % at  total, 

Anglian 


33% 

ToOet 


Laundry — I Outdoors! 


posed  windfall  tax  on  utili- 
ties' profits,  despite  its  impor- 
tance to  funding  improve- 
ments. 

The  main  point  of  conten- 
tion between  ministers,  envi- 
ronmentalists and  consumer 
groups,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
water  companies  on  the  other 
was  over  new  reservoirs. 

Mr  Prescott  said:  "People 
see  an  industry  whose  prices 
have  soared  since  privatisa- 
tion; whose  directors  look 
after  themselves  rather  than 
their  customers. 

"They  see  an  industry 
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which  in  places  takes  too 
much  water  from  . . . rivers 
and  wetlands.  They  certainly 
see  an  industry  which  allows 
on  average  30  per  cent  of  its 
product  to  leak  away  before 
customers  can  use  it 
"Leakage  of  water  from 
pipes  is  too  high  . . . the  cost 
in  money  and  to  the  environ- 
ment of  extensive  new  reser- 
voirs means  we  must  explore 
every  avenue  to  live  within 
exisiting  resources.” 

But  John  Cuthbert.  the 
managing  director  of  Essex 


and  Suffolk  Water,  said:  “It  is 
not  possible  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  water-saving  mea- 
sures if  we  are  to  continue  to 
satisfy  our  customers’  de- 
mands." There  was  need,  he 
said,  for  "resource  develop- 
ment” — the  industry's  term 
for  new  reservoirs. 

John  Green,  managing  di- 
rector of  Anglian  Water,  also 
said  more  reservoirs  were 
needed,  as  domestic  demand 
was  growing.  “Some  compa- 
nies are  close  to  the  economic 
level,  as  well  as  the  practical 
level,  of  preventing  leaks.”  he 


□ Mandatory  leakage 
targets. 

□ Free  leak  detection  and 
repairs  to  be  paid  for  by 
water  companies. 

□ Statutory  duty  to  con- 
serve water  imposed  on 
companies. 

□ Promoting  better  house- 
hold usage  — reduced  toilet 
flushes  and  efficiency 
audits. 

□ Review  of  the  charging 
systems  and  implications  of 
introducing  more  domestic 
metering. 


said.  It  would  never  be  feas- 
ible to  reduce  leaks  below  7 or 
8 per  cent  of  water  supplied. 

Domestic  water  metering. 
Mr  Green  said,  was  used  in- 
creasingly to  encourage  cus- 
tomers to  reduce  usage. 
Labour  remains  opposed  to 
compulsory  household  meter- 
ing, but  believes  it  might 
have  some  virtues  in  social 
Justice. 

Michael  Meacher,  the  Envi- 
ronment Minister,  said: 
"People  must  not  be  deprived 
of  water  because  of  an  inabil- 
ity to  pay  for  it.”  But  he 


□ Compensation  payments 
to  customers  affected  by 
drought  restrictions. 

□ Companies  to  reveal 
more  performance  and 
fi-nanryal  information. 

□ Encouraging  “best  prac- 
tice” programmes  for  in- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

□ Environmentally-dam- 
aging licences  permitting 
companies  to  abstract 
water  from  rivers  and  bore- 
holes to  be  reviewed. 

□ New  Environment  Task 
Force  could  be  called  in. 


added:  "I  accept  the  distinc- 
tion between  large  families  or 
those  on  low  income  and 
those  who  have  large  gardens 
or  swimming  pools.  We  are 
certainly  prepared  to  con- 
sider selective  metering  in 
the  latter  case.” 

Two  water  companies  — on 
Guernsey  and  in  Surrey  — 
have  introduced  usage 
restrictions  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  follow.  The  past  25 
months  have  been  the  driest 
in  more  than  200  years. 
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EU  plans  Trust  House  Porkies’  for  livestock  in  transit 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


IF  EUROPEAN  agriculture 
ministers  agree  tomorrow, 
a new  hotel  chain  could 
soon  spring  up  across  the 
Continent 

All  creature  comforts  will 
be  provided.  The  facilities 
will  be  clean  but  spartan. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  bed- 
ding, good  food,  a place  for  a 


wash  and  brush  up.  Doing 
wbat  Little  Chef  and  Happy 
Eater  do  for  humans,  the  lat- 
est proposal  from  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  is  for  pig 

hotels. 

The  chain  — perhaps  soon 
to  be  known  as  Trust  House 
Porkies  — will  offer  rest  and 

recuperation  throughout  the 
European  Union  to  livestock 
in  transit  mainly  from  north- 
ern to  southern  Europe.  Also 


in  the  pipeline  are  proposals 
for  pig  pullmans  to  transport 
them  in  greater  comfort. 

The  stopping  places  will 
also  cater  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  other  farm  animals  — but 
not  veal  calves  — whose  jour- 
neys from  Scandinavia.  Brit- 
ain or  Ireland  to  Italy,  Greece 
and  Spain  can  sometimes 
take  up  to  50  hours.  The  in- 
tention is  to  make  sure  they 
travel  in  comfort  and  good 


health  to  the  slaughterhouse. 

The  sites  are  needed  for  the 
implementation  or  proposed 
new  regulations  to  limit  live- 
stock travelling  times  to  eight 
hours  at  a stretch,  followed  by 
a 24-hour  rest  period  before 
resuming  their  journey. 

The  issue  is  controversial 
among  member  states -The 
southern  European  countries 
believe  either  that  the  stop- 
ping places  are  unnecessary, 


or  that  they  should  be  paid  for 
by  someone  else.  Italy  in  par- 
ticular, which  as  a long  nar- 
row country  may  be  required 
to  build  several  pig  hotels, 
wants  EU  money  to  pay  for 
them.  It  is  unclear  whether 
Britain  will  be  required  to 
provide  any  stopping  places. 

The  Scandinavians,  who 
are  demanding  higher  stan- 
dards. and  animal  welfare 
groups  which  have  been  cam- 


paigning for  Stops  for  animal* 
in  transit,  concede  that  the 
Eu*s  proposals  are  likely  to 
reduce  the  number  of  live- 
stock being  transported  and 
may  cost  jobs. 

The  regulations  for  the 
stopping  points  were  origi- 
nally supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  at  the  end  of  last 
year  but  are  now  unlikely  to 
come  into  force  until  the 
middle  of  1998. 


Chancellor 


regime  for 
longterm 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


GORDON  Brown  will 
tonight  warn  busi- 
ness leaders  that 
next  month's  mfru- 
Budget  will  be  the  start  of  a 
tough  and.  concerted  cam- 
paign to  restore  health  to  the 
public  finances. 

In  what  will  be  taken  as  a 
broad  hint  that  tax  increases 
might  be  needed  at  some 
point  the  Chancellor  intends 
to  stress  that  his  package  of 
measures  will  contain  strict 
rules  for  spending  and  bor- 
rowing designed  for  the  "long- 
term needs  of  the  economy". 

Despite  an  unexpected  sur- 
plus in  the  Government’s  ac- 
counts in  the  first  month  of 
the  1997/98  financial  year,  the 
Chancellor  believes  that  bor- 
rowing remains  too  high  for  a 
country  now  in  Its  sixth  year 
of  expansion. 

Mr  Brown  has  already  an- 
nounced that  his  first  Budget 
— due  on  June  10  — will  in- 
troduce the  windfall  tax  on 
the  privatised  utilities  to  fund 
a welfare-to-work  programme 
for  the  long-term  jobless,  and 
a reduction  in  VAT  on  domes- 
tic fuel  and  power  from  8 per 
cent  to  5 per  cent 
But  the  Budget  is  also 
hoing  billed  as  a statement  of 
the  Government’s  intention 
to  tackle  some  of  Britain's 
long-term  problems  — partic- 
ularly under-investment  in 
skills  and  industrial  capacity. 

Labour  has  set  the  Budget 
date  for  six  weeks  after  the 
election  to  emulate  Margaret 
Thatcher  in  1979.  Like  Sir 
Geoffrey  Howe  18  years  ago. 
Mr  Brown  intends  to  use  his 
speech  to  show  that  there  has 
been  a radical  shift  in  think- 
ing at  foe  Treasury,  even 
though  the  shortage  of  time 
will  mean  that  foe  number  of 
new  measures  will  be  limited. 

“I  will  be  setting  tough 
rules  for  government  borrow- 
ing and  for  spending,  and  l 
will  publish  a plan  for  deficit 
reduction  over  the  medium 


term."  Mr  Brown  WU!  tea  the 
Confederation  of  British  Ut 
dust  it's  :uinunl  dinner  in 
London  wnifthi. 

Thp  Chancellor  wants  to 
stress  that  long  term  plan- 
ning is  as  important  for  the 
Government  as  it  Is  tor  busi- 
ness. "Too  often  in  foe  past, 
British  business  has  been  let 
down  by  the  short-tennlsra  of 
governments" 

He  will  add  that  under 
Labour  there  will  be  "no 
(lashes  for  growth,  no  unsus- 
tainable booms,  no  risk-tak- 
ing with  inflation,  no  quick 
fixes  and  no  short-term  ma- 
nipulation of  the  economy  for 
political  ends". 

Figures  released  by  the 
Treasury  yesterday  showed 

that  the  sale  of  Ministry  of 
DeTeuct*  homes  and  the  Hous- 
ing Corporations  loan  book 
cut  £1.-1  billion  from  spending 
last  month  and  helped  foe 
Government  achieve  a,  £36 
million  surplus  in  April.  - 

The  City  had  been  expect- 
ing n deficit  of  around  C1.5 
billion,  and  :malysts  said  foe 
performance  was  good,  even 
when  the  one-off  factors  were 
taken  into  account. 

A Treasury  spokesman  said 
the  improvement  in  VAT 
receipts  had  been  helped  by 
pavments  being  concentrated 
on  four  months  in  the  year, 
while  income  tax  and  social 
security  payments  were  in- 
flated by  high  City  bonuses. 

"The  Chancellor  is  deter- 
mined to  see  a significant  for-  _ 
ther  progress  before  he  is  con- 
fident that  public  finances  are 
on  a sounder  long-term  foot*. 
ingp"  the  spokesman  said. 

One  possible  area  where  Mr 
Brown  may  might  lake  action 
is  mortgage  interest  relief, 
which  would  help  cool  down 
the  housing  market.  How- 
ever, the  Royal  Institution  of 
Chartered  Surveyors  warns 
today  that  scrapping  the  £2.7 
billion  a year  subsidy  would 
deal  a severe  blow  to  home- 
owners. 


Brown  signs  up  Barclay 
chief,  and  Notebook,  page'll 


Vivid  prototype  of 
Puccini  heroine 


Review 


Michael  Billington 


Manen  Lescaut 

Glyndeboume 

PUCCINI  for  the  first 
night  would  have  been 
unthinkable  at  Glynde- 
boume a decade  ago.  but  times 
change  even  down  in  Sussex, 
and  last  night  it  was  Manon 
Lescaut,  ina  new  staging  by 
Graham  Vick,  that  opened  foe 
season. 

Manon  is  the  prototype  for 
the  gallery  of  Puccini's  hap- 
less heroines  which  stretches 
through  his  career  right  up  to 
his  final  stage  work  Turandot; 
women  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  Like  the  Lulu  In 
Vick's  production  in  foe  same 
bouse  a year  ago,  this  Manon 
(sung  by  the  Romanian  Adina 
Nitescu)  lives  on  stage  much 
more  through  the  men  who 
manipulate  her — her  brother 
Lescaut.  the  lecherous  old 
councillor  Geronte,  even  her 
lover  Des  Grieux — th»n 
through  her  own  feelings  or 
desires.  She’s  weak-willed  and 
vacuously  acquisitive,  but  not 
a fully  functioning,  communi- 
cative human  being.  She 
doesn’t  deserve  too  much  of 
our  sympathy,  Vick’s  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  opera  is  eco- 
nomical and  Just  fractionally 
detached.  Whether  he  likes 
foe  characters  isn't  the  point; 
he  minutely  observes  their  be- 
haviour but  doesn't  take 
sides,  leaving  the  music  to  do 
that  Anyone  who  has  seen  his 
Glyndeboume  Yevgeny  One- 
gin would  recognise  the  fam- 
ily resemblances  here:  foe  spa- 
cious elegance  of  the  sets  in 
muted  yellows,  with  just 
enough  of  their  geometry  out 
ofkilter  to  tease  the  audi- 
ence’s imagination,  and  the 
exquisitely  marshalled  pla- 


toons of  extras,  local  colour 
applied  with  foe  tip  of  a brush 
rather  in  broad  strokes. - 

Yet  humour  Is  threaded  • 
through  the  action — Manon’s 
Parisian  retinue  is  a wonder- 
ful parade  of  highcamp.and 
as  events  spiral  towards  her 
arrest  foe  action  moves  with 
foe  deftness  of  a French  force. 

It  is  faultlessly  plotted,  With 
just  one  miscalculation.  Ihie  • 
decision  to  followFoccinTS 
Initial  wishes  andbave quota- 
tions from  the  AbW  Prevosf  s - 
Manon  novel  projected  before 
foe  intermezzo  brought  laugh' 
ter  rather  than  attention  from 
the  audience:  they  might  well 
disappear  before  foe  run  ends. 

Nltescu’s  performance  in 
the  title  role  is  adequate  - 
rattier  than  outstanding;  In' , 
this  concept  a truly  charis- 
matic Manon  might  have  been 
out  of  place  anyway,  bufher 
voice  has  more  Interest  In  foe 
lower  register  than  at  the  top. 
The  Des  Grieux  is  another- 
Glyndeboume  debutant  Pat- 
rick Denniston,  not  a load 
tenor , but  one  who  fits  well 
into  this  house  and  phrases 
cleanly  and  intelligently.  Ro- 
berto de  Candia  is  the  robust 
Lescaut,  Paolo  Montasarlo  foe 
foppish  Geronte. 

There’s  a debutant  in  foe  pit . 
too.  Tt  is  John  Eliot  Gardiner’s 
first  appearance  at  Glynde- 
boume. and  may  be  Puccini 
unexpected  territory  for  him, 
but  the  results  are  electrify. 

“Jg-  He  launched  the  prelude 
as  if  intending  to  get  through 
all  four  acts  before  foe  dinner 
interval.  While  he  allowed  his 
Singers  all  the  expressive 
space  they  needed,  no  opportu- 
nity to  ratchet  up  the  dra- 
matic tension  was  overlooked. 

secoQd  act  was 
“frdlingiy  direct,  the  ex- 
tended love-death  of  the  last 
paced  perfectly:  like  every- 
in  foe  production 

Sf  Playmgof  the  London  Phil- 
nannonic  was  polished  to  a 
high  shine, 


IDEAL  FOR  A WINNING  BLOOM,  OR  A CLOSE  UP  OF  A TYPICAL  ENGLISH  ROSE 


Pico 

38-60nun  Zoom. 

Fully  automatic.  High 
quafcy  ^spherical 
Zoom  Icm  Self  rimer. 
Vcmnk  aururrubc 
fh&h  with  red  cue 
reduction. 

£89.99 


70W 

2S-70oos  Zoom 

Ultra  wide-angle 
tdephoto  Zoom  lens. 
fr’T'SjSa  Smooth  ‘pebble 


shaped*  design. 

Safi  fish  lor  natural 
locking  portraits. 

Also  available  in  Hack. 

£159.99 


115EX 

38-U5QBD  Zoom 

Soft  Sash  for  natural 
portraits  and  dcso-upt 
Sock ‘capsule*  design, 
fidh*  retractable 
Zoom  lens  and  flash. 
Akirraruum  casng. 
Also  available  in  blade. 
£189.99 


Minolta  (UK)  Lid-  Rookricy  Parfc.  Precedent  Drive,  RooXjJcy.  Mi] ton  Kcvru-c.  MK13  8HF. 


140EX 

3U4fon2tm 

The  wodtfs  smallest 
Zoom  compact  in  its 
dass.  Fhr  ‘modes’  to 
march  your  subject. 
Styfifo  ahimarauni 
taang.  Optional 
rcmotcoatwsoL 
£249.99 
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Rugby  League  s Silk  Cut  challenge  cup,  smoker  Jimmy  White  at  the  Embassy  world  snooker  championship,  and  golf  s Alfred  Dnnhill  Masters,  three  events  backed  by  tobacco  company  money  photographs,  Andrew  varley.  antcn  want  ana  mike  cooper 

Tobacco  loophole  for  motor  racing 


Mck  Varley 

Sport*  Correspondent 

OTOR  racing 
may  be  able  to 
hold  on  to  its 
annual  £100  mu- 
lion  cigarette 
sponsorship  despite  the  Gov 
eminent's  plans. to  ban  all 
tobacco  advertising. 

• The  latest  hi-tech  computer 
technology  could  allow  the 
sport  to  sidestep  laws  which 
the  Health  Secretary,  Frank 
Dobson,  confirmed  yesterday 
are  to  be  drawn  up  later  this 
year. 

The  electronic  wizardry 
would  enable  trackside 
hoardings  and  structures  to 
be  turned  into  “virtual  adver-  j 
tisements”  which  could  be  | 
amended  to  suit  different 
markets  — and  comply  with 
different  laws. 

Cigarette  manufacturers 
would  still  be  able  to  pour 
resources  Into  the  sport  and 
see  advertisements  carried  in 
the  vast  majority  of  viewing 
countries. 

In  nations  where  tobacco 
sponsorship  bans  were  in 
place,  such  as  France  and 
Canada,  the  space  would  be 
sold  to  non-tobacco 
advertisers. 

Spectators  at  the  events 
would  see  no  advertising  at 
all.  just  the  plain  blue  boards 
which  are  used  as  backdrops 
for  the  electronic  ads.  A simi- 
lar system  is  used  for  televi- 
sion weather  bulletins. 

.Ran  Cohen,  project  man- 
ager of  the  Israeli  firm  Ora<£ 
which  is  developing  the  tech- 
nology, said  one  of  the  main 
selling  points  was  its  ability 
to  tailor  advertising  to  com- 
ply with  national  restrictions. 

The  company  which  holds 
the  rights  to  televise  all 
Grand  Prlx  races  confirmed 
that  it  knew  of  the  technol- 
ogy. Eddie  Baker,  of  FOCA 
TV,  said:  “Most  of  it  has  been 
developed  for  events  in  in- 
door venues,  where  the  light 
is  consistent,  hut  it  could  be 
adapted  for  motor  racing.” 

The  only  potential  problem 


Prize  money 


CRICKET 

Benson  & Hedges  Cap 
Sponsorship  began;  1972 
An  estimated  annual  in- 
vestment of  £800,000. 

DARTS 

Embassy  World  Profes- 
sional Darts  Championship 
and  Embassy  Gold  Cup 
Darts  Championship 
Sponsorship  began:  1976 
Current  deal  for  both  tour- 
naments estimated  at 
£200,000. 

GOLF 

Benson  & Hedges  Interna- 
tional Open 

Sponsorship  began:  1971 
Budget  for  thisy  ear's  event 
totalled  £1.25  million. 

FORMULA  ONE 
Worldwide  sponsorship  of 
individual  teams  including 
Williams,  Ferrari,  Jordan 
and  McLaren  estimated  at 
over  £100  million  annually. 
Since  1983  cars  have  been 
forbidden  to  carry  sponsor - 


for  Formula  One  posed  by  the 
proposed  ban  would  be  if  the 
Government  decides  the  cars' 
liveries  — which  are  already 
banned  from  carrying  the 
names  of  cigarette  sponsors 
wbeo  racing  in  this  country 
--  are  construed  as 
advertising. 

Mr  Dobson  appeared  to  in- 
dicate such  ta  tough  stance 
may  be  taken:  “If  a car  is  run- 
ning in  the  Grand  Prix  here, 
it  won't  be  carrying  tobacco 
advertising." 

He  added:  "It  would  appear, 
If  you  look  at  the  proposals 
for  the  floating  of  Formula 
One.  that  they  are  not  really 
desperate  for  the  tobacco  sub- 
sidy. are  they?” 

Other  sports  fece  an  even 
less  certain  future  after  Mr 
Dobson's  confirmation  that  a 
white  paper  to  ban  tobacco 
advertising  will  “cover  all 
forms  of  tobacco  advertising. 


ship  identification  on  their 
cars  and  transporters  at  the 
British  Grand  Prix. 

ICE  HOCKEY 

Benson  & Hedges  Cup 
Sponsorship  began:  1992 
The  current  agreement  is 
worth  £250,000  annually, 
and  runs  until  1998  with  a 
two-year  option. 

RUGBY LEAGUE 
Silk  Cut  Challenge  Cup 
Gallaher  began  sponsoring 
the  tournament  in  1984/85- 
The  current  deal  is  worth 
£2.1  million  over  three 
years  and  expires  in  1999. 

SNOOKER 

Benson  & Hedges  Masters 
Gallalier-sponsored  tourna- 
ment worth  £500,000 mil- 
lion last  year. 

Embassy  World 

nhawipiniwtiip 

Imperial  Tobaccoin  vested 
£1.26  million  this  year,  with 
£5.4  million  promised  over 
the  next  four  years. 


including  sponsorship.” 

Mr  Dobson  said:  “We  recog- 
nise that  some  sports,  like 
some  smokers,  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  tobacco  sponsor- 
ship. We  do  not  wish  to  harm 
these  sports. 

“We  will  therefore  give 
them  time  and  help  to  reduce 
their  dependency  on  the  weed 
and  replace  it  with  sponsor- 
ship from  more  benign 
sources.” 

There  was  angry  reaction 
from  the  sports  world,  which 
will  lose  around  £9  million 
worth  of  sponsorship  each 
year. 

Robert  Holmes,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Darts  Organisation, 
whose  two  flagships  events 
are  both  sponsored  by  Em- 
bassy cigarettes,  was  most 
forthright:  “Darts  is  under 
threat  as  a result  of  this.  It’s  a 
huge  blow  at  a time  when  the 
sport  cannot  afford  it. 


.“We’ve  recently  signed  a 
new  contract  and  we  want  the 
sponsorship  to  continue.  We 
are  not  talking  about  an  me- 
ga! substance.  We  are  talking 
about  something  that  is  freely 
available.” 

David  Taming,  chairman  of  I 
ice  hockey’s  superleague, 
whose  Autumn  Cup  is  spon- 
sored by  Benson  and  Hedges, 
said:  “I  don’t  know  how  much 
sponsorship  influences  people 
to  smoke  but  I do  believe 
there  is  customer  choice  in  all 
things. 

“I  personally  don’t  think 
smoking  is  healthy.  But  there 
are  other  pollutants  that 
aren't  particularly  helpful  to 
our  environment,  like  cars, 
and  1 wouldn't  for  a moment 
suggest  a ban  on  cars  and 
petrol." 

But  Sir  Rodney  Walker, 
chairman  of  the  Rugby 
League,  and  also  of  the  Sports 
Council,  admitted  the  sport 
was  already  looking  for  new 
backers. 

Christine  Hancock,  general 
secretary  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Nursing,  said:  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  smoking  is  the 
single  largest  cause  of  pre- 
ventable death  in  the  country 
and  I think  h has  been  a dis- 
grace that  no  government  be- 
fore has  taken  really  tough 
measures." 

Bill  O’Neill,  the  British 
Medical  Association's  science 
and  research  adviser,  said: 
“We  have  argued  that  it  is 
quite  unacceptable  for 
tobacco,  which  is  a major 
cause  of  death  and  prevent- 
able ill  health,  to  be  linked  in 
any  way  with  sport," 

But  Clive  Turner,  executive 
director  of  the  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  said: 
“Can  you  really  imagine  that 
a non-smoker  watching  a 
piece  or  sponsored  sport  is 
then  going  to  rush  out  and 
start  smoking?  It’s  ludicrous 
to  make  such  a suggestion. 

"The  Government's  prime 
objective  is  to  reduce  con- 
sumption. If  a ban  on  adver- 
tising comes,  that  objective 
will  not  be  reached.  It’s  as 
simple  as  that” 


Big  rise  for  likely  pay  supremo 


£521  an  hour  for  man  who  could 
help  to  set  the  minimum  wage 


lam  King  

PETER  Jarvis,  the  brew- 
ing boss  widely  tipped 
to  head  the  low  pay 
commission  that  will  set  the 
minimum  wage,  was  given  a 
pay  rise  of  more  than  twice 
the  rate  of  inflation  last  year, 
taking  his  remuneration 

over  £600,000. 

Mr  Jarvis,  who  steps  down 
this  summer  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  brewing  and  lei- 
sure group  Whitbread, 
received  a payment  of  £27,736 
towards  his  pension  on  top  of 
his  annual  salary  of  £598,794, 
according  to  the  company’s 
annual  report. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was 
granted  options  over  176,990 
Whitbread  shares  during  the 
year,  while  he  scooped  a 
profit  or  EW1.374  from  exercis- 
ing existing  share  options. 

The  report  also  reveals  that 


55-year-old  Mr  Jarvis  was 
given  a housing  loan  of 
£16,569  during  the  year  by 
Whitbread. 

Assuming  that  Mr  Jarvis 
worked  40  hours  a week  last 
year,  as  does  the  average  Brit- 
ish male  worker,  his  pay,  pen- 
sions contributions,  housing 
loan  and  share  options  profits 
work  out  at  an  average  of 
£521.36  an  hour  — some  122 
times  the  rate  being  proposed 
by  the  Trades  Union 
Congress. 

The  news  came  as  Unison, 
Britain's  largest  union,  urged 
the  Government  to  set  the 
minimum  wage  rate  at  £426 
an  hour,  and  as  numerous 
other  unions  voiced  concern 
j over  who  would  head  the  low 
pay  commission. 

Bill  Morris,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers  Union, 
avoided  commenting  on  the 
possible  appointment  of  Mr 


Peter  Jarvis:  warmed  to 
min  im  tun  wage  policy 

Jarvis,  but  warned  the  Gov- 
ernment "not  to  put  Dracula 
in  charge  of  the  blood  bank”. 

Mr  Jarvis,  whose  appoint- 
ment at  the  low  pay  commis- 
sion has  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed, attracted  headlines 
last  November  when  he 
backed  Labour’s  minimum 


I wage  proposals  and  said 
Whitbread  would  have  “no 
problem"  if  it  was  introduced. 

He  said  the  minimum  wage 
was  “not  a bad  principle"  so 
long  as  it  was  introduced  on  a 
regional  basis. 

Mr  Jarvis  is  regarded  as 
having  warmed  to  the  policy 
following  talks  with  employ- 
ment minister  Ian  McCart- 
ney, who  has  been  given  re- 
ponsibility  for  introducing 
the  minimum  wage. 

His  appointment,  following 
the  ministerial  role  given  to 
BP  chairman  Sir  David 
Simon,  is  seen  as  further  evi- 
dence of  Labour's  commit- 
ment to  retaining  the  confi- 
dence of  big  business. 

A keen  sportsman,  Mr 
Jarvis  has  been  with  Whit- 
bread for  over  20  years.  He  . 
played  as  goalkeeper  for  Eng- 
land Schoolboys  during  the 
1950s,  later  captaining  the 
Cambridge  University  foot- 
ball team. 

Barotey’a  chief  to  htad 
commission,  and  QroonalFs 
price  warning,  pagt  1*f 


Track-side  advertising  the  virtual  answer 


\ 4 Track-aide  hoartUngc  in  prominent  sites,  an 
' painted  a particular  shade  of  Hua  or  green. 
They  contain  no  visible  advertising. 

Blue/green-paJnted  advertising  space 


2 As  the  race  Is  being  filmed  the  lootago  is 

accessed  by  a computer  programmed  to 
search  lor  the  blue/green  hoardings.  In 
technology  similar  to  (hat  used  by  TV 
weather  reports  (where  the  weather  map  of 
the  UK  is  supor-tmposod  on  a btuefgreon 
panel  behind  the  forecaster)  the  hoarding  a 
filled  with  an  advert.  Each  hoarding  has  a 
specific  obgital  'signature'  linked  lo  a specific 
advert. 
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Irish  president  in 
clear  lead  for  UN 
human  rights  job 

Ian  Black  on  Mary  Robinson’s  next  step 


BRITAIN  and  the  United 
States  have  thrown 
their  frill  weight  behind 
Mary  Robinson,  the  Irish 
president,  who  is  emerging  as 
the  clear  front  runner  to  be- 
come the  next  United  Nations  , 
High  Commlsioner  for 
Human  Rights. 

Mrs  Robinson,  who  steps 
down  In  December  after  her 
seven-year  term,  is  to  meet 
the  UN  secretary- general, 
Kofi  Annan,  in  New  York  this  ' 
week  as  signs  multiply  that 
she  will  land  the  job. 

It  is  one  of  a series  of  top 
UN  appointments  to  be  made 
over  the  coming  year,  but  the 
only  one  in  the  personal  gift 


of  the  secretary-generaL  No 
announcement  is  expected 
until  July. 

Tony  Blair  told  his  Irish 
counterpart.  John  Bruton, 
that  Britain  was  backing  Mrs 
Robinson  when  they  met  in 
Downing  Street  just  after  the 
election,  sources  in  London 
and  Dublin  said  yesterday. 
Washington  made  clear  Its 
preference  for  the  Irish  presi- 
dent some  weeks  ago. 

The  first  high  commis- 
sioner, Jose  Ayala  Lasso, 
resigned  in  March  to  return 
to  Ecuador  as  foreign  minis- 
ter, after  criticism  that  his 
low-key,  super-diplomatic  ap- 
proach did  little  to  advance 


the  more  activist  human 
rights  agenda  that  grew  out  of 
post-cold  war  changes. 

The  other  main  challenger 
is  Costa  Rica’s  Sonia  Picado. 
a Judge  in  the  Inter-American 
Court  of  Human  Rights. 

Mrs  Robinson's  office  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  she 
would  be  seeing  Mr  Annan 

for  a long-prearranged  meet- 
ing on  Friday:  "She  made 
dear  she  would  be  interested 
in  human  rights  work  and 
when  this  vacancy  became 
available  somewhat  unexpect- 
edly. the  Irish  government 
nominated  her.”  a spokes- 
person said. 

Established  in  1994,  the 
human  rights  commissioner 
employs  450  staff  with  a bud- 
get of  £30  million,  but  critics 
have  dismissed  the  post  as 
ineffectual. 

It  is  a highly  sensitive  job 
that  must  straddle  competing 
views  of  human  rights:  on  one 
side,  the  West's  concentration 
on  Individual  rights  to  free 
speech,  freedom  from  torture, 
freedom  of  conscience,  and 
fair  trials:  on  the  other,  the 
Asian  and  African  emphasis 
on  rights  of  community,  the 
right  to  social  and  economic 
progress,  and  the  developing 
world '5  resentment  that  the 


West  should  question  its 
approach. 

In  a report  last  month.  Am- 
nesty International  said  of  Mr 
Ayala  Lasso:  “He  delivered 
speeches  which  seemed  to 
simply  praise  every  govern- 
ment's efforts  and  bury 
human  rights  violations."  He 
was  also  said  to  be  too  secre- 
tive, though  he  was  praised 
for  starting  human  rights 
field  monitoring  in  Rwanda. 
Burundi  and  Zaire. 

Human  rights  experts  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  pros- 
pect of  Mrs  Robinson  getting 
the  job:  “It  will  make  an  enor- 
mous difference  if  it’s  done 
properly  by  someone  who 
knows  what  they're  doing  and 
is  respected  for  their  integrity 
and  knowledge,"  said  one. 

“You’ll  still  have  the  same 
problems,  but  many  feel  that 
Mary  Robinson  would  be  a 
godsend.  She  is  very  accom- 
plished." 

Mrs  Robinson,  aged  52,  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
president  of  Ireland.  A human 
rights  lawyer  and  constitu- 
tional scholar,  she  became  an 
early  advocate  of  changing 
Irish  laws  barring  divorce 
and  abortion.  She  also  cam- 
paigned to  repeal  anti-homo- 
sexual legislation. 
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Naturally  Greenpeace  approves  of 
chopping  down  trees  to  make  window  frames, 


Window  frames  made  of  timber  from  well  managed  forests  are  more  ecologically 
acceptable  than  those  made  of  uPVC.  So  says  Greenpeace.  Who  are  we  » disagree? 


§§  Think  Wood 
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Nick  Vartay 
Sports  Correspondent 

FOR  anyone  still  ques- 
tioning football’s  fash- 
ionable status,  any 
doubts  would  have  been 
killed  off  yesterday  at  what 
once  would  have  been  just 
another  humble  kit  launch. 

Not  only  was  the  dub  di- 
rector unveiling  the  strip  a 
media  star,  but  its  designer 
is  more  famous  for  his  high 
fashion  work  and  the  model 
posing  with  the  players  was 
a fledgling  supermodeL 
With  Norwich  City  fans 
looking  on,  the  team’s  yel- 
low kit  — sporting  innova- 
tive raglan  sleeves,  as  its 
creator  Bruce  Oldfield  OBE 
was  keen  to  stress  — made 
its  debut  in  a fashionable 
antiques  market  just  off 
London’s  Oxford  Street. 

Graham  Morgan,  aged  36 
and  a factory  worker  at 
shirt  sponsor  Colman’s 
mustard,  who  was  invited 
to  the  West  End  event,  said: 
“It’s  been  brilliant.  I hope 
other  dubs  are  looking  on 
and  getting  jealous.” 

But  the  happiest  man  in 
the  room  was  player  Dar- 
ren Eadie,  who  was  flying 
off  afterwards  to  join  the 
England  team  for  the  first 
time.  “I  get  to  meet  a super- 
model and  then  go  off  to 
join  England.  It’s  not  been 
a bad  day,”  he  said. 

Oldfield  was  brought  in 
to  redesign  the  kit  after  a 
call  from  director  and  ce- 
lebrity chef  Delia  Smith. 
'‘Basically  it  was  a bit  of  a 
clean-up  job,”  he  said. 
"There  were  logos  all  over 
it.  It  was  very  grunge,  very 
late  80s  rather.  We  wanted 
a more  60s  feeL” 

Modelling  the  strip  was 
Sarah  Thomas,  aged  17,  a 
Canaries’  fen  who  goes  to 
games  with  her  father  and 
brother,  and  Who  took  time 
off  from  modelling  assign- 
ments for  the  likes  of 
Vogue  and  Donna  Karan. 

She  was  not  sure  if  the 
£39.99  shirt  was  the  cheap- 
est outfit  she  had  modelled, 
but  added:  "It  is  the  best.  I 
love  football  and  I love 
modelling,  so  it's  been 
really  good  to  do  this.” 


In  the  field 


Donna  Karan  DKNY 

Is  designing  outfits  for  US 
figure  skating  teams. 

Tommy  Hilfiger 

Sponsoring  and  providing 
flight  suits  for  Jennifer  Mur- 
ray, the  56-year-old  British 
grandmother  who  is  at- 
tempting to  be  the  first 
woman  to  pilot  a helicopter 
around  the  world. 

Issey  Miyake 

Designed  the  1992  Barce- 
lona Olympics  team  outfits 
for  Lithuania. 

Jeff  Banks 

Redesigned  the  Girl  Guide 
and  Brownie  uniforms  in 
1990. 


Code  breakers  repo 
slaughter  of  Jews  in 


Hchanf  Norton-Tayfor 

BRITISH  code  break- 
ers were  providing 
Churchill's  wartime 
government  with 
daily  accounts  of  the  system- 
atic killing  of  Jews  as  early  as 
the  summer  of  1941,  well  be- 
fore Hitler  formally  declared 
the  “final  solution”,  accord- 
ing to  secret  documents 

released  yesterday  by  GCHQ, 
The  first  authoritative  evi- 
dence of  the  mass  execution 
of  Jews  is  contained  in 
reports  of  German  police  mes- 
sages Intercepted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Code  and  Cypher 
School  (GCCS)  at  Bletchley 
Park  — the  forerunner  of 
GCHQ  — sent  to  Churchill 
and  a selq^t  group  of  Intelli- 
gence officers. 

They  reveal  a relentless 
pattern  of  atrocities  — often  I 
referred  to  as 

“cleaning  up  operations”  and 
“gas  ripan«irig  stations”  — as 
the  German  OrdnungspoUzei 
and  SS  battalions  liquidated 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  on 
the  eastern  front 
A report  In  July  1941 


referred  to  the  shooting  In 
one  day  of  1,153  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia. A month  later,  the  SS  cav- 
alry was  reported  to  have 
“liquidated  3,274  partisans 
and  Jewish  Bolsheviks”.  An- 
other intercepted  SS  message 
read:  “The  figure  of  execu- 
tions in  my  area  now  exceeds 
tbe  30,000  mark.”  . 

By  September  1941,  code 
breakers  told  British  intelli- 
gence that  “the  execution  of 
‘Jews’  is  so  recurrent  a fea- 
ture of  these  repeats  that  the 
figures  have  been  omitted 
[from  the  daily  transcripts] 
...  Whether  all  those  exe- 
cuted as  ’Jews’  are  Indeed 
such  is  of  course  doubtful,  but 
the  figures  are  no  less  conclu- 
sive as  evidence  of  a policy  of 
savage  intimidation,  if  not  cf 
ultimate  extermination”. 

Though  GCCS  suggested  all 
those  executed  might  not 
have  been  Jews,  “fee  feet  feat 
this  heading  invariably  pro- 
duces the  biggest  figures 
shows  feat  this  is  fee  ground 
for  kffling  most  acceptable  to 
the  Higher  Authorities”. 

The  GCCS  code  breakers 
also  reported  that  General 
[Kurt]  Daluege,  head  of  the 


Ordnungspolizei,  was  worried 
that  his  messages  back  to  Bap 
lln  were  being  Intercepted.  He 
resorted  to  using  the  phrase, 
‘‘action  according  to  the 
usage  of  war”,  to  describe  fee 

slaughter  of  Jews. 

The  intercepts,  marked 
Most  Secret:  To  Be  Kept 
Under  Lock  and  Key,  were 
released  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  six  months  after  simi- 
lar reports  — some  of  which 
originated  in  Britain  — were 
opened  at  the  US  archives  in 
Washington  under  fee  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

Despite  fee  sheer  quantity 
of  evidence  of  atrocities 
against  the  Jews,  Britain 
could  do  little  about  it.  “It 
was  a double  tragedy,”  David 
Cesarani,  the  respected  Jew- 
ish historian,  said  yesterday. 
"The  allies  could  not  reveal 
their  knowledge  because  it 
would  have  betrayed  the 
code-breaking,  and  it  was  at 
fee  nadir  of  allied  power.” 

The  intercepts  contain 
daily  reports  from  1942  of  fee 
number  of  people  held,  and 
fee  number  who  died  in  con- 
centration camps. 

A report  from  Hungary  as 


late  as  September  1944.  noted 
that  “Jews  are  still  rounded 
up  and  deported  to  PoUsd“  kt 
special  trains  bound  for 
Auschwitz:  It  added:  , . jfev 

may  be  noted  that  a initep*" 
about  chemicals  JOr  i»a-  §9r: 
malarial  districts  nd  itw 
fore  to  destroy  mosquKodJ* 
addressed  to  Auscfcwitr  ttit. . : 
the  attention  of  Himmler1* 
Special  Conun  Us  loner  for  fee 
Combating  of  Animal  Pests” 

A report  released  yesterday 
under  the  heading  German. 
Plundering  of  Artistic  and 
Scientific  Material  from: 
Occupied  Countries,  de- 
scribes how  a special  SS  bat- 
talion was  set  up  under  Jo- 
achim von  Rlbbentrop, 
Hitler's  foreign  minister; 
with  the  task  of  robbing 
Poland.  Norway,  Holland.  Bel-  . 
gium,  Greece,  and  fee  TSar’*  V- 
palaces  near  Leningrad**  of  v 
“valuable  document*  artistic^ 
treasures.  fUrnUureetei. 

- “These  - prizes  war *;v 
reserved  for  the  use  of  fett.^  - 
higher  Nazi  bosses  in  trapr-. 
villas.  ” ■ -t- 

Many  of  the  reports  wdeV; 
used  as  evidence  at  the  NW -v 
remberg  war  crimes  trials.  ' 


‘My  beautiful  brothel’  owner  jailed 


Clare  Lowgrtyg 


THE  PROPRIETOR  of  fee 
“happiest  male  brothel 
in  Britain”  was  jailed  for 
18  months  yesterday  after  be 
admitted  living  off  immoral 
earnings. 

David  Baty,  aged  38,  looked 
after  bis  “boys”  well,  gave 
them  health  checks,  and  even 
sent  them  on  self-improve- 
ment courses.  He  kept  his  pre- 
mises beautifully,  and  wan  a 
local  council  award  for  his 
flower-filled  garden. 

Over  two  years  satisflad  cli- 
ents returned  again  and 
again.  The  business,  Image 
International,  even  had  its 
own  web  site. 

But  last  June  undercover 
police  called  at  the  brothel  in 
Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  in 
west  London. 

Five  officers  posed  as  poten- 
tial clients,  Southwark  crown 
court  was  told.  They  were  of- 
fered tea  or  fruit  Juice — alco- 
hol was  banned  cm  the  pre- 
mises. They  were  shown  a 
two-way  mirror  in  which  to 
choose  from  15  men  aged  be- 
tween 18  and  25.  The  officers 
opted  for  a £65  massage. 


Thft  building  in  vt^gtngtim  viRf-d  as  a mail*  brothel 


Barry  Forward,  prosecut- 
ing. told  the  court  feat  one  of- 
ficer applied  for  a job  as  a 
rent  boy — and  got  it_ 
OfBaty’s  estimated  £680.000 
earnings,  £200.000  was  in  cash 
and  untraceable.  He  had  a 
lavish  lifestyle,  wife  holidays 
all  over  fee  world  for  himself 
and  friends,  and  fee  prosecu- 
tion accepted  that  there  was 
no  money  left. 

Mr  Forward  conceded  that 
Baty  was  highly  thought  of. 
"He  did  all  sorts  of  things  to 
accommodate  fee  prostitutes 


and  helped  them  wife  per- 
sonal problems.  They  were 
under  no  pressure  at  alL  In 
tact,  there  were  always  young 
men  waiting  to  join  and  they 
seemed  to  leave  with  regret 
“Frankly,  one  could  not  ac- 
cuse Mr  Baty  or  anyone  else 
involved  nf  taking  advantage 
of  these  young^men.  They 
came  forward  willingly.”  To 
prove  the  point,  several 
“boys”  were  in  fee  public  gal- 
lery. j 

Linda  Stradwick.  for  the  de- 
fence, said  Baty’s  establish- 1 


ment  was  unlike  mOa$ 
brothels.  “There  was  nothing 
seedy  or  grubby,  but  there 
was  openness  and  firlendlv 
ness.  A complete  service  was 
given.  Everything  was  htuntt* 
ulate.  He  had  a full-tinfe 
cleaner  and  the  laundry  btQ* 
were  astronomicaL  In  fact  thq  ■ 
place  was  run  to  ahlgher  stanf 
dard  than  a very  good  hoteL”  * 

She  said  her  client  had  even 
paid  National  Insurance  and 
was  about  to  settle  a £60,000 
tax  bill  when  fee  raid  came.  * 

Baty.  who  had  since  moved 
out  of  his  £30,000*-year  flat 
next  door,  was  hoping  to  set 
up  a gardening  business  Irf 
Australia.  “Gardening  is  bis* . 
real  love,”  sbe  said,  asking* 
for  a community  service* 
sentence. 

After  the ' case,  PC  Phil . 
Rickard,  of  the  Metropolitan 
police  clubs  and  vice  unit 
said:  “He  operated  in  a very 
plush  area  and  most  of  h is  - 
customers  wore  suits. 

..  “There  wera  taro'  rules  to 
getting  a job  — noTMnk  and  ^ 
no  bitchiness.  He  would  not 
tolerate  anything  like  that. 

“I  think  you  conld  say  it 
was  probably  the  happiest, 
male  brothel  in  Britain." 


Will  your  dandruff  shampoo  carry  on 
working  a week  after  you’ve  used  it? 


-c_:-T4 

■^7 


Sarah  Thomas  modelling  the  strip  by  Bruce  Oldfield  (top  left)  photograph:  graham  turner 


If  we're  faster 
and  cheaper  than 
the  AA  or  RAC 
why  join  them? 


Green  Flag  «* 


Motoring  Assistance 


Legal  & General  takes  a 

scalpel  to  healthcare  costs 


The  result  Is  Lifetime  HeattbC ait-  Available  exclusively  from 
Legal  & General,  Lifetime  HeallhOiK  is  the  3-io-l  plan  that 
delivers  more  kinds  or  care  at  a lower  monthly  premium.  It 
covers  your  authorised  hospital  costs,  including  surgical  and 
medical  treatments,  post-operative  nursing  and  day  care.  It 
provides  a renewable  cash  fund  for  den aL  optical  and  other  . 
healthcare  expenses.’  And  it  adds  the  pcacooPmind 
bonus  of  lump  sum  accident  insurance, 

We’ve  put  extra  cover  and  extra 
cam  phis  a lifetime’s  experience  of  T . 
insurance  into  our  healthcare  kwl  CK\J 

plan for  you  to  enjoy  the  benefits.  General 

tu pmam  up  lu  M!f rat  of  one. 

lifetime  Health  Care  from  Legal  & General 
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0500  66  99  66 
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.or  if  you  prefer,  wnte  to  us  at  Legal  & General  Healthcare, 
Dept  BJ  7/0102  FREEPOST  SWC  04«->.  Cardiff,  CF1  1 Y* 
...or  cwlM  “i  on  the  Internet.  http.www.lcgai4iitl-BeiiaaLin.iiJt 
i™**  “*W1  tfcWKiJ  litHort  in  bnBmd  No  j-oawo 
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If  your  anti -dandruff  shampoo  is 
as  good  as  they  say,  why  do  you  have  to 
use  it  every  time  you  wash  your  hair? 

Neutrogena  Long  Lasting  Dandruff 
Control  Shampoo  is  so  effective,  it 
actually  goes  on  working  even  when 
you’re  not  using  it.  So,  unlike  other 
anti-dandruff  shampoos,  you  only  have 
to  use  it  once  a week. 

Which  means  that,  for  the  rest  of 
the  time,  you  can  use  all  your  favourite 
cosmetic  shampoos. 

Neutrogena  Long  Lasting  Dandruff 
Control  Shampoo  keeps  dandruff  away 
for  longer. 


l ot  a I t vv  i rial  pat.U  call 

0X00  628  629. 
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Informer  s role  in  Nottingham  robbery  was  hidden  by  his  police  minder,  appeal  court  judge  told 

Yardie  witness  ‘unreliable’ 


Vhmk  Chaudhovy 

THE  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  con- 
ceded in  the  Appeal 
Court  yesterday 
that  the  evidence  of 
the  chief  witness  in  the  case 
against  a Jamaican  Yardie 
gunman  convicted  of  two 
charges  of  robbery  and  pos- 
sess ion  of  a firearm  with  In- 
tent to  endanger  life  was  not 
reliable. 

But  Brian  Escott-Cox  said 
the  CPS  would  challenge  Ro- 
han "Bumpy”  Thomas’s  ap- 
peal against  two  other  of- 


fences involving  posesslon  of 

firearm  ci. 

Thomas,  36,  was  jailed  for 
M years  in  October  1995  at 
Leicester  crown  court  on  the 
evidence  of  Eaton  Green,  an - 
other  top-ranking  Yardie 
gangster  who  was  also  a 
police  informer.  Green  told 
the  Leicester  court  that 
Thomas  had  been  part  of  a 
gang  that  raided  a “blues” 
Party  in  a Nottingham  ware- 
house in  May  1993,  robbing 
about  150  people  oT  credit 
cards,  jewellery  and  mobile 
telephones. 

Green  also  claimed  that  he 
had  never  killed  anyone  and 


had  never  fired  a gun  in 
England. 

David  Farrington,  repre- 
senting Thomas,  told  the 
court  yesterday  that  within 
weeks  of  the  Leicester  trial 
ending  Green  had  confessed 
that  he  had  committed  H 
murders  in  Jamaica.  He  also 
admitted  committing  rob- 
beries and  other  firearms  of- 
fences in  London  and  that  he 
was  involved  in  selling 
cocaine. 

Earlier,  Mr  Escott-Cox  said 
that  if  a re-trial  was  ordered, 
Green  would  not  be  called  to 
give  evidence.  Mr  Farrington 
said;  “The  evidence  of  Green, 


Arts  ‘at 
risk 
from 
the 

money 

men’ 


Difficult  and  endangered  . . . Kacey  Ainsworth  in  Martin 
Crimp’s  play  Attempt  on  Her  Life  photograph:  wan  kyno. 


Clara  Longrlgg 


ART  is  becoming  obsolete 
in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion from  the  mass  elec- 
tronic media,  and  is  being  de- 
stroyed by  financial 
constraints,  according  to 
John  Tusa,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Barbican  Centre. 

At  an  Arts  Council  confer- 


ence at  the  Battersea  Arts 
Centre,  south  London,  he  de- 
fended excellence  in  the  arts 
against  "a  tide  of  indifference 
compounded  with  actual  hos- 
tility. driven  by  the  inexora- 
ble pressure  or  current  ways 
of  thinking*'. 

In  his  nightmare  vision  of  a 
Maoist  cultural  future,  he 
said  arts  centres  considered 
guilty  of  elitism  would  be  un- 


able to  justify  spending  gov- 
ernment money. 

"Targets  will  be  set  for  at- 
tendances at  arts  events. 
Research  will  establish  what 
sort  of  events  will  meet  those 
targets.  Events  that  clearly 
will  not  meet  those  targets 
will  be  excluded  because  they 
stop  the  business  plan  from 
being  fulfilled.  Not  only  will 
independent  artistic  activity 


Saudi  shackle  anger 


British  nurses  accused  of  murder 
put  in  irons  for  court  appearance 


Clare  Longrlgg 


HUMAN  rights  organisa- 
tions protested  yester- 
day after  two  British 
nurses  accused  of  murdering 
a colleague  in  Saudi  Arabia 
made  their  first  court  appear- 
ance in  handcuff's  with  shack- 
les on  their  legs. 

A spokesman  fa*  Amnesty 
said:  "Shackling  may  be  a form 
of  Ql  treatment  It  is  disturbing 
to  hear  that  they  had  been 
shackled  unless  there  is  a legiti- 
mate reason.  We  will  be  watch- 
ing ibe  case  very  closely.” 
Stephen  Jakobi  from  Fair 
Trials  Ahmad  said;  "Tve  never 
come  across  it  before,  even  in 


harsh  Third  World  countries." 

Lucille  McLauchlan,  aged 
31.  from  Dundee  and  Deborah 
Parry,  41.  from  Alton,  Hamp- 
shire. arrived  at  the  Khobar 
supreme  court,  near  Dhah- 
ran.  dressed  in  black  Saudi 
cloaks  and  moved  slowly, 
hampered  by  the  ankle  irons. 

The  two  nurses  have  been 
in  detention  for  nearly  six 
months,  since  their,  arrest 
after  the  murder  of  55-year- 
old  Australian  nurse  Yvonne 
Gilford.  They  pleaded  not 
guilty  before  a three-judge  tri- 
bunal to  the  charges  which 
were  read  out  in  Arabic,  then 
translated  into  English. 

Last  December,  Ms  Gil- 
ford’s body  was  found  in  her 


room  at  the  King  Fahd  mili- 
tary medical  complex  in  the 
eastern  town  of  Dhahran. 
Police  said  she  had  been 
subbed  four  times,  beaten 
and  suffocated. 

Parry  and  McLauchlan  con- 
fessed to  the  murder,  but 
their  lawyers  said  they  did  so 
only  because  they  were  told 
that  if  they  did  so,  they  would 
not  face  prosecution  and 
could  go  home.  They  later 
withdrew  their  confessions. 

If  they  are  found  guilty,  the 
two  women  face  the  death 
penalty  — possibly  by  public 
beheading.  Under  Islamic  law 
the  victim’s  family  ha«  the 
right  to  demand  the  death 
penalty  or  accept  blood 
money.  Last  month,  Frank 
Gilford,  the  brother  of  the  vic- 
tim. turned  down  an  appeal  to 
waive  the  death  penalty  if  the 
nurses  are  convicted. 


the  witness  who  has  now  been 
abandoned,  so  impinges  on 
the  whole  of  this  case  that  no 
conviction  could  safely  stand. 

"Once  the  Crown  aban- 
doned Green  as.  a witness  of 
the  truth,  there’s  the  real  pos- 
sibility that  had  he  told  the 
truth  it  would  have  totally 
undermined  everything.” 

Lord  Justice  Stuart  Smith 
was  told  that  when  officers 
from  Stoke  Newington  police 
station,  north  London,  raided 
Thomas’s  home,  after  a tip-off 
from  Green,'  they  found  a 
loaded  gun  under  his  mat- 
tress. Mr  Farrington  said: 
'The  defence  case  is  that 


Green  alerted  police  and  that 
the  gun  was  placed  under  the 
mattress  by  police” 

The  prosecution  claims  that 
while  It  will  not  challenge  the 
appeal  against  the  Notting- 
ham offences.  Green's  evi- 
dence did  not  influence  the 
outcome  of  Thomas’s  convic- 
tion for  two  other  charges  of 
possessing  a firearm  without 
a certificate  and  with  intent 
to  endanger  life. 

The  court  also  heard  that 
following  the  Nottingham 
robbery,  officers  from  the  city 
travelled  to  London  looking 
for  Green,  who  was  known  to 
them.  Mr  Farrington  said  that 


as  the  officers  searched  for 
Green,  be  met  his  Metropoli- 
tan police  minder,  PC  Steve 
Barker,  who  was  based  at 
Bristol),  south  London.  "He 
[Green]  admitted  fully  the 
Nottingham  robbery  but  none 
of  the  confession  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  informer  file. 
Barker  was  effectively  hiding 
Green." 

The  court  also  heard  that 
during  the  Leicester  trial 
prosecution  lawyers  broke 
the  judge's  ruling  that  no  ref- 
erence should  by  made  to 
Thomas’s  Yardie  background. 

Judgment  is  expected 
today. 


Crowd  puller  . . . Disney’s  Beauty  and  The  Beast  could  expect  to  thrive  under  the 
attendance  quota  system  feared  by  John  Tusa  (above  left)  photograph:  peter  joroan 


be  undermined,  so  will  the 
taking  of  risk . . . 

"We  have  lost  a vocabulary 
. . . where  values  are  valued 
rather  than  costed;  where  tor 
spiration  is  regarded  as 
heaven  sent  rather  than  an 
unacceptable  risk.  Instead, 
we  have  a materialistic  de- 
bate where  the  immaterial  is 
dismissed  as  pretentious." 

Mr  Tusa,  who  left  the  BBC 


World  Service  for  the  Barbi- 
can job,  quakes  at  the  idea 
that  overweening  financial 
pressures  and  the  spurning  of 
elitism  will  create  a homoge- 
nous culture.  “Are  we  content 
with  a world  made  safe  for 
Macfood  and  Waltculture  and 
Rupertnews  and  Ted  vision?” 

A prime  example  of  the  sort 
of  target  Mr  Tusa  attacked  is 
the  Walt  Disney  production  of  J 


Beauty  and  the  Beast  which 
opened  in  the  West  End  last 
week.  This  production, 
launched  with  a big  advertis- 
ing campaign,  is  more  likely 
to  survive  than  Martin 
Crimp’s  obscure  and  difficult 
play.  Attempt  on  Her  Life,  a 
minority  art  house  produc- 
tion which  opened  at  the 
Royal  Court  to  accusations  of 
elitism. 


Drumcree  hopes  slump 


‘Misunderstanding’  over  talks 
leaves  peace  moves  in  disarray 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


FFORTS  to  prevent 
serious  unrest  at  Drum- 
cree for  the  third  sum- 
mer running  were  in  disarray 
last  night  when  the  Orange 
Order  claimed  a “misunder- 
standing" led  John  Hume,  the 
SDLP  leader,  to  claim  incor- 
rectly that  it  was  prepared  to 
meet  a nationalist  group  op- 
posed to  Its  parade. 

The  Orange  leader.  Robert 
Sa alters,  released  a two-line 
statement  saying  that  in  keep- 
ing with  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
erning body,  he  would  not 
meet  “anyone  connected  with 


Sinn  Fein/TRA".  He  was  un- 
available for  interview. 

Mr  Hume  confirmed  he  was 
given-  the  Orange  leader's 
clearance  to  issue  his  state- 
ment on  Sunday,  which 
claimed  he  would  chair  a meet- 
ing between  the  two  sides. 

The  Orange  leadership  is 
under  intense  pressure  from 
hardliners  to  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate with  groups  to  nationalist 
areas,  which  many  claim  to 
be  Sinn  Fein  fronts. 

Moderate  Orangemen  are 
understood  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  behind  the  scenes  at- 
tempts to  avert  another  sum- 
mer of  violence,  which  last 
year  claimed  the  lives  of  two 
Catholic  men. 


Their  fear  is  that  Mr 
Hume’s  Sunday  statement 
and  Mr  Saulters's  failure  to 
clarify  what  he  agreed  with 
the  SDLP  leader,  has  wrecked 
any  prospect  of  a compromise 
before  the  Drumcree  church 
parade  in  eight  weeks  time. 

According  to  Orangemen 
close  to  Mr  Saulters,  the 
grand  master  bad  intimated 
he  might  be  prepared  to  meet 
some  Garvaghy  Road  resi- 
dents to  private  as  long  as 
their  spokesman.  Breandan 
MacCionnaith,  was  not  pres- 
ent Mr  MacCionnaith  is  a 
former  IRA  prisoner. 

Portadown  Orangemen, 
who  are  firmly  against  local 
negotiations,  remained  silent 
yesterday,  but  Joel  Patton, 
leader  of  the  hardline  Spirit 
of  Drumcree  movement, 
repeated  his  call  for  Mr  Saul- 
ters's resignation. 


News  in  brief 


Servicemen  escape 
threat  of  caning 

TWO  BRITISH  servicemen  facing  a possible  caning  and  14 
years  prison  in  Singapore  are  expected  to  be  handed  over  to  UK 
military  authorities  because  the  authorities  are  keen  to  avoid 
the  adverse  international  publicity  that  accompanied  the 
caning  of  a teenage  American  student,  Michael  Fay,  to  1994. 

Royal  Marine  Richard  Britten,  22,  and  Craftsman  John  King. 
20.  on  attachment  to  the  marines,  are  accused  of  robbing  a taxi- 
driver  of  £19  after  a night's  shore  leave  from  their  logistic 

landing  ship  Sir  Galahad. 

They  were  unable  to  meet  bail  requirements  of  £4,000  each 
and  are  being  held  in  a remand  centre  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
two  men  -will  be  flown  back  to  Britain,  while  the  Royal  Navy’s 
Special  Investigations  Branch  carry  outa  full  inquiry. 

The  soldiers,  who  could  be  diaqijaspri  from  the  services  if 
found  guilty,  are  expected  to  deny  stealing  the  money  from 
Tong  Chin  Huat,  53,  as  he  drove  them  back  to  the  Sir  Galahad 
on  May  3.  They  were  among  thousands  of  army,  navy  and  RAF 
personnel  taking  part  to  a deployment  to  the  Far  East  code 
named  Ocean  Wave.  If  they  bad  been  found  guilty  to  Singapore 
they  could  have  received  at  least  12  strokes  of  the  cane. 

Singapore  suffered  international  opprobrium  when  Fay  was 
caned  for  vandalism.  President  Clinton  sent  a personal  appeal 
for  clemency  but  the  sentence  went  ahead,  although  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  was  cut  from  six  to  four. 


Satellite  sport  review 

THE  Government  is  to  begin  a review  of  the  listed  sports  events 
which  must  be  made  available  to  viewers  who  do  not  have  cable  or 
satellite  television.  Mark  Fisher,  junior  National  Heritage  minis- 
ter, told  the  Commons:  “We  will  consult  with  sports  bodies,  with 
broadcasters  and  with  the  public  to  make  sure  that  the  greatest 
number  of  people  can  see  the  events  the  people  want  to  see." 

Mr  Fisher  agreed  with  Eileen  Gordon,  Labour  MP  for  Romford, 
who  said  people  should  be  entitled  to  see  all  major  fixtures 
featuring  national  teams.  An  extended  list  could  include  Ryder 
Cup  golf  and  the  Rugby  Union  Five  Nations  tournament.  . — 

Andrew  Culf 


Part-time  judge  Cherie  Booth 

CHER1E  BOOTH  yesterday  became  the  first  prime  minister's 
wife  to  sit  as  a judge  when  she  began  a seven-day  stint  as  an 
assistant  recorder,  a part-time  Judge,  presiding  over  a work- 
accident  compensation  claim  at  the  Mayor's  and  City  of  London 
county  court  in  Threadneedle  Street 

Fear  that  news  media  interest  might  make  it  impossible  to 
resume  her  career  proved  unfounded.  Only  five  journalists 
turned  up  and  oily  one  stayed  until  lunchtime  to  hear  the  tale 
unfold  of  an  aircraft  worker  suing  British  Aerospace  over  a 
hernia. 

As  an  assistant  recorder,  Miss  Booth  will  be  paid  £295  a day, 
much  less  than  her  usual  daily  rate  of  £1,000 or  more  as  a QC.  Her 
paymaster  is  her  husband's  mentor  and  her  own  former  pupil- 
master,  Lord  Irvine  ofLairg,  who,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  will  have 
the  decisive  say  on  whether  she  fulfils  her  judicial  ambition. 


Jail  for  joyrider  who  killed 

A TEENAGE  joyrider  was 
jailed  for  45  months  at  the  Old 
Bailey  yesterday  for  knocking 
down  and  killing  a BBC  edi- 
tor during  a high  speed  police 

Cb^SG. 

Roger  Vokes  (right),  33. 
died  after  being  hit  at  60  mph 
and  carried  160  yards  on  the 
stolen  car’s  bonnet  before  he 
was  thrown  under  its  wheels. 

Mr  Vokes,  a film  editor 
from  Milton  Keynes,  Bucking- 
hamshire, had  a five-week-old 
baby  daughter  and  a son  of 
three  by  his  partner  who  he 
had  met  at  university. 

The  driver,  Russell  Lyon, 

19,  of  East  Street,  Cambridge, 
admitted  causing  his  death  by 
dangerous  driving  when  ar- 
rested at  the  scene. 

His  17-year-old  passenger,  Steven  Lee,  also  from  Cambridge, 
was  later  convicted  of  aggravated  vehicle  taking  and  theft  He 
was  sentenced  to  12  months  youth  custody. 

Recorder  Brian  Barker  told  them:  "This  is  an  absolute 
tragedy  — a man  died  because  of  your  Joint  behaviour. 
Nothing  that  you  or  I can  say  will  bring  hack  Mr  Vokes.”  His 
family  had  been  shattered  as  a result  he  added. 


Refugees  begin  hunger  strike 

ASYLUM  detainees  at  Haslar  prison,  near  Portsmouth,  have 
begun  a hunger  strike  as  part  of  a protest  over  long  delays  in 
dealing  with  their  cases. 

AH  but  three  of  the  150  inmates  at  Haslar  are  said  to  have 
started  to  refose  food  on  Sunday-  “There  are  some  people  who 
have  been  held  to  here  for  as  long  as  22  months,"  one  asylum 
seeker  told  the  Guardian  from  Haslar  yesterday. 

“We  are  being  held  unnecessarily,”  he  said.  “If  you  don't  want 
somebody  in  your  country  why  do  you  not  send  them  back?"  The 
protest  follows  a continuing  hunger  strike  involving  nine  Immi- 
gration detainees  at  Wlnson  Green  prison,  Birmingham. 


Pessimism  on  cold  cure 

MOST  people  believe  that  scientists  will  have  found  a cure  for 
ranrer  within  50  years,  but  predict  that  the  common  cold  will 
continue  to  baffle  researchers,  a survey  revealed  yesterday.  Only 
22  per  cent  of  those  questioned  think  scientists  will  have  found  a 
cure  for  the  cold,  while  59  per  cent  believe  that  a cure  for  cancer 
would  have  been  discovered 

The  survey  found  that  less  than  half  (44  per  cent)  the  population 
feels  the  general  health  and  quality  of  life  to  Britain  will  improve 
within  50  years. 

A quarter  of  the  1.977  people  interviewed  by  NOP  were  actually 
pessimistic,  believing  conditions  would  get  worse.  Only  one  to  10 
felt  that  life  would  become  less  stressful 

While  the  quality  oflife  may  be  better  today  than  in  1947, 86  per 
cent  said  people  now  suffer  mare  from  stress  than  they  did  then. 


in 


Poor  ‘cushioned’  against  pay  gap 
by  welfare,  says  Rowntree  study 


Danrid  BrimHe,  Social 
liwlcei  ConwpowlMit 


THE  WELFARE  State 
went  some  way  to  cush- 
ioning pay  inequality 
during  the  1980s  and  cuts  by 
the  Conservative  govern- 
ments were  not  as  great  as 
previously  thought,  accord- 
ing to  a study  fended  by  the 
Joseph  Rowntree  Foundation. 

The  “social  wage"  — the 
value  in  kind  of  the  main 
stale  services  — was  worth  al- 
most £1,500  a head  annually 
to  the  poorest  40  per  cent  of 
the  population  by  income,  but 
only  Just  over  £800  to  the  rich- 
est 20  per  cent 
Contrary  to  some  assump- 
tions, state  services  became 
skewed  slightly  more  towards 
the  poor  under  the  Tories. 
This  calls  into  question 
claims  that  the  welfare  state 
has  Tseen  increasingly  caP* 
fared  by  the  middle  classes. 
The  research,  carried  wit 


for  the  foundation  by  Tom 
Soft  on,  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  also  suggests 
that  population  trends  have 
reduced  pressure  on  welfare 
services,  not  increased  it  as  is 
commonly  supposed. 

The  findings  help  complete 
a picture  of  how  society 
changed  during  the  1980s. 
Previous  estimates  of  the  wid- 
ening of  the  income  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  have 
taken  no  account  of  the  value 
of  welfare  provision. 

By  analysing  the  value  or 
social  bousing,  social  So- 
viets. health  care  and  educa- 
tion. Mr  Sefton  says  only 
higher  education  is  worth 
more  to  the  better-off. 

Overall,  the  services  in  1993 
were  worth  TO  per  cent  more 
to  the  poorest  fifth  of  the  pug 
ulation  than  to  the  richest 
fifth. 

This  had  some  effect  or 
cushioning  income  disparity 
in  the  1980s.  Average  rgl  in- 
come of  the  poorest  fifth  of 
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the  population  rose  only  6 per 
cent  between  1979  and  1993. 
compared  to  more  than  60  per 
cent  for  the  richest  fifth,  but 
the  increase  In  income  plus 
social  wage  for  the  bottom 
group  could  have  been  as 
high  as  13  per  cent. 

Mr  Sefton  puts  the  growth 
of  inequality  during  the  1980$ 
as  a fifth  smaller  once  the 
social  wage  Is  taken  into 
account 

The  study  says  the  net  im- 
pact of  recent  population 


rhangE  which  has  resulted  to 
fewer  children  being  bom  has 
reduced  pressure  on  welfare 
services,  as  lower  educational 
costs  have  outweighed  the 
growing  costs  of  elderly 
people. 

It  also  concludes  that  , the 
pattern  of  the  services 
changed  only  marginally 
under  the  Tories.  "Despite 
the  political  rhetoric,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  a slimmer, 
more  targeted  provision  of 
wel&re  services.” 


Dobson  will  use  pilot  schemes 
to  develop  new  NHS  model 


David  Brimfie,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


structure  of  the  NHS 
will  remain  as  it  is  for 
the  foreseeable  future, 
the  Health  Secretary,  Frank 
Dobson,  said  yesterday. . 

While  insisting  that  aboli- 
tion of  the  Internal  market 
remained  the  Government’s 
goal.  Mr  Dobson  said  there 
would  be  no  across-the-board 
changes  until  ideas  had  been 
felly  tested. 

Asked  if  this  meant  the 
Government  would  even  cre- 
ate more  GP  fundholders  by 
approving  applicants  to  start 
next  spring,  he  replied:  “We 
will  be  making  an  announce- 
ment later  in  the  week." 

He  was  speaking  after  mak- 
ing his  first  policy  speech  in 
office  at  the  congress  In  Har- 
rogate of  the  Royal  College  of 
Nursing.  The  1,500  delegates 
gave  him  a standing  ovation. 

This  was  despite  Mr  Dob- 


son sticking  to  his  firm  ltoe 
on  pay.  He  warned  delegates: 
"Times  are  difficult  and 
settlements  will  be  tight  We 
have  to  live  within  our 
means.”  He  drew  thunderous 
applause,  however,  when  he 
said  the  Government  would 
end  the  Conservatives'  local 
jay  experiment  and  return  to 
national  pay  determination 

for  nurses. 

He  was  careful  to  say  there 
would  be  "national  awards 
for  staff  on  national  con- 
tracts”. A growing  minority 
of  health  workers  have  con- 
tracts with  their  NHS  trusts. 
He  also  said  he  was  looking  to 
agree  a new  system  "which 
combines  national  pay  deter- 
mination with  appropriate 
local  flexibility”. 

The  minister  was  again  ap- 
plauded when  he  declared 
that  “we  will  get  rid  of  the 
internal  market". 

He  went  on,  though,  to  say 
that  early  action  would  be 
limited  to  tackling  its  "worst 


Frank  Dobson:  ‘Get  it  right 
rather  than  act  quickly* 

symptoms”.  Going  further, 
including  introduction  of  a 
system  of  commissioning 
health  care  in  place  of  GP 
fendholding,  would  have  to 
wait  There  would  be  pilot 


schemes  to  test  alternatives 
and  they  would  be  given  the 
time  to  work  fully. 

“We  can  then  assess  the 
evidence  and  decide  what 
works  best  Then,  and  only 
then,  win  we  move  to  change 
the  structure  to  start  intro- 
ducing proposals  for  change 
across  the  board." 

Later,  Mr  Dobson  described 
his  approach  as  a "two-stage 
rocket”,  arguing  that  Labour 
would  not  repeat  what  he  saw 
as  the  Tories*  mistakes  In  im- 
posing an  untested  market 
model. 

“We  talk  about  an  evidence- 
based  approach  to  treatment 
We  need  an  evidence-based 
approach  to  change  in 
management." 

This  testing  and  its  evalua- 
tion is  likely  to  take  years. 
The  existing  system,  includ- 
ing fendholding,  will  mean- 
while continue  — although 
the  Government  will  decree 
that  fundholders*  patients 
must  not  enjoy  preference. 
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Jonathan  Steele  watches  the  party  woo  voters  in  Bordeaux  to  build  up  its  bargaining  power 

New  Communists,  same  old  problem  us  trade  ties 

with  Chinese 


Robert  Hue  has  revitalised 
the  once-Stalinist  party 


LIKE  a mantra.  Robert 
Hue,  the  party  leader, 
repeats  the  phrase  at 
every  meeting:  “A 
Communist  vote  is  a useful 
vote’. 

Sometimes  he  says  it  three 
times  a day  on  his  tireless 
tour  of  France.  “It  will  be  a 
vote  to  punish  this  rightwing 
government  for  its  destruc- 
tive policies.  It  will  be  the 
most  decisive  protest  against 
the  National  Front  and  Its  in- 
tolerable claim  to  speak  for 
working  people”. 

A cheerful  rotund  figure, 
who  looks  like  a chef  without 
a hat,  Mr  Hue  keeps  his  main 
reason  to  the  end.  The  Com- 
munists want-  votes  to 
strengthen  their  bargaining 
power  with  the  Socialists  if 

the  combined  left  forms  the 
neat  government  “There  will 
certainly  be  a majority  of 
Socialist  MPs.  We  must  real- 
ise that  But  we  must  also 


realise  that  they  win  have 
been  elected  by  voters  who 
went  with  the  Communists  in 
the  first  round.  There  can  be 
no  leftwing  majority  in 
France  without  the  Commu- 
nist Party.”  he  insists. 

With  its  tropical  music, 
palm  trees  and  a backcloth 
like  a blue  lagoon,  the  set  in 
Bordeaux  looked  more  suited 
to  a CIub-Med  reunion  than  a 
Communist  rally.  But  despite 
the  new  colours,  the  party’s 
tactical  dilemma  has  not 
changed  since  It  was  over- 
taken by  the  Socialists  as  the 
main  party  on  the  left  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago.  It  is  not 
just  bow  to  win  votes,  but 
what  to  do  with  power. 

Francois  Mitterrand  was 
elected  with  their  support  In 
1981  and  gave  them  four  min- 
istries. but  the  Communist 
ministers  felt  like  puppets  in 
Socialist  bands  anH  resigned 
in  anger  four  years- later. 


Mr  Hue  worked  hard  to  per- 
suade party  colleagues  to  give 
it  another  try,  bat  this  year 
the  arrangement  is  looser. 
The  -^joint  declaration”  he 
signed  .with  the  Socialist 
leader.  Lionel  Jospin,  does 
not  specify  a Communist  role 
in  government  and  allows  the 
party  to  remain,  radical 

Mr  Hue's  motive  for  sign- 
ing was  defensive.  He  needs 
to  stop  the  Communists  slip- 
ping below  10  per  cent  of  the 
vote  and  to  counteract  the  me- 
dia's tendency  to  see  the  cam- 
paign as  a duel  between  Mr 
Jospin  and  the  right 

Even  if;  as  the  polls  suggest 
the  rightwing  coalition 
remains  In  power,  it  is  sure  to 
lose  seats.  The  new  balance  of 
forces  on  the  left  will  weaken 
the  Communists.  In  the  out- 
going parliament  they  had  24 
seats  to  the  Socialists  63.  In 
the  new  one  the  Socialists  are 
expected  to  win  up  to  200, 


while  the  Communists  will  be 
lucky  to  get  more  than  five 
extra  seats. 

Since  succeeding  the  long- 
time Stalinist.  Georges  Mar- 
shals, the  new  leader  has  put 
hie  party  through  what  he 
an  “irreversible  muta- 
tion". going  along  with  the 
post-Soviet  tide  of  change. 

While  the  Socialists  hesi- 
tated during  the  protests  and 
strikes  which  brought  France 
to  a standstill  two  winters 
ago,  Mr  Hue  was  firmly  on 
the  protesters'  side.  He  was 
also  quicker  to  support  this 
winter’s  demonstrations 
against  the  governments 
hard  line  on  immigration. 

Mr  Hue  now  hopes  to  reap 
the  reward.  “Since  December 
1996  we  have  seen  struggles, 
resistance,  and  a rejection  of 
the  Maastricht  criteria,”  he 
told  his  audience  In  Bor- 
deaux. <rwe  don’t  say  the 
Communists  have  a monop- 


oly on  these  movements,  but 
they  can  count  on  us.  Voting 
Communist  is  an  instrument 
at  their  disposal” 

While  the  Socialists  want  a 
five-year  programme  to 
reduce  the  working  work 
from  39  hours  to  35  without 
loss  of  earnings,  Mr  Hue  says 
it  should  be  done  immedi- 
ately. He  calls  for  a 2 per  cent 
cut  in  VAT  and  an  increase  in 
the  top  rates  of  income  tax. 

The  Communists  insist  on  a 
referendum  on  European 
monetary  union,  a point  Mr 
Jospin  win  not  concede. 

. But  the  ink  was  barely  dry 
an  the  declaration  before  Mr 
Jospin  said  that  his  govern- 
ment would  adopt  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  leading  party. 
Mr  Hue  denounced  the  move. 
‘"The  night  the  votes  are 
counted  no  one  will  be  able  to 
say  “Victory  belongs  to  me 
alone’,  ” he  thundered  in 
Bordeaux. 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
In  Washington 


The  Defence  Secretary.  George  Robertson,  meets  British  peacekeeping  troops  at  their  base  at  Baraci,  during  a visit  to  northern  Bosnia  yesterday 


Soviet  heroes  fear  new  betrayal  of  homelands 


James  Meek  in  Nalchik  on  an  ethnic 
minority  leader  who  forsees  bloodshed  if 
harassment  from  Moscow  doesn’t  stop 


THE  plump  stuffed  pheas- 
ant cocking  an  eye  at 
General  Sulfiyan  Bep- 
payev’s  living  room  from  its 
vantage  point  on  a tall 
dresser  was  a present  from 
his  old  friend,  the  East  Ger- 
man spymaster  Marcus  Wolf. 

There  was  no  more  loyal 
servant  or  the  Soviet  Union 
than  Gen  Beppayev.  As  a colo- 
nel. he  was  sent  to  East  Ger- 
many to  command  an  elite 
tank  division  in  1980  when  a 
Soviet  invasion  of  Poland,  to 
crack  down  on  the  Solidarity 
movement,  seemed  imminent. 
The  Kremlin  trusted  him. 

“The  BBC  said  terrible 
things  about  me.”  he  recalled, 
and  started  to  laugh.  “They 
said  a tank  division,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  was  preparing  to 
enter  Poland  beaded  by  a wild 
colonel  from  the  Caucasus." 

Wearing  a T-shirt  and  sit- 
ting in  a soft  yellow  armchair, 
sipping  tea  and  smoking  Cos- 
mos cigarettes,  the  57-year -old 
retired  general  Is  not  wild 
now.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
he  would  have  marched  or 
Poland  bad  the  order  come,  it 
is  an  extraordinary  paradox 


for.  like  many  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  loyal  and  re- 
spected former  commanders, 
he  belongs  to  3 North  Cacau- 
sian  people  repressed  brutally 
by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Gen  Beppayev  is  the  leader 
of  the  Balkars,  one  of  two 
Muslim  peoples  in  the  autono- 
mous region  of  Kabardino- 
Balkaria.  site  of  Europe's 
highest  mountain,  the  Elbrus. 

During  the  night  of  March  8 
1944,  on  the  orders  of  Josef 
Stalin,  the  entire  Balkar  pop- 
ulation was  rounded  up. 
loaded  on  to  trains  and  sent  to 
Central  Asia. 

Of  the  40,000  deported, 
14.000  died  en  route  or  in  the 
harsh  conditions  of  exile. 
Thousands  more  ethnic  Bal- 
kars, trickling  home  after 

fighting  with  great  heroism 
in  the  Soviet  army  against  the 
Germans,  were  picked  up  as 
they  searched  In  vain  for 
their  vanished  relatives. 

Together  with  the  Chech- 
ens. the  Ingush,  the  Kalmyks 
and  the  Karachai,  the  Balkars 

were  allowed  to  return  only 
in  1957,  after  Stalin’s  death. 
The  Balkars  suspect  that 


their  Kabardin  neighbours, 
who  were  not  deported  and 
are  now  the  dominant  people 
in  the  region,  betrayed  them. 

Gen  Beppayev  has  never 
forgiven  Stalin,  but  he  for- 
gave the  Soviet  Union,  and 
says  he  still  believes  in  social- 
ism and  the  unity  of  Russia. 

Yet  now,  with  other  ethnic 
minority  generals,  he  fears 
his  people  are  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  a new  betrayal 
from  a Moscow  increasingly 
prey  to  racial  prejudice  and 
unprepared  to  make  amends 
for  the  sins  of  the  past  Six- 
months  ago,  bloodshed  was 
narrowly  averted  In  Kabardi- 
no-Balkaria, and  the  underly- 
ing tensions  remain. 

“Russia  has  no  ethnic  pol- 
icy now.  Their  only  policy  is 
that  they  don’t  have  a policy. 
One  day  it  will  all  end  in 
tears,”  he  said.  "Radio  and 
television  announces  that 
such  and  such  a person  has 
been  arrested  and  that  he’s 
‘an  individual  of  Caucasian 
ethnic  origin’.  It’s  daft  Why 
don't  they  say  an  individual 
of  Russian  ethnic  origin?  It’s 
the  same  everywhere:  in  the 
army,  in  the  police. 

“As  long  as  it  continues,  the 
threat  of  Russia  losing  the 
North  Caucasus  grows  ever 
greater.  You  can’t  go  to  Mos- 
cow now:  they  arrest  you  and 
beat  you  up.  They  check  your 


documents  at  every  step,  even 
though  you  are  all  citizens  of 
the  same  country.” 

The  Moscow  media  made 
much  of  the  origins  of  Gen- 
eral Vladimir  Semyonov,  for- 
mer commander  of  Russian 
ground  forces,  sacked  In  dis- 
grace earlier  this  year  for 
reasons  which  remain  a mys- 
tery. His  father  was  a Kara- 
chai, another  deported  people 
from  the  Karachai-Cherkessia 
region  neighbouring  Kabardi- 
no-Balkaria. There  are 
rumours  that  Gen  Semyonov, 
will  run  for  president  there. 

Ingushetia  is  ruled  by  Gen- 
eral Ruslan  Aushev  and  As- 
lan Maskhadov.  president  of 


Chechen  la,  was  a Soviet  artil- 
lery colonel.  “In  the  Caucasus 
foere  is  an  old  tradition  that 
all  princes  were  leaders  of 
units  of  warriors.  The  Cauca- 
sian peoples  have  a certain 
faith  in  military  leaders,” 
said  Gen  Beppayev. 

“Besides,  they  know  that  as 
the  representative  of  a re- 
pressed people,  and  a small 
nation.  If  you  make  it  to  gen- 
eral, you're  no  fool-  I was 
doing  a general's  job,  com- 
manding a tank  division,  for 
three  and  a half  years  before 
they  made  me  a general.  An- 
dropov gave  me  my  stars.” 

The  leader  of  the  Chechen 
rebel  movement  foe  late  Dzh- 
okhar Dudayev,  was  also  once 
a devoted  Soviet  general,  con- 
sidered so  reliable  that  he 
was  given  command  of  a wing 
of  strategic  bombers. 

According  to  Gen  Beppa- 
yev, a close  friend,  foe  Che- 
chen leader  had  faith  in  his 
old  comrades  in  arms  and  be- 
lieved until  the  last  minute 
that  Russia  would  not  invade. 
The  two  men  sat  up  all  night 
in  Gen  Dudayev's  home  in 
Grozny  on  the  eve  of  foe  Rus- 
sian attack,  discussing  what 
might  happen. 

“I  thought  there  would  be 
war  but  Dudayev  wouldn't  lis- 
ten. He  said  no.  it  won't  come 
to  that"  said  Gen  Beppayev. 
“He  believed  [former  Russian 


defence  minister  Pavel]  Gra- 
chev. He  thought  when  two 
Soviet  generals  meet  and  say 
there'll  be  no  war,  they  have 
to  keep  their  word.” 

The  Chechen  war  is  over, 
but  the  North  Caucasus 
remains  thick  with  old  griev- 
ances. The  Balkars,  a minor- 
ity in  Kabardino-Balkaria, 
complain  that  Moscow  and 
the  Kabardins  have  done  too 
little  to  give  them  authority 
over  the  mountain  districts 
they  once  held. 

In  November  the  Balkar 
Council,  which  Gen  Beppayev 
heads,  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  a separate  Balkar 
region  within  Russia-  After 
enormous  pressure  from  the 
Kabardins  and  the  Russian 
authorities,  Gen  Beppayev 
backed  down,  fearing  vio- 
lence. Cossacks  and  armed 
volunteers  from  other  ethnic 
minorities  were  mustering  in 
neighbouring  regions. 

“Everything  was  poised.  If  I 
hadn’t  begged  and  sent  people 
tn  all  directions  saying  it 
mustn't  be  allowed  to  happen 
. . . there  would  have  been  a 
great  tragedy  and  a terrible 
mess.  You  can  imagine  foe  de- 
struction in  our  villages,  rm 
a strong  supporter  of  a Balkar 
republic,  but  I wouldn't  want 
a Balkar  republic  for  which  a 
single  person  had  been 
killed.” 


Taste  of  history  for  sale  with  Harriman  memorabilia 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


COLLECTORS  of  Chur- 
chiLl  and  Kennedy 
memorabilia  Hocked 
last  night  to  Sotheby's  auc- 
tion of  articles  from  the  es- 
tate of  Pamela  Harriman, 
the  former  US  ambassador 
to  Prance  and  companion  to 
a succession  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  men. 

The  three-day  event  is 
likely  to  bring  in  $6  million 
(£3.7  million)  for  art  works, 
furniture,  historic  items 
such  as  the  fountain  pen 
used  by  President  Kennedy 


to  ratify  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  and  books  In- 
scribed by  Harriman's 
father-in-law,  Winston 
ChurchilL 

“Her  collection  reflects 
her  refined  taste  and  flair, 
and  the  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  letters,  photo- 
graphs and  books  offers  a 
fascinating  glimpse  Into  the 
life  of  one  Of  the  most  ac- 
complished women  of  our 
era,”  said  Diana  Brooks. 

president  of  Sotheby’s. 

At  19.  Pamela  Beryl 
Digby  married  Winston 
Churchill's  son  Randolph- 
She  later  married  Sound  of 


Music  producer  Leland 
Hayward  and  finally,  for- 
mer New  York  governor 
and  ambassador  AvereU 
Harriman, 

She  actively  supported 
Bill  Clinton  in  bn;  cam- 
paign for  the  White  House 
and  her  elegant  George- 
town home  in  Washington 
became  the  venue  of  choice 
for  high-ranking  Demo- 
crats to  pint  and  scheme 
their  recapture  of  the 
presidency. 

For  her  stalwart  political 
work.  Harriman  was 
rewarded  with  the  plum 
post  of  ambassador  to 
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Paris,  which  she  carried 
out  with  aplomb. 

The  Harriman  sale  has 
been  compared  to  that  of 
Jackie  Onassls  a year  ago, 
which  aroused  enormous 
public  Interest  and  made 
$34.5  million.  Sotheby's  has 
done  its  best  to  encourage 
the  comparison. 

Except  for  the  green 
cover,  the  catalogue  for  the 
Harriman  auction  is  simi- 
lar to  the  white  book  that 
detailed  Mrs  Onassis’s  trea- 
sures. The  pages  are  filled 
with  glossy  colour  photo- 
graphs of  the  ambassador's 
residence  in  France,  and 


historic  black-and-white 
photographs. 

Of  foe  1,500  items  for 
sale,  the-  most  expensive 
are  John  Singer  Sargent’s 
Staircase  tn  Capri  (thought 
likely  to  fetch  between 
$750,000  and  $1  million) 
and  a set  of  seven  Louis  XV 
chairs  ($60,000-$80,000). 

For  less  wealthy  history 
buffs  there  is  a cheque 
signed  by  Winston  Chur- 
chill for  £5  3s  made  ont  to 
Averell  Harriman,  accom- 
hy  a typed  letter 
agaed  by  Kathleen  mn, 
Churchill's  personal  secre- 
tary (82.000-93.000). 


“Mr  ChnncMH  asks  me  to 
send  you  the  enclosed 
Cheque  for  £5  3s  0d  in 
settlement  of  his  bezique 
debt,  with  many  apologies 
for  the  delay,”  foe  letter 
reads!  The  two  men  played 
frequently. 

The  auction  Includes 
signed  works  by  Chnrnhin 
A copy  Of  Triumph  and 
Tragedy,  foe  final  volume 
of  his  monumental  history 
of  the  second  world  war 
with  the  inscription  ”To 
Pamela  from  Winston  by 
Winston".  Is  expected  to 
fetch  between  $2,000  and 
S3,000. 


Robin  cook,  the  fo^ 

sign  Secretary,  backed 
President  Bill  Clinton’s 
decision  to  renew  China's 
trade  benefits  yesterday,  and 
denied  that  it  clashed  with  his 
Government’s  stated  objec- 
tive of  linking  foreign  policy 
and  human  rights. 

He  sa»d  Britain's  main  pri- 
ority was  to  safeguard  the 
future  of  foe  people  of  Hong 
Kong. 

Speaking  after  meeting  the 
DS  secretary  of  state.  Made- 
leine Albright,  Mr  Cook  said: 
T stressed  that  we  were  anx- 
ious for  MFN  [most  flavoured 
irntinn  status]  to  continue.  Its 
abolition  would  very  . savagely 
hit  the  6 million  people  of 
Hong  Kong.  Britain  owes  a 
tremendous  debt  to  them.” 
Asked  what  leverage  the  in- 
ternational community  could 
have  against  possible  Chinese 
human  rights  abuses  after 
Hong  Kong  returns  to  Chi- 
nese rule  at  foe  end  ctf  next 
month,  he  said:  “I  am  not 
sure  to  what  extent  it  would 
help  matters  If  we  started 
spelling  out  all  foe  things  we 
would  do  to  them  If  they  did 
not  meet  their 
commitments." 

Mr  Cook,  who  used  foe  one- 
day  visit  to  “compare  notes” 
on  a range  of  foreign  policy 
issues,  said:  *1  raised  with  all 
those  I met  Britain's  very 
Strong  interests  in  Hong  Kong 
after  the  transfer.  We  will  be 
looking  for  US  support  to 
make  sure  agreements  are 
met  We  want  to  ensure  that 
the  people  of  Hong  Kong 
retain  those  civil  liberties 
they  have  come  to  expect” 

Mr  Cook  — who  met  the  US 
defence  secretary,  William 
Cohen,  and  a range  of  offi- 
cials, with  whom  he  dis- 
cussed Nato  enlargement. 


Bosnia  and  Northem|wttod._' . 
among  other  Issues  — said  ae.  V 
had  been  struck  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  US  officials  for  • 
new  Blair  government. 

He  repeated  that  rtNforcfor 
Britain’s  position  ki  Buflcye 
would  help  strengthen  nt  ; 
relationship  with  th#US.  "Wfr  •- 
want  to  restore  Britain's 
as  a leading  player  iftYWcope-  . 

We  do  not  see  that  4*  4 dot*  - 
filet  to  continuing  ourctos* 
relationship  with  the  US — on;  - 
the  contrary — and  neither  do 
they."  . 

He  said  he  had  received 
strong  support  for  Britain's  . 
suggestion  of  a conference  on 
the  issue  of  Nasi  gold,  and  ~ 
welcomed  US  Input  in  the 
renewed  initiative  for  North- 
ern Ireland  peace  talks.  The 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary,.. 
Mo  Mowlam,  will  arrival  to' 
Washington  on  Thursday  ito  _ 
meet  the  Senate  and  Congress  - 
foreign  affairs  committees.  . - 

While  Mr  Coeds  said  Britain 
“very  much  appreciated”  US 
efforts  to  restart  peace  talks, 
he  warned  against  it  taking 
any  “counterproductive  altar- ' 
native  initiative”  . 

Later  he:  tempered-  that 
remark,  saying:..  “I  am  not. 
aware  of  such  an  initiative.  . 
We  do  not  want,  at  the  prfo* 
ent  time,  another  initiative  it 
a time  when  the  focus  la  to 
make  the  talks  a success. * . ■ 

Asked  whether  the  DS 
wanted  Sinn  Fein  to  play  a 
part  in  the  talks,  he  said:  “No 
one  expressed  that  view.  Ob- 
viously we  would  need  a cred- 
ible presumption  of  a cease- 
fire to  proceed  with  talks." 

He  warned  that  if  the  05 
decided  to  pull  its  troops  out  - - 
of  Bosnia  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  Britain  would  do  the 
same.  "1  did  express  my  anxfr 
eties  over  a possible  with1 ■ 
drawaL  If  it  is  one  out,  it  is  aH 
out  Britain  was  there  before 
the  Americans  and  it  was  a 
very  lonely  position  to  be  in-”. 


Pentagon  plans! 
come  underfire 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
In  Washington  ' 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SGT0AVE  BRIDGES 


THE  Pentagon’s  plans  for 
taking  United  States  de- 
fence into  the  next  cen- 
tury were  criticised  yesterday 
for  being  rooted  in  cumber- 
some cold-war  strategy  and 
pandering  to  the  interests  of 
military  contractors. 

The  quadrennial  defence 
review  (QDR).  which  was 
published  yesterday,  flailed  to 
satisfy  either  Congress, 
whose  members  are  nervous 
about  base  closures  at  home, 
or  strategists  pushing  for 
leaner,  hi-tech  defence. 

It  includes  cuts  of  60,000 
active-duty  troops  and  about 
70,000  reserve  soldiers  but 
maintains  orders  for  Jets  for 
the  navy,  air  force  and 
marines. 

Critics  said  urgent  prior- 
ities, such  as  missile  de- 
fences, had  been  neglected  be- 
cause the  Pentagon  was 
afraid  to  damage  foe  aero- 
space Industry. 

Vice-Admiral  John  Shana- 
han, director  of  the  Centre  for 
Defence  Information,  said: 
“The  QDR  cancels  no  major 
programmes,  accepts  current 
strategy,  keeps  current  force 
structure  and  fails  to  Chal- 
lenge current  military 
spending 

"It  is  business  as  usual' 
with  some  nibbling  around' 
the  edges." 

The  review  anticipates  that 
foe  US  annual  defence  budget 
win  be  pegged  at  its  current 
level  — about  $250  billion 


(£150  billion)  — well  into  foe 
next  century.  -• 

Congress,  which  win  scruti- 
nise foe  review,  will  look 
mainly  at  troop  cuts,  but  Its 
members  were  predictably 
displeased  because  the  report 
envisages  base  closures. 

The  criticism  from  strate- 
gists is  more  serious.  They 
say  the  defence  secretary, 
William  Cohen,  has  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  chang- 
ing face  of  warfare,  instead 
relying  on  foe  mix  of  ships, 
tanks  and  jets  which  has 
served  the  US  since  the 
second  world  war. 

They  claim  that  the  element 
of  surprise,  requiring  quick 
troop  movements,  win  be  the 
main  feature  of  future  wars, 
and  cite  the  Gulf  war.  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein's  threes 
might  have  been  crushed 
sooner  had  the  US  and  Its  al- 
lies moved  more  swiftly,  they 
say. 

Even  though  the  US  armed 
forces  are  investing  In  new 
technology,  critics  say  that 
Mr  Cohen  has- not  gone  far 
enough  in  encouraging  such 
spending  Instead,  the  review 
still  includes  foe  improved 
model  of  the  navy's  F/A-18, 
the  air  force’s  F-22,  and  the 
Joint  Strike  Fighter  for  foe 
navy,  air  force  and  marines. 

The  defence  department  an- 
alyst Franklin  Spinney  said 
the  review  was  “foe  most  mis- 
managed exercise  since  I ar- 
rived at  foe  Pentagon  over 
two  decades  ago”.  . - 

He  added  that  "the  name  of 
the  game  is  to  protect  foe 
status  quo". 


Hero  of  Gallipoli’s  wounded 

finally  gets  a cross  to  bear 


Agmcies  in  Canberra 


A DONKEY  called  Murphy 
was  posthumously  deco- 
rated yesterday  for  his  brav- 
ery in  carrying  wounded  Aus- 
tralian soldiers  to  safety 
through  Turkish  sniper  fire 
at  Gallipoli,  82  years  ago. 

The  deputy  prime  minister 
Tim  Fischer,  placed  foe  puj> 
pie  cross  of  the  Royal  Society 
tor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  around  the  neck 
of  an  army  mascot  donkey. 
Simpson,  to  honour  his  fore- 
bear’s courage  and  commem- 
orate Australia's  best-loved 
legend  of  the  first  world  war 
campaign. 

Murphy  was  the  most  fam- 
ous of  a team  of  donkeys  used 
by  a stretcher-bearer,  John 
Kirkpatrick,  to  carry-  the 
wounded  down  to  the  beach. 

The  donkeys  wore  revered 
by  the  soldiers  for  their  tenac- 
ity  and  apparent  ability  to 
steer  clear  of  gunfire  as  they 
plodded  through  the  notori- 
ous Shrapnel  Gully.  They 
were  trained  to  walk  into  a 
medical  tent  with  the 
wou^?’  and»  on  the  com- 
mand  'back  pedal",  reverse 
out  and  set  off  on  their  next 
mercy  mission. 


Kirkpatrick  was  killed  by 
sniper's  shot  during  the  eight- 
month  battle  which  claimed 
about  9,000  Australian  dead 
and  20,000  wounded.  At  the 
soldiers’  Insistence,  Murphy 
was  evacuated  with  them, 

Mr  Fischer  praised  Kirk- 
Patrick  and.  his  donkeys’ 
heroism  as  one  of  the  great 
feats  of  the  war.  ■ ■ ■ 

“It's  part  of  the  rich  tapes- 
£7  our  military  past  and 
u a extremely  important  that 
we  maintain  that  military 
heritage.”  he  said  at  the  cen£ 
monjfa1  the  Australian  War 
Memorial,  where  they  are  al- 
ready commemorated  by  a 
statue.  - - 
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Cyclone  ravages  Bangladesh  coast 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Families  anxiously  await 
the  return  of  fishermen  ata 
village  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
after  a cyclone  ravaged  the 
Bangladeshi  coast 


yesterday  near  the  port  of 
Chittagong,  136  miles 
south-east  ofDhaka, 
reportedly  killing  at  least 
350 people. 


Official  sources 
confirmed  wine  deaths  and 
more  than  100  injured  in 
Chittagong,  but  said  they 
expected  the  toll  to  rise. 


Local  reporters  said 
hundreds  had  been  killed  on 
three  offshore  islands  and 
in  Cox’s  Bazar  district,  one 
of  the  areas  worst  hit 


Information  ministry 
officials  said  one  million 
people  had  been  evacuated 
from  the  cyclone's  path  by 
the  Red  Crescent  and  other 


volunteers,  and  there  were 
fears  that  high  seas  would 
flood  large  low-lying 
areas.  — Arshad  Mahmud 
and  agencies. 


Chris  McGreal  in  Kinshasa  on  the  alliance’s  retraining  programme  to  prevent  another  dictatorship 


News  in  brief 


to  buy  spare 
Pakistani  power 

INDIA  is  to  buy  electricity  from  Pakistan  to  the  new-found 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  long-standing  enemies.  The 
junior  power  minister,  s.  Venugopalacbart,  said  in  Bangalore 
on  Sunday  said  India  was  planning  to  buy  3.000  megawatts  of 
Pakistan’s  surplus  power  in  the  1998-99  financial  year. 

After  renewed  diplomatic  contacts,  the  Indian  and  Pakistani 
prime  ministers.  Inder  Kumar  Gujral  and  Nawaz  Sharif,  held 
talks  last  week  during  the  South  Aslan  Association  for 
Regional  Co-operation  summit  in  the  Maldives.  Their  chief 
foreign  sendee  officials  are  expected  to  hold  further  talks  late 
next  month  in  the  Pakistani  capital  Islamabad. 

Mr  Venugopalachari  said  the  power  ministry  would  work 
out  the  tariff  structu  re  for  buying  electricity  generated  by  three 
Pakistani  hydroelectric  plants  in  the  Indus  river  basin  to  the 
west  of  India- 

He  added  that  rivers  in  north-eastern  India  bad  the  potential 
to  generate  about  so.ooomw,  part  of  which  Ind  ia  was  consider- 
ing selling  to  Bangladesh.  The  Asia  Development  Sank  had 
begun  a feasibility  study  for  power  lines  between  eastern 
Indian  states  and  Bangladesh.  — Reuter.  Bangalore. 


Beijing  express  ties  the  knot 

CHINA  and  Hong  Kong  inaugurated  a direct  rail  service  between 
Beijing  and  Kowloon  yesterday,  six  weeks  before  the  colony 
reverts  to  Chinese  rule.  It  adds  a 29-hour  air-conditioned  journey 
of  1,410  miles  to  the  world's  great  railway  experiences. 

The  Hong  Kong  financial  secretary,  Donald  Tsang,  seeing  the 
train  off  at  Hung  Horn  railway  station,  Kowloon,  said:  “It  symbol- 
ises not  only  the  close  co-operation  between  the  Kowloon -Can  ton 
Railway  Corporation  and  the  [Chinese]  ministry  oT  railways  but 
also  the  strengthening  of  ties  between  Hong  Kong  and  China, 
which  so  many  people  have  been  longing  for.” 

Lam  Jun-cheng,  a Hong  Kong  businessman  arriving  on  the  first 
Be ij  jng-Hong  Kong  train,  said  it  was  a good  deal  and  a memorable 
journey. 

An  adult  ticket  for  a deluxe  berth  costs  HK$1,191  (about  £98) 
whQe  a "bard  sleeper”  costs  £58. 

The  first  direct  service  between  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  will 
be  launched  today.  — Reuter.  Hong  Kong. 


False  amber  warning 

THE  leading  Russian  expert  on  the  famous  Amber  Chamber, 
taken  as  trophy  art  by  German  soldiers  during  the  second  world 
war,  said  that  an  amber  fragment  discovered  In  Germany 
recently  did  not  belong  to  the  long  sought-after  set 

Ivan  Sautov,  director  of  the  Tsarkoye  Selo  museum  in  Pushtoo, 
outside  St  Petersburg,  identified  an  amber  cupboard  as  belonging 
to  the  Grimes  Gegelbe  Museum  in  Dresden.  The  discovery  of  the 
fragment  was  mysteriously  announced  just  after  the  upper  bouse 
of  the  Russian  parliament  passed  a law  making  it  virtually 
Impossible  to  return  Soviet  trophy  art  to  Germany. 

Germany  was  hoping  that  by  offering  the  amber  fragment  back 
it  might  strengthen  the  hand  ofPresident  Boris  Yeltsin,  who  is 
challenging  the  law  to  the  country’s  constitutional  court.  —David 
Hearst,  Moscow. 


Dostam  allies  join  Taliban 


Rebels’  first  task  is  to  ’reawaken’  Zaire 


THE  victorious  rebel 
alliance  In  the  former 
Zaire  — now  renamed 
the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo  — ; brushed 
aside  international  pressure 
for  early  elections  yesterday, 
saying  polls  will  be  held  only 
when  reconstruction  is  under 
way  and  the  population  is  re- 
educated through  local 
collectives. 

Deogratlas  Bugera,  secre- 
tary-general uf  the  Alliance  of 
Democratic  Forces  for  the 
Liberation  of  Congo-Zaire, 
said  32  years  of  dictatorship 
by  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  bad 
brainwashed  the  population 
into  submission. 

"We  must  reawaken  the 
population  politically.  It  is 
our  first  duty,"  he  said.  “The 
aim  is  to  avoid  the  possibility 
to  the  future  that  any  one 
man  can  confiscate  power." 


The  alliance,  which  de- 
scribed its  victory  as  a “David 
and  Goliath"  struggle  against 
the  deposed  regime,  said  polit- 
ical training  would  begin  with 
peasant  collectives  in  villages. 
Mr  Bugera  declined  to  be 
drawn  on  a time-scale  for  the 
re-education  programme  and 
subsequent  elections.  “Be  pa- 
tient," be  said. 

But  the  alliance  said  it 
would  fulfil  its  commitment 
to  form  a constituent  assem- 
bly within  two  months  which 
would  hammer  out  a new 
constitution. 

President  Nelson  Mandela 
of  South  Africa  said  yester- 
day the  alliance  leader,  Lau- 
rent Kabila,  would  arrive  in 
Kinshasa  today  and  address 
the  country.  A new  govern- 
ment is  also  expected  to  he 
announced. 

South  Africa  immediately 


recognised  the  new  regime,  as 
did  Rwanda  and  Burundi 
which  backed  the  rebel  force. 
Britain  has  also  recognised  it 
and  the  former  Zairean  em- 
bassy in  London  is  flying  the 
new  flag. 

Throughout  Kinshasa,  the 
name  “Zaire”  was  torn  down 
and  painted  over.  There  were 
ritual  burnings  of  the  old  flag, 
which  depicted  an  arm  clasp- 
ing a torch.  The  change  con- 
fused one  radio  announcer  in 
the  middle  of  a broadcast  “I 
don’t  know  whether  to  call 
this  the  Voice  of  Zaire  or  the 
Voice  of  Congo.  So  I think  Til 
call  it  the  Voice  of  Kinshasa." 
he  said. 

An  undertaker  built  a mock 
grave  for  Mr  Mobutu  at  the 
roadside.  A placard  under  his 
defaced  picture  on  the  head- 
stone read:  ‘May  you  rest  in 
disorder'.  People  threw  near 


worthless  banknotes  bearing 
Mr  Mobutu’s  portrait  on  to 
the  grave. 

The  exact  whereabouts  of 
the  deposed  Zairean  leader, 
who  fled  the  country  on  Sun- 
day. remained  unclear  yester- 
day. More  than  100  members 
of  his  extended  family  were 
trapped  in  Brazzaville,  the 
Congolese  capital  across  die 
river  from  Kinshasa,  after  the 
crew  of  Mr  Mobutu's  jet 
abruptly  resigned. 

But  other  relatives  of  Mr 
Mobutu,  including  several 
nieces,  stayed  to  Kinshasa 
saying  they  did  not  believe 
they  had  anything  to  fear 
from  the  affiance. 

In  many  ways,  Kinshasa 
has  swiftly  returned  to  its 
hectic  normality.  Civil  ser- 
vants queued  outside  their 
ministries  to  serve  the  regime 
even  though  there  are  no  min- 


isters. Some  were  enthusias- 
tic about  the  new  order. 
Others  said  they  hoped  to  get 
paid  for  a change.  Few  knew 
what  to  expect. 

For  the  first  time  to  years 
people  had  no  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  soldiers  on  the 
streets. 

One  group  was  truly  liber- 
ated by  the  arrival  of  the 
rebels.  About  800  prisoners  to 
Kinshasa  jail  bolted  on  Sun- 
day as  people  tore  into  the 
prison  to  loot  it. 

Much  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion believed  the  bulk  of  in- 
mates were  either  innocent  or 
simply  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  too  poor  to  bribe  a judge. 
Many  had  served  years  while 
a waiting  trial. 

Two  Russian  pilots,  jailed 
for  the  past  two  years  after 
their  plane  crashed  into  a 
crowded  market  killing  more 


than  200  people,  were  among 
those  who  made  a getaway  as 
Kinshasans  flooded  into  the 
dilapidated  prison  to  strip  it  of 
sinks,  desks  and  light  fittings. 

The  Russians  were  hidden 
by  the  prison  priest  for  a day. 
Their  whereabouts  are  un- 
known but  they  are  no  doubt 
as  keen  to  escape  the  new 
republic  as  any  of  Mr  Mobu- 
tu's cronies. 

• Sixty-three  people  were 
killed  and  12  wounded  when 
armed  Rwandan  Hutus  at- 
tacked camps  in  Burundi's 
north-west  province  of  Cibi- 
toke. state  Burundi  radio  said 
yesterday.  It  said  Rwandan 
Hutu  in  ter  ah  am  we  militia- 
men and  troops  from  Rwan- 
da's former  army  attacked  two 
'Tegroupment  camps"  for  Bu- 
rundian peasants  on  Sunday. 


Letters,  pas*  8 


Sex-change  singer 


Indonesia  braced  for  election 


offbeat  for  Egypt 


clashes  despite  ban  on  rallies 


Shyam  Bhatla  in  Cairo 


EGYPT  has  banned  the 
best-selling  music  of  an 
Israeli  transsexual  sing- 
tog  star,  denouncing  her  as  a 
"shameless  Jewish  prosti- 
tute”. 

Dana  International,  aged  30 
— bom  Yaron  Cohen,  a Jew- 
ish male  of  Yemeni  descent  — 
Is  regarded  as  a sex  symbol  in 
Israel.  In  1995  the  6ft  3in 
singer  narrowly  lost  the  op- 
portunity to  represent  her 
country  **t  the  Eurovision 
Song  Contest.  Now  her  hopes 
of  capturing  the  Arab  world 
have  been  dashed  by  Egypt's 
boycott. 

"They  claim  that  I tried  to 
laugh  at  their  language,  that 
it’s  not  honourable  for  me  to 
sing  songs  in  Arabic."  Ms  In- 
ternational told,  the  Cairo 
Times.  "But  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  Egypt  does  not 
want  a cultural  relationship 
with  Israel  and  that  explains 
the  press  campaign  against 
me.  I am  sure  that  [President 
Hosni]  Mubarak  does  not  have 
a problem  with  me." 

Ms  International’s  music 
first  reached  the  Cairo  mar- 
ket two  years  ago  when  she 
started  recording  in  Arabic. 
One  of  her  albums.  Mag- 
noona,  on  which  she  sings  Dir 
Balak  Mini.  Ya  Shawish  — 
Watch  out  for  me  Mr  Police- 


man. 1 am  a Respectable  Lady 
— is  still  an  under-the- 
counter  best  seller" 

Her  teeny-bopper  Egyptian 
fans  did  not  know  that  Dana’s 
soft  sexy  voice  belonged  to 
someone  who  had  started  life 
as  a man.  “Most  transsexuals 
never  lose  their  male  voices,” 
said  the  singer's  Israeli  man- 
ager, Opher  Nissim.  “But  in 
Dana’s  case,  the  change  has 
been  very  successful” 

Ms  International's  history 
was  discovered  when  she  ar- 
rived in  Cairo  to  star  in  an 
autobiographical  film.  News- 
papers denounced  her  as  a 
"Jewish  prostitute  manufac- 
tured to  unleash  her  moans 
and  shameless  words  from 
the  city  of  1,000  minarets". 

preachers  warn  that  Ms  In- 
ternational is  “part  of  a Mos- 
sad  conspiracy”  to  spread 
Aids  among  Egypt’s  youth. 
(They  also  accuse  Israel  of  ex- 
porting sexually  arousing 
chewing  gum  to  Egypt.) 

Despite  the  bate  campaign. 
Ms  International  believes 
that  young  Arabs  have  a 
special  feeling  for  her. 

“First  of  all  my  music  is  for 
the  Israeli  crowd,  and  if  the 
Arabs  like  it  too,  I am  very 
glad.  The  people  of  Egypt  are 
very  warm.  That’s  why  it 
makes  me  a tittle  bit  sad.  The 
people  are  very  nice — so  how 
come  the  government  has  for- 
bidden my  music?*’ 


Mfek  Cummtas-Bnie* 
In  Jakarta 


INDONESIAN  security 
forces  are  preparing  for 
trouble  today  despite  an  at- 
tempt by  party  leaders  to  halt 
big  rallies  and  parades  in  the 
hope  of  averting  fruitier  vio- 
lence before  the  May  29  gen- 
eral election. 

Rallies  were  stopped  after  a 
rash  of  violent  incidents 
showed  political  tempers  Har- 
ing in  the  run-up  to  the  vote. 
The  three  parties  contesting 
the  elections  have  agreed  that 
on  each  day  they  will  cam- 
paign in  different  parts  of  the 
Muslim-majority  country 
from  their  rivals. 

But  with  electioneering 
reaching  a climax,  it  is  un- 
clear whether  party  leaders 
can  control  spontaneous  dem- 
onstrations by  supporters. 
Foreign  commentators 


Mary  Jordan  and 
Kevin  Sullivan  In  Tokyo 


AN  AMERICAN  diplo- 
mat was  at  a dinner 

party  in  a Japanese 

home  when  he  excused 
himself  to  go  to  the  lava- 
tory. He  did  his  business, 
stood  up,  and  realised  that 
he  had  no  notion  how  to 
flash  it  away. 

Hie  diplomat  speaks  Jap- 
anese, bnt  was  nevertheless 
baffled  by  the  colourful 
array  of  buttons  on  the 
complicated  keypad.  So  he 
just  started  poshing. 

Be  hit  the  noisemaker 
button,  which  makes  a 
flushing  sound  to  mask 
anything  else  you  might  be 


the  five-yearly  elections  that 
have  returned  the  ruling 
party  Golkar  for  the  past  30 
years.  The  authorities  have 
further  Improved  the  odds  for 
Golkar  this  time  by  imposing 
unprecedented  restrictions  on 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
in  response  to  recent  out- 
bursts of  ethnic  and  religious 
violence  around  Indonesia. 

The  constraints  have  kept 
campaigning  subdued  for  the 
most  part,  Jakarta-based  ob- 
servers say.  Most  of  the  70 
people  who  have  died  during 
the  run-up  period  have  been 
killed  in  traffic  accidents,  and 
only  a few  to  fighting. 

But  supporters  of  the  three 
parties  allowed  to  contest  the 
election  have  flouted  cam- 
paign regulations  with  appar- 
ent impunity.  Golkar’s  oppon- 
enets  have  taken  advantage  of 
openings  to  vent  what  Indone- 
sian analysts  see  as  more  open 
defiance  ofPresident  Suharto 
than  in  previous  elections. 


doing-  He  hit  the  button 
that  starts  the  blow-dryer 
for  yoor  bottom.  Then  he 
hit  the  bidet  button  and 
watched  helplessly  as  a tit- 
tle plastic  arm,  a sort  of 
squirt  gun  shaped  like  a 

toothbrush,  appeared  from 
the  back  of  the  bowl  and 
began  shooting  a stream  of 
warm  water  across  the 
room  and  on  to  the  mirror. 

And  that’s  how  one  of 
America’s  promising  young 
diplomats  found  himself 
frantically  wiping  down  a 
Japanese  bathroom  with  a 
wad  of  toilet  paper. 

“It  was  one  of  my  most 
embarrassing  experiences 
in  Japan,**  the  official  said, 
diplomatically  asking  not 
to  be  identified. 


Troops  and  baton-wielding 
riot  police  Intervened  at  the 
weekend  to  halt  clashes  when 
Golkar  supporters  drove  into 
a district  of  the  capital  domi- 
nated by  backers  of  the  Mus- 
lim-oriented United  Develop- 
ment Party  (PPP>  and 
challenged  residents  to  pull 
down  PPP  posters. 

Troops  earlier  fired  teargas 
and  rubber  bullets  to  disperse 
a stone-throwing  crowd  of 
several  thousand  PPP  sup- 
porters angered  by  a police 
decision  to  prevent  their 
marching  down  a street  previ- 
ously open  to  Golkar. 

Several  incidents  of  vio- 
lence were  reported  in  other 
big  cities  on  Java,  the  heart- 
land of  PPP  support. 

Small  dusters  of  troops  and 
riot  police,  backed  by  mobile 
patrols,  are  stationed  at  main 
intersections  and  some  build- 
ings In  Jakarta.  But  a politi- 
cal scientist  Juwono  Sudar- 
sono,  said  the  small  number 


Just  as  many  foreigners 
finally  master  the  tradi- 
tional Japanese  seatless 
“squatter”,  they  are  being 
conftased  anew  by  super-hi- 
tech  sit-down  models  with  a 
control  panel  that  looks 
tike  an  aeroplane  cockpit. 

Japan  Is  the  world  leader 
in  hi-tech  toilets,  and  its 
biggest  manufacturer, 
Toto,  is  working  cm  a model 
that  will  chemically  ana- 
lyse urine.  Already  selling 
well  are  toilets  that  clean 
themselves,  have  germ-re- 
sistant coatings  and  spray 
pulsating  water. 

They  look  tike  a standard 
Western  model,  except  for 
the  control  pad,  which, 
among  other  things,  opens 
and  closes  the  lid  (male  and 


of  troops  deployed  around  the 
capital  — about  1,500  — 
showed  “the  measure  of  the 
realisation  that  at  some  point 
they  can't  ban  people  from 
voicing  their  concerns  for  a 
few  hours". 

“I  can't  see  this  holding 
them,”  a diplomat  said  of  the 
ban  on  big  rallies.  “The  num- 
bers and  the  attractions  of 
being  out  there  causing  a bit 
of  mayhem  are  too  big  for  the 
authorities  to  control.” 

But  the  violence  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  have  a bearing  on 
the  result  of  an  election  to 
which  Golkar  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  determination  to 
win  with  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  vote. 

"It’s  more  of  an  urban  phe- 
nomenon than  a political 
event,"  Mr  Sudarsono  said. 
“People  are  out  to  vent  their 
frustration  and  show  their  de- 
fiance of  the  authorities, 
which  they  can’t  do  when  the 
campaign  ends." 


female  versions)  and  sets 
the  spray  temperature. 

Many  foreigners  say  that 
once  they  get  used  to  these 
£lr260-£2,500  loos  they  find 
it  hard  to  do  without  them 
— especially  the  automatic 

seat  warmer.  Harry 
Sweeney,  an  Irishman  who 
raises  horses  in  Hokkaido, 
says  he  knows  a man  who 
drives  a mile  and  a half  out 
of  his  way  each  morning  to 
use  a public  toilet  with  a 
heated  seat 

“it  gets  very  cold  up  here 
in  the  winter,  so  those 
heated  seats  aren't  a lux- 
ury, they’re  a necessity.” 

Others  have  been  known 
to  retreat  unrelieved  before 
Such  complexity.  — Wash- 
ington Post, 


> 


Phone  rings  at  3pm  and  an 

aggressive-sounding  voice 

says:  “That  Patricia  Hewitt— 
If  she  is  typical  of  all  these 
women,  I think  it’s  absolutely 
...  wonderful!"  Phew- 

Gisela  Stuart’s  first  week  as  an  MP 


have  condemned  as  a sham 


Japan’s  Roboloos  bedevil  foreigners 


THE  northern  Afghan  militia  leader  Ahrhil  Ka^hiH  prvttam  Tret 
control  of  the  north-western  province  of  Faryab  to  mutineers 
yesterday,  but  held  on  to  his  stronghold  of  Mazar-i-Sharif,  the 
Alghan  Islamic  Press  agency  in  Pakistan  reported. 

It  said  that  General  Abdul  Malik  had  deserted  General  Dos- 
tarn's  side  to  join  forces  with  the  Taliban  militia  and  launched  a 
mutiny  In  four  provinces,  Faryab,  Samasan.  Jowzjan  and 
Raikb — Reuter,  Islamabad 


Cyprus  concert  go-ahead 

a 

A UNITED  NATIONS  bicnmmimal  concert  in  the  no  man’s  land 
of  divided  Cyprus  was  due  to  go  ahead  last  night  amid  unprece- 
dented security  measures  and  in  defiance  of  criticism  from 
factions  mi  both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  sides.  The  pop  stars  Burak 
Kut  from  Turkey  and  Sakis  Rouvas  from  Greece  were  due  to  take 
part. 

A spokesman  forUNFlCYP,  the  UN  peacekeeing  force,  said: 
“We  have  received  excellent  cooperation  from  police  and  all 
necessary  security  measures  are  in  place.  We  expect  everything 
will  go  weD."  Cyprus  police  took  control  of  all  the  approaches  to 
the  concert,  which  was  expected  to  attract  an  audience  of  about 
5,000. — Reuter.  Nicosia. 


Mandela’s  miscreant  guards 

MORE  than  one  in  10  members  of  the  South  African  national 
protection  service,  which  guards  President  Nelson  Mandela  and 
his  government,  are  facing  criminal  charges  ranging  from  mur- 
der to  kidnapping,  assault,  theft  and  drunken  driving. 

The  minister  of  safety  and  security,  Sydney  Mufamadi. 
revealed  in  a written  parliamentary  reply  that  198  of  the  service’s 
1,800  members  faced  charges  and  120  had  criminal  convictions. 
The  convictions  included  five  of  attempted  murder  and  two  each 
erf  rape,  kidnapping  and  armed  robbery. 

The  charges  pending  included  22  of  murder,  18  of  attempted 
murder,  23  of  assault  and  one  of  public  indecency. 

The  figures  were  dug  out  after  Mr  Mandela  and  ministers  were 
found  to  have  suffered  a rash  of  thefts  from  their  homes.  — Reuter. 
Cape  Town. 


Iraqi  Kurds  oust  PKK  fighters 

NORTHERN  Iraq's  Kurdistan  Democratic  Party,  now  to  alliance 
with  Turkey’s  incursion  force,  overran  the  offices  of  the  Turkish 
Kurdistan  Workers  Party  (PKK)  in  Irbll  at  the  weekend,  killing 
58,  including  28  prisoners,  according  to  the  Iraqi  National  Con- 
gress opposition  group. — Reuter,  IrbQ. 


Political  tightrope  on  peace 


The  Israeli  prime  minister,  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  defends 
his  policy  of  trying  to  reach  peace  with  the  Palestinians 
while  ensuring  Israel’s  security,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Knesset  yesterday  photograph:  david  Silverman 


Grand  Forks  dig  Big  Mac  feast 

JOAN  KROC,  widow  of  the  founder  of  McDonald's,  was  revealed 
at  the  weekend  as  the  benefactor  who  gave  315  million  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Grand  Forks  and  East  Grand  Forks,  the  twin 
cities  devastated  by  last  month ’s  Red  River  floods. 

She  asked  officials  to  give  $2,000  to  each  family  that  suffered  in 

the  floods,  without  revealing  her  name,  and  attempted  to  safe- 
guard her  anonymity  during  a tour  of  the  cities  by  transferring 
from  her  jet  to  a van  inside  an  airport  hanger.  The  towns  had 
dubbed  her  their  “angel”,  and  the  mayors  gave  her  letters  and 
gifts  from  residents,  including  a sweatshirt  inscribed  “I  helped 
rebuild  Grand  Forks  and  East  Grand  Forks". 

Mr  Kroc  was  ranked  by  Forbes  magazine  last  year  as  the  S8th 
richest  American,  with  an  estimated  fortune  of  £1.7  billion,  and 
nth  in  its  list  of  the  top  25  philanthropists,  giving  $33  mElkm.  — 
AP,  Grand  Forks. 
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Misleading  the  House 

Widdecombe  backs  charges  against  Howard 


FORMER  prisons  minister  Ann  Widde- 
combe went  to  the  Commons  yesterday 
committed  to  the  same  goal  that  her 
Labour  opponent.  Jack  Straw,  failed  to 
achieve  two  years  ago:  ending  Michael 
Howard's  political  career.  The  issue 
remained  the  same  — Howard’s  inter- 
ference in  operational  decisions  of  the 
Prison  Service  and  his  dismissal  of 
Derek  Lewis,  its  director  general  — but 
this  time  the  criticism  was  the  more 
devastating  because  it  came  from  some- 
one who  had  been  in  Howard’s  camp, 
shared  most  of  his  policy  objectives, 
and  was  ready  to  pay  tribute  to  much  of 
his  work  at  the  Home  Office.  Widde- 
combe’s  indictment  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  a crude  act  of  revenge  from  a 
demoted  minister  because  she 
remained  on  Howard's  team  to  the  end. 
She  has  been  unambiguous  about  her 
motive  — stopping  Michael  Howard's 
Tory  leadership  bid  — and  brutally 
honest  about  her  own  shortcomings: 
her  failure  to  speak  up  until  now.  So 
what  did  she  achieve? 

Compared  with  earlier  assassination 
speeches  — Geoffrey  Howe's  on  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  — this  was  not  a clinical 
knock-out  blow.  There  was  nothing 
simple  or  straightforward  about  the 
indictment  It  had  no  rhythm  or  rising 
climax.  The  central  issue  — the  precise 
degree  of  Michael  Howard's  interfer- 
ence — is  arcane  and  complex,  which 
meant  Widdecombe  was  forced  to  go j 
into  great  detail  Casual  viewers  must 
have  been  bemused.  But  her  target 
audience  was  not  the  TV  audience;  it 
was  the  other  164  Conservative  MPs 
who  will  soon  pick  their  new  leader. 

So  what  did  they  learn?  They  already 
knew  that  Michael  Howard  was  a devi- 
ous Home  Secretary-  Much  of  this  was 
established  when  this  battle  was  last 
waged  with  Jack  Straw.  Howard  denied 
interfering  in  operational  matters  — 
but  despite  his  blatant  denials,  his 
constant  interference  was  documented 


by  the  Learmont  report  endorsed  by 
the  then  Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons, 
Judge  Stephen  Tumim,  and  confirmed 
by  independent  Prison  Board  members. 
Much  of  the  other  evidence  two  years 
ago  came  from  officials,  who  spoke  to 
the  Guardian,  the  Times  and  ITN,  but 
could  not  be  named  because  of  civil 
service  confidentiality  rules. 

Yesterday,  Ann  Widdecombe  filled  in 
the  gaps.  She  was  cool,  unemotional 
and  specific.  She  had  consulted  the 
documents  and  officials  She  was  inside 
the  camp  at  the  time.  And  she  con- 
cluded that  the  three  charges  made  by 
Labour  against  Howard  — interference 
in  the  removal  of  a prison  governor, 
threatening  to  overrule  the  director- 
general  when  he  had  been  told  by  the 
Cabinet  Office  that  he  could  not,  selec- 
tive memory  loss  — were  all  upheld  by 
Widdecombe.  No  MP  can  accuse  an- 
other MP  of  lying  to  the  Commons  but, 
by  the  time  she  sat  down,  no  one  could 
have  been  in  any  doubt  about  the  Wid- 
decombe charge:  Michael  Howard  had 
misled  the  Commons.  In  her  withering 
phrase:  Michael  Howard  had  “an  exqui- 
site way  with  words”. 

Will  she  have  persuaded  the  Tory 
MPs?  They  would  do  well  to  take  note  of 
her  words  about  the  decline  of  Parlia- 
ment's reputation:  "It  is  urgently  neces- 
sary for  this  House  to  restore  its  reputa- 
tion with  the  nation.  It  should  alarm  us 
that  this  House  is  now  so  comprehen- 
sively viewed  as  devoid  of  honour  and  a 
sense  of  service."  What  was  needed  was 
a restoration  of  honour,  trust  and  truth- 
fulness. She  also  had  an  answer  to 
Michael  Howard’s  suggestions  that  his 
actions  demonstrated  an  ability  to  take 
tough  decisions:  “Regularly  to  protect 
and  excuse  ourselves  while  visiting 
serious  vengeance  on  others  corrupts 
justice  and  demeans  office  ...  Tough 
decisions  involve  a great  deal  more 
than  instant  law  and  instant 
dismissals.” 


Labour’s  own  sleaze  slurs 

It  must  act  decisively  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  all 


BRIBERY  is  a very  serious  charge,  but 
bribery  in  elections  pollutes  democracy 
itself.  That  is  why  the  charges  — which 
are  strongly  denied  — against  Moham- 
mad Sarwar,  the  Labour  MP  for  Glas- 
gow Govan,  nevertheless  give  rise  to 
wider  anxiety.  No  fewer  than  three 
rivals  now  claim  that  Mr  Sarwar  or  his 
supporters  tried  to  bribe  them  not  to 
stand  or  campaign  in  the  recent  bitterly 
fought  Govan  contest  These  claims 
have  rightly  been  referred  to  the  police, 
who  should  carry  out  their  investiga- 
tions as  promptly  as  they  can.  But  they 
have  also  spurred  the  Labour  Party  to 
summon  Mr  Sarwar  to  meet  the  chief 
whip  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  party 
will  not  hesitate  to  protect  its  good 
name  whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
police  probe.  If  Labour  is  serious,  its 
national  executive  must  today  establish 
an  independent  inquiry  into  all  allega- 
tions — which  include  false  registra- 
tion of  voters,  intimidation  of  electors 
and  breaches  of  election  expense  rules 
— which  have  been  made  about  its 
Govan  campaign.  Another  internal  in- 
quiry isn't  enough. 

Mr  Sarwar  has  rights  which  must  be 
protected.  But  the  most  important 
rights  are  those  of  the  voters  of  Glas- 
gow Govan,  who  have  an  unconditional 
entitlement  to  a properly  conducted 
and  fair  election.  If  those  rights  have 
been  breached,  then  there  must  be  a 
rerun.  Part  of  the  problem,  though,  lies 
with  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Brit- 
ish electoral  law  and  procedure.  The 
way  that  the  electoral  register  is  com- 


piled is  antiquated  and  inadequate;  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  there  were  no 
breaches  in  Govan,  whatever  the 
reason.  The  procedure  for  issuing  ballot 
papers  is  unsatisfactory,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  possibility  of  abuses  of  the  kind 
which  have  been  alleged  in  the  separate 
dispute  in  Winchester.  The  rules  on 
campaign  spending  do  not  operate  as  an 
effective  control  on  resourceful  (in  both 
senses  of  the  word)  candidates  and  need 
reform.  And  the  system  of  redress  is  out 
of  date  too.  If  Britain  had  a standing 
Electoral  Commission,  established  alter 
a thorough  reform  of  laws  which  are 
substantially  unchanged  from  the  1870s 
and  1880s,  then  some  of  the  problems 
alleged  in  Govan  could  be  dealt  with 
more  satisfactorily. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  Govan 
charges  are  a reminder  that  sleaze  is  no 
respecter  of  party.  Labour  needs  to  be 
very  clear  that  such  allegations  do  not 
only  happen  to  Conservatives.  Labour 
MPs  have  played  dirty  and  taken  dirty 
money  before  now,  and  may  do  so 
again.  Labour  local  authorities  have 
been  corrupt  in  the  past,  and  may 
become  so  once  more.  The  Government 
needs  to  be  very  careful  indeed  that  it 
has  made  no  appointments  which  are  or 
appear  to  be  given  in  return  tor  ser- 
vices rendered,  especially  financial  ser- 
vices. Nor  must  there  be  any  deception 
about  potential  conflicts  of  interest  in 
government,  particularly  in  appoint- 
ments in  economic  and  regulatory  min- 
istries. Labour  has  set  itself  high  stan- 
dards. and  it  must  live  by  them. 


Flagging  the  need  for  change 

But  why  not  look  for  a logo  from  Europe? 

blue  flag  with  “Britain’’  emblazoned 


THE  Union  Jack  goes  back  to  1603  when 
King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  be- 
came King  of  England.  Since  then  — 
when  it  was  an  amalgam  of  the  crosses 
of  St  George  and  St  Andrew  — it  has 
mutated  several  times,  including  the 
acquisition  of  the  supposed  flag  of  St 
Patrick  (actually,  the  Geraldines,  a 
powerful  Irish  family)  under  Oliver 
Cromwell.  A harp  was  added  to  the 
cross  of  St  George  to  symbolise  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  until  the  1660  resto- 
ration. After  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707,  it 
became  the  flag  of  the  new  United 
Kingdom  and  in  llffll  (when  Ireland  was 
added  to  the  UK)  the  modem  version  of 
the  flag  was  introduced. 

But  not  for  much  longer  if  Wolff 
Olins,  the  design  consultancy,  has  Its 
way.  Britain,  it  argues,  is  tired  and 
needs  a new  brand  image  just  like  BT 
and  the  Labour  Party.  It  suggests  that 
we  drop  the  (redundant)  Great  from 
Great  Britain  and  adopt  a new  red-and- 


across  it  in  white.  The  rationale  is  that 
Britain  needs  a strong  new  brand  image 
for  the  next  century  which  jettisons  an 
imperial  past  and  file  associations  with 
poor  industrial  relations  and  late  deliv- 
ery to  which  the  Union  Jack  is  unfortu- 
nately linked. 

But  why  drop  one  of  the  best-known 
flags  in  the  world  for  one  so  little 
recognised  that  “Britain”  would  have 
to  be  printed  across  it?  There  is  a case 
for  looking  afresh  at  our  national  em- 
blem but  shouldn’t  we  be  looking  in  the 
direction  of  Europe?  If  we  have  lost  an 
empire  but  gained  a free  trading  area 
then  why  not,  for  a start  put  the 
emblem  of  the  EU  where  the  harp  used 
to  be?  Or,  invite  suggestions  from  com- 
panies and  individuals  as  part  of  a 
special  millennium  competition?  In  this 
way  we  may  be  able  to  answer  more 
easily  that  tricky  question:  who  do  we 
think  we  really  are? 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


No  escape 
for  Mr  Howard 


IT  was  the  escape  erf  our  cli- 
ent, Keith  Rose,  and  others 
from  HMP  Farkhurst  which 
led  to  the  dismissal  of  Derek 
Lewis  and  John  Marriott  (Ex- 
governor  says  Howard  made 
him  a scapegoat,  May  16). 

We  are  instructed  that  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings against  him  for  escape,  a 
senior  prison  officer  gave  evi- 
dence that  a call  had  been 
received  at  HMP  Parkhurst 
Security  Department  from  the 
office  of  the  then  Home  Secre- 
tary. Michael  Howard,  to  the 
effect  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  Mr  Rose  from 
writing  letters  relating  to  his 
attempts  to  establish  his  inno- 
cence of  a murder  conviction. 

As  a result  of  that  telephone 
call,  our  client's  cell  was 
trashed  by  prison  officers  and 
correspondence  and  writing 
equipment  were  removed,  ef- 
fectively stopping  his  appeal 
campaign 


Mr  Rose  points  out  that  es- 
cape is  the  only  non-violent  of- 
fence which  will  put  a pris- 
oner into  a crown  court  to  air 
his  grievances,  and  perhaps 
Michael  Howard  is  the  author 
of  his  own  current  misfor- 
tunes? Wes  the  phone  call  pol- 
icy or  operational? 

Paul  MttchelL 
Timms  (Solicitors). 

23  West  Street, 

Swadlincote  DE11 9DG. 

Tory  topics 

IF  the  Trades  succeed  in  forc- 
ing a re-run  of  the  elections 
In  Kettering  and  Winchester 
(Letters,  May  19),  the  Lib/Dem 
should  not  stand  in  the  former 
and  Labour  should  give  the 
Lib/Dem  a free  run  in  the  lat- 
ter constituency.  This  will  pre- 
vent Roger  Freeman  and 
Gerry  Malone  from  overriding 
the  majority  decisions  not  to 
return  Tory  candidates. 

Ron  Drennan. 

81  Victoria  Road, 

Saltney.  Flintshire  CH4  8SY. 

I HAVE  attended  many  counts 
and  have  always  felt  a degree 
of  unease  when  the  majority 
has  been  low.  counts  are  held 
lflte  at  night,  counting  agents 
have  often  been  campaigning 
all  day.  and  the  counters  have 
already  done  a day’s  work. 
People  do  get  very  tired. 

Alan  R Wilson. 

8 King's  Bench  Walk, 

London  EC4Y7DU. 

I WAS  amused  to  read  (The 
Week,  May  17)  that  “incredi- 
bly (Simon]  Heffer  is  backing 
the  former  chanceflor”  for  the 
Tory  party  leadership.  The 
previous  day  in  the  New 
Statesman  someone  called 
Simon  Heffer  wrote:  “The  next 
leader  must  he  a Eurosceptic, 
preferably  John  Redwood,  if 
not  him  Peter  Lilley  . . ."  Are 
the  two  Heifers  related? 

Colin  Farlow. 

10  Grisedale  Crescent. 
Eggtesdiffe 


Cleveland  TS16  9DS. 


Gulf  of  understanding 


IT  IS  curious  that  a keen 
student  or  medical  history 
like  Professor  Elaine 
Showalter  (First  casualty  of 
the  Gulf  war.  May  17)  should 
Ignore  the  fact  that  Freud’s 
theories  of  hysteria  have  been 
discredited.  We  now  know 
that  they  were  elaborate  fan- 
tasies dressed  up  as  science. 

There  is  also  a good  deal  of 
evidence  to  suggest  that  many 
of  Freud's  patients  were  suf- 
fering from  serious  neurologi- 
cal conditions,  including  epi- 
lepsy, and  that  they  weren’t 
cured  by  psychoanalysis.  The 
diagnosis  of  hysteria  may  be 
unfashionable  today,  but  doc- 
tors continue  to  misdiagnose 
organic  conditions  as  psycho- 
logical illnesses,  using 
equally  dubious  terms,  such 
as  “somatisation  disorder’’. 

None  of  this  seems  to  worry 
Showalter,  who  bemoans  the 
fact  that  so  few  people  these 
days  are  able  to  appreciate 
Freud's  “insights". 

T?lina  RjgJer. 

24  Palatine  Road, 

London  N168SX. 


ELAINE  Showalter  did  a 
little  to  restore  a sane 
perspective.  The  idea  that 
there  could  be  a psychological 
element  to  Gulf  war  syn- 
drome does  not  get  much  of 
an  airing,  althmigh  it  is  obvi- 

ous  enough. 

There  is  another  dimension 
which  I have  never  seen  men- 
tioned and  which  is  conspicu- 
ous for  its  absence  from 
Sho waiter's  article:  guilt  If 
someone  had  killed  or  helped 
to  km  dozens,  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands  of  people — ie 
Iraqi  people,  soldiers,  con- 
scripts — one  would  expect 
them  to  show  some  sort  of 
psychological  symptoms.  For 
the  sake  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  I would  hope  so. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  it  was  a somewhat 
one-sided  conflict  at  that  and 
somehow  I don’t  think  Iraqi 
veterans  get  very  much  in  the 
way  of  counselling, 

BiH  Fakes. 

4 Lome  Villas. 

Workington,  . 

Cumbria  CA14  4BY. 


PROFESSER  Showalter’s 
argument  for  strong 
links  between  stress  and 
physical  suffering  in  veter- 
ans of  the  Gulf  war  accords 
with  an  increasing  number  of 
research  findings.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  headline  sum 
mary  of  the  essay  suggested 
the  opposite,  implying  that 
the  physical  symptoms  suf- 
fered were  a "merely  neu- 
rotic response". 

Just  because  science  has 
not  yet  revealed  the  complex 
relationships  between  “men- 
tal" and  “physical"  processes 
in  humans  does  not  mean 
they  are  trivial,  as  the  term 
“neurotic”  might  imply.  It  is 
a pity  that  the  headline  per- 
petuates precisely  the  misun 
derstanding  and  stigma 
which  Professor  Showalter 
strives  to  remedy. 

(Dr)  Anna  Donald. 
Department  of  Epidemiology 
and  Public  Health. 

University  College. 

London. 

1-19  Torrington  Place, 

London  WClE  6BT. 


Smoking  gun 

YOUR  article  (Tax  rises  do 
not  persuade  the  poor  to 
give  up  smoking.  May  14)  was 
misleading.  Your  correspon- 
dent refers  to  an  article  and 
editorial  in  the  journal 
Tobacco  Control  based  on  US 
research  which  showed  that 
smoking  rates  declined  in 
both  those  above  and  below 
the  US  poverty  line  from  1983- 
1993,  by  8.2  per  cent  and  7.7 
per  cent  respectively. 

Rates  of  smoking  were 
higher  and  quit  rates  lower  in 
the  lower-income  groups,  but 
the  study  did  not  investigate 
the  effects  of  price  changes. 

We  have  analysed  UK  data 
for  price  influences  over  the 
last  20  years  and  found  that 
lower  socio-economic  groups 
were  most  likely  to  reduce 
tobacco  consumption  in  res- 
ponse to  price  rises.  The 
Issues  are  complex  and  a 
range  of  policies  (including 
reducing  income  inequalities 
and  stress  to  deprived  single 
parents)  is  needed  to  further 
reduce  tobacco  consumption 


and  its  toll  in  death  and  ninpgs 
in  lower-income  groups.  The 
evidence  shows  tax  is  a major 
influence  and  does  not  sup- 
port the  thrust  of  your  article. 
(Dr)  Paul  Roderick. 

(Prof)  Joy  Townsend. 

Wessex  Institute  For  Health 
Research  and  Development, 
Southampton  General 
Hospital. 

Southampton  SOi6  6YD. 

TWO  cheers  for  Frank  Dob- 
son’s decision  to  ban  ad- 
vertising and  sports  sponsor- 
ship by  tobacco  companies. 
It’s  a bizarre  anomaly  that 
tobacco  Is  still  a legal  com- 


modify,  while  users  of  other, 
less  harmful,  recreational 
drugs  are  hounded  through 
the  courts.  We  rightly  con- 
sider banning  handguns  be- 
cause they  are  responsible  for 
a small  number  of  tragic 
deaths.  But  smoking  is  like 
having  millions  of  people 
holding  guns  to  their  own 
heads  and  playing  Russian 
roulette.  Three  cheers  will  be 
due  when  the  Government  be- 
gins the  dismantling  of  the 
entire  tobacco  industry. 

John  Morrison. 

5 Brunswick  Street 
Hebden  Bridge, 

W Yorks  HX7  6AJ. 


House  room 

I WAS  astonished  by  your 
correspondence  (Letters. 
May  16)  attacking  Betty 
Boothroyd's  decision  not  to 
provide  House  of  Commons 
facilities  for  Gerry  Adams 
and  Martin  McGuinness. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  a 
matter  of  practicality  and 
common  sense  that  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  MPs 
who  come  to  Westminster  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  office  to 
which  they  have  been  elected. 
MPs  who  choose  to  do  other- 
wise — and  that  choice  is 


theirs  — cannot  expect  to  en- 
joy those  facilities  if  they 
choose  not  to  do  the  job. 

It  also  seems  paradoxical  to 
cite  democracy  in  support  of 
the  Adams/McGuinness  posi- 
tion. By  deciding  not  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  House  and 
declining  to  do  the  job  for 
which  MPs  are  elected,  they 
are  effectively  disenfranchis- 
ing a significant  proportion  of 
pieir  constituents  and  deny- 
ing the  whole  of  their  constit- 
uencies effective  representa- 
tion in  Parliament 
Gordon  G Robbie. 

5 Greenwood  Close, 
Ashwellthorpe, 

Norfolk  NR16 1HB. 


Trading  claims  on  the  West  Lothian  conundrum 

T AM  Dalyell  did  not  “dream 
I up”  the  West  Lothian 


CONTRARY  to  what  Tam 
Dalyell  asserts  (The  Scot- 
tish answer  to  Dalyefi’s  West 
Lothian  conundrum.  May  16) 
there  is  a simple  answer  to 
the  West  Lothian  question. 

England  has  some  45  mil- 
lion people,  Scotland  some  6 

million-  England  is  Scotland's 

most  important  Immediate 
market  for  its  products.  Al- 
most all  Scottish  trade  with 
Europe  has  to  pass  through 
England  and  is  therefore  de- 
pendent upon  the  English 
transport  system-  The  Scot- 
tish financial  system  and  net- 
work is  inextricably  part  of 
the  English  system  centred  in 
the  City  of  London.  Whatever 
happens  in  England  has  a 
direct  economic,  cultural  and 
political  effect  upon  Scotland. 

This  reality  renders  it  per- 
fectly fair  for  Scottish  MPs  to 
have  a say  in  English  matters, 
for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  no  distinctly  sepa- 


rate English  matters.  What 
matters  to  Scotland  is  what 
happens  in  Westminster. 
Michael  Knowles 
1 Howey  Lane.  Congleton, 
Cheshire  CWll  4AE. 

THE  answer  to  the  West  Lo- 
thian question  is  quite 
simple.  The  Westminster  par- 
liament is  the  parliament  of 
the  UK.  The  parliamentary 
business  of  the  UK  comprises 
mainly  defence,  foreign  pol- 
icy and  national  economic 
policy.  At  present  the  English 
seem  content  that  the  UK  par- 
liament deals  with  specifi- 
cally English  business.  If  they 
decide  that  Westminster  is  no 
longer  the  right  place  to  con- 
duct their  own  local  business 
toe  answer  is  that  they  should 
demand  their  own  devolved 
parliament 
Richard  Kimber. 

22  Crossbill  Terrace. 

Wormit,  Newport -cm-Tay. 


question.  It  was  first  raised 
by  opponents  of  Gladstone’s 
Home  Rule  movement  All  Mr 
Dalyell  did  was  adapt  It  for 
his  own  needs.  Anyway, 
what’s  the  fuss?  Noone  south 
of  the  border  seems  to  care 
about  the  West  Belfast  ques- 
tion or  the  Westminster 
question. 

Charles  Haggerty. 

1/L,  72  Crichton  Street 
Springbum,  Glasgow. 

IF  there  are  direct  elections 
I to  the  new  Scottish  parlia- 
ment members  who  also  hap- 
pen to  be  members  or  the 
House  of  Commons  will  have 
been  elected  with  a different 
(additional)  mandate,  and 
hence  toe  West  Lothian  ques- 
tion does  not  arise. 

Nick  Forbes. 

3 Hoadly  Road, 

Cambridge  CB3  0HX. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be  faxed 
on  0171  837  4530  or  sent  by  post 
to  119  Farringdon  Road,  London 
EC1R  3ER,  and  by  e-mail  to  fet- 
.lerstSguard1an.co.uk.  Please  in- 
clude a full  postal  address  and 
daytime  telephone  number,  even 
In  e-mailed  letters.  Wa' regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  receipt  of 
letters.  We  may  edit  them: 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to 
appear 


A Country  Diary 


New  Zaire, 
new  Africa 


YOUR  Leader  (Rejoicing  In 
Kinshasa,  May  19).  is  right 
in  pointing  out  toe  role  of  the 
US  Export-Import  Bank  tn  the 
destruction  of  Zaire.  How- 
ever. with  the  tyrannical  Mo- 
butu regime  as  history  now,  it 
Is  important  for  democratic 
forces  to  support  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  Laurent  Kabila 
and  the  Congolese  people 
with  moral,  diplomatic  and 
concrete  assistance  In 
rebuilding  democratic  and 
economic  institutions  that 
will  make  the  new  era  mean- 
ingful in  everyday  life. 

President  Kabila's  transi- 
tional government  has  to 
bring  in  the  Lumumbaists. 
As  to  toe  Zairean  Tutssis,  It  is 
important  to  acknowledge 
their  role  in  ending  the  32 
years  of  despotism.  A policy 
that  allows  regional  govern- 
ments (Kisangani,  Lumumba- 
shi.  Maji  MbujL,  Bukava)  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  bad 
governance,  ethnicity,  cor- 
ruption and  economic  mis- 
management associated  with 
the  past  regime  Is  a necessity. 

The  new  authorities  should 
remember  that  only  regional 
co-operation  can  lessen  fur- 
ther insurgency  in  the  region. 
A common  citizenship  for  all 
people  of  the  Great  Lakes  : 
region,  free  movement  of 
labour  and  capital  and  the 
retrieval  of  the  millions 
stolen  by  Mobutu  and  his 
friends  should  be  some  of  the 
polices  that  the  leaders  of 
Angola.  Uganda,  Rwanda  and. 
of  course,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  toe  Congo  need  to 
think  and  act  on. 

Napoleon  Abdulai. 

Africa  Research  & 

Information  Bureau. 

5 Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
London  SEl  7XW. 

ITS  worth  reemphasising 
that  the  Mobutus,  Mo  is  and 
Mugabes  of  Africa  are  prod- 
ucts of  powerful  International 
forces,  structures  and  institu- 
tions which  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  support  and  nour- 
ish individuals  of  dubious 
character  to  the  detriment  of 
the  people  of  Africa. 

The  good  thing  is  that  this 
attitude  is  changing  and  there 
appears  to  be  a greater  ten- 
dency toward  a fairer,  or  at 
least  more  realistic,  relation- 
ship in  International  politics 
and  economics.  Maybe  things 
will  change  for  the  better. 
Then  we  win  stop  seeing  Eth- 
opians,  Somalis  and  Rwan- 
dans on  our  televisions,  and 
Africans  will  stop  going  West 
as  economic  and  political 
refugees,  and  start  going  as 
tourists  and  skilled  workers. 
Femi  Adeyemi. 

47  Grovesnor  Road. 

London  W7 1HR. 


BLACKMORE  VALE:  There 
was  a time  when  much  of 
Blackmore  Vale  was  almost 
impassable  swamp  except  in 
high  summer.  Today  it  is 
mostly  well-irrigated  pasture 
rather  than  treacherous 
marsh,  and  after  the  recent 
ary  spell,  rain  is  now  encour- 
aging lush  and  plentiful 
growth,  and  the  River  Stour, 
wriggling  in  a generally 
southerly  direction  across  the 
plain.  Is  fUlL  You  notice  thl$ 
particularly  at  places  where 
man  has  blocked  the  river's 
flow  to  create  heads  of  water 
to  feed  waterwheels  and  later 
turbines.  They  say  there  were 
once  100  mills  on  the  Stour. 
At  Sturminster  Newton  a 
wide,  shining  expanse  of 
water  stretches  beside  the 
meadows  that  in  winter  be- 
come a broad  lake.  The  Stour, 
having  collected  water  from 
across  much  of  the  vale,  is 
affectively  checked  and  man- 
aged at  this  point  by  the  Inge- 
nious deployment  of  four 
matches'’  or  sluice  gates  that 
zig-zag  across  from  the  mill  to 
toe  distant  bank  opposite. 
Above  the  barriers  is  flat 
calm,  and  only  a few  feet  from 


toe  precipice  where  is 
water  cascades  to  the  k 
level,  and  just  enough  of 
funnelled  off  to  drive  the  i 
tall  slender  reeds  scat 
quiver. 

The  mill-manager  den 
strated  an  ancient  techn. 
for  checking  the  balance 
tracking  of  the  upper  (“ 
nlng")  stone  on  its  splndli 
that  the  gap  between  rum 
stone  and  bedstone  was  m 
tained  at  just  less  than 
thickness  of  a grain,  a < 
cate  mechanism  suspend 
swan  or  goose  feather  so 
the  tip,  dipped  in  reddle- 
just  touched  the  stone's 
face.  With  one  revolution 
the  stone,  you  hoped 
achieve  an  even  and  pei 
red  circle,  and,  by  a sin 
procedure,  an  even,  stra 
line  on  the  rim.  Uneven) 
was  corrected  by  drop: 
molten  metal.  Thomas  H* 
wrote  The  Return  Of  The 
five  in  a house  that  sts 
across  the  water-mead< 
Perhaps  the  original  of 
gory  Venn,  his  myster 
reddleman,  supplied  the 
here. 

JOHN  VALL 


ircfian  Tuesday  May  20 1997 


Neman 

• • 1 

i chaotic  hilarity 
that  passes  for  the 
Tory  leadership  eleo- 
1 has  obliged  Diary  fore- 
Steptoe,  the  West 
ind  tender  best 
1 for  his  eclipse  of 
*el  4 Racing’s  Derek 
lomsoninthe  Great  Hp- 
Stakes,  to  take  a rain- 
' 'Until yesterday, 
betting  order  had 

leth  Clarke  and  Wit 
1 Hague  as  5-2  joint 
favourites,  with  William 

1 ague,  Peter  Lilley  and 

.*d  Andrew  Lloyd- Web- 
at  4-1.  Fatty  Soames, 

( possibly  standing  with  Sad- 
r dam  Hussein  on  the  Gulf- 
war  veterans’ ticket,  and 

Prince  Naseem  Hamed  were 
both  10-1  chances,  with  Bar- 
( oneas  Thatcher.  Posh  Spice 
victoria  Adams,  Telegraph 
j editor  Charles  Moore  and 
1 the  lateZBarry  Worth 
grouped  at  14-7.  John  Red- 
wood, ojnr  former  youth- 
cultnrecorrespondent,  was 
33-1,  ■ with  Stephen  Dorrell 
the  isq-l  outsider.  Betting 
was  suspended  yesterday 
when  the  former  Defence 
Tom  King 
touted  by  Alan 
a replacement  for 
Thatcher  in 1990)  said  he 
woolc  consider  becoming  a 
short  ;erm  caretaker  man- 
ager. n the  style  of  the  late 
Joe  M ;rcer.  Meanwhile,  un- 
confi  med  rumours  suggest 
that!  ichael  Fab  dean  t’s 
wig  if  being  urged  by  its 
suppe  rters  to  stand  as  the 
cand  late  best  placed  to 
find!  solution  to  the  Irish 
Jigp  oblem.  Steptoe  will  be 
refoi  ning  the  list  if  things 
beco  tea  little  clearer. 


• grow  that  Sir 
ice  Conran  may 
(have  mislaid  his  ego. 
The  jtesign  Museum  in  Lon- 
don, which  he  Co-founded, 
is  b(  ding  the  Coca-Cola 
Bott  e Exhibition  later  this 
nun  h,  and  the  press  pack 
has  zxived.lt  contains  fbur 
pho  pgraphs  of  world-fam- 
ous Oth-century  cultural 
icox  • holding  bottles  of  the 
drii  s.  The  full  line-up  is  as 
foil  ws:  the  Beatles.  John 
Remedy , Jayne  Mansfield 
and. . yes,  you  guessed  it 
. . /Terence  Conran.  Only 
on®  ut  of  four? 


I 


I (N'T  it  lovely  to  see  Rob- 
1 jrt  Maxwell's  little  tribe 
I loing  so  well  in  govern- 
mot?  Apart  from  Alastalr 
Cappbell  and  Bernard  Don- 
ogjne  (a  junior  minister  at 
agriculture),  Helen  Liddell, 
dpiaio  Bob's  onetime 
hschet-woman In  Scot- 
hid,  is  a Treasury  minia- 
te. Not  to  mention,  of 
corse,  the  former  People 
chunnist  Mandy  Mandel- 
sfa.  about  whom  Maxwell 
igratedly  once  said,  to  then 
ditor  BID  Hagerty:  “Give 
4is  man  a Job.  He  needs  the 
ioney All  it  needs  now  is 
■ berths  to  be  found  for 
r Jay,  and  for  that  lov- 
>le  chump  Joe  Haines  to 
hake  a poignant  return  to 
pie  No  10  press  office.  Per- 
haps as  Alastair’s  assistant? 


n 


N surprising  news  from 
the  world  of  football.  It 
seems  that  David  Mellor 
idid  not  Join  his  pal  Tony 
I Banks  at  Wembley  to  watch 
j Chelsea  win  the  PA  Cup 
! after  all,  going  to  a rock 

• concert  instead.  Listeners 
' to  his  Radio  3 phone-in  on 

• Saturday  evening  first  be- 
came suspicious  when 
David  said  that  Emerson 
had  been  “outstanding". 
Since  the  Brazilian  was,  un- 
mistakably and  by  a mas- 
sive distance,  the  worst 
player  on  the  pitch — our 
own  David  Lacey  charitably 
described  him  as  “somnam- 
bulant” — close  students 
are  convinced  that  he  es- 
chewed the  match,  perhaps 
out  of  nerves,  in  favour  of 
the  gig.  “It  is  inconceivable 
that  he  was  at  Wembley,  be- 
cause only  a spectator  with 
a sublime  ignorance  of  foot- 
ball could  have  got  it  so 
risihly  wrong."  says  one  ex- 
pert. "Having  said  that,  it 
wouldn’t  have  hurt  him  to 
have  mentioned  Lake  and 
Palmer." 


BANWHILE,  an- 
other Tory  casualty 
turned  Radio  S Live 
presenter  has  chanced  upon 
an  exciting  new  career  for  a 
chronically  underemployed 
member  of  the  royal  family. 
On  Sunday.  Edwin  a Cur- 
rie was  chatting  to  fellow 
members  of  the  European 
Movement  (she  is  vice- 
chairman),  when  one  chap 
mentioned  that  the  biggest 
problem  they  face  is  with 
languages.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible, he  said,  to  find 
someone  who  can  translate 
from  Danish  into  Greek.  It’s 
takenhalf  a century  to  find 
It,  but  thank  God,  thank 
God ... . there  Is  a point  to 
the  Duke  ofRdlnbttrgh  after 
alL 
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HE  Conservative  Party 
deserves  everything  it 
gets.  The  greatest  elec- 
tion-fighting machine 
in  Europe  turns  out  to  be  a 
hollow  shell,  it  has  brought 
this  condition  on  itself.  The 
spectacle  of  it  attempting  to 
run  a leadership  election 
through  the  votes  of  164  politi- 
cians is  regarded,  even  by 
themselves,  as  laughable. 

Yet  the  party  ram  do  noth- 
ing about  it.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  awesome,  certainly 
the  least  anticipated,  of  all 
epitaphs  on  18  years  of  Tory 
rule.  They  can  the  country  for 
all  that  time,  but  destroyed 
the  party  in  the  process,  un- 
observed on  or  off  the  en- 
campment Many  years  ago. 
Labour  also  destroyed  itsrff 
But  • whereas  Labour  went 
through  this  Immolation 
while  In  opposition,  the 
Tories  did  it  while  in  power. 
Has  a more  systemic  onset  of 
nemesis  ever  coincided  with  a 
more  extreme  gurhihWnw  of 
hubris?  I think  not 
In  this  Conservative  period, 
many  of  us  wrote  about  the 
death  of  politics:  the  waning 


of  enthusiasm,  the  retreat 
from  party,  the  collapse  of  po- 
litical optimism.  What  we  all 
neglected  to  notice  was  that 
the  Tory  Party,  not  Labour, 
was  the  most  potent  agent  of 
this  regrettable  development 
Throughout  the  Thatcher 
and  Major  years,  the  party 
was  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
strument- It  nominated  MPs, 
saw  them  elected,  did  what  the 
leader  told  it  This  has  always 
been  its  role,  and  these  two 
leaders  found  that  quite  suffi- 
cient- Their  attempts  to  ener- 
gise it  were  spasmodic,  to 
reform  it  non-existent 
Because  it  delivered  four 
election  victories,  they 
thought  it  did  not  need 
reforming  They  patronised  it 
like  dirt,  which  their  prede- 
cessors had  got  away  with 
doing  for  decades.  Real  Tories 
knew  their  place:  which  was 
to  stand  supplicant  and 
respectful  before  the  great 
men.  and  occasionally  women, 
they  sent  to  Westminster. 

This  relationship,  more- 
over, involved  no  struggle. 
The  party  took  it  lying  down. 
Except  for  the  Charter  Group, 
a collection  of  reformist  wor- 
thies nobody  listened  to,  there 
was  no  pressure  for  renewal, 
still  less  for  party  democracy. 
Annual  conferences  came  and 
went  Mr  Head  tine  roared,  Mr 
Portillo  postured,  Mr  Major 
got  away  with  anything  he 
had  to  get  away  with,  every- 
one hugged  themselves  with 
pleasure  at  the  avoidance  of  a 
row.  The  Tory  Party  culture 
attained  stasis  for  two  de- 1 


cades,  while  the  Thatch  erite 
revolution  was,  reassuringly, 
taking  over  the  country. 

Underneath,  things  did  not 
stand  so  stiff.  Society,  includ- 
ing political  society,  moved 
on.  A rule-book  written  for  the 
age  of  deference  carried  over 
into  a different  era.  The  hier- 
archy of  authority  it  en- 
shrined was  sustained  well 
past  the  when  thfo  hart 
become  an  Elusion. 

Meanwhile,  the  Young  Con- 
servatives, hardly  noticed 
and  barely  lamented,  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Although 
well  on  the  way  to  becoming 
an  old  people's  home,  the 
party  won  the  1992  election, 
and  plainly  thought  the  good 
days  would  go  on  for  ever.  As 
for  leaders,  any  notion  that 
their  selection  might  in  new 
times  require  the  involve- 
ment of  cadres  beyond  the 
mighty  parliamentary  elite 
failed  to  enlist  the  smallest 
particle  of  prescience  from 
the  owners  of  the  status  quo. 

So  (me  portion  of  this  body 
politic.  Its  living  humanity, 
began  to  shrivel  Simulta- 
neously, its  bloodstream  be- 
came dependent  on  transfu- 
sions from  suppliers  with  no 
interest  in  Conservatism  save 
as  a speculative  bet  at  the  in- 
terface of  the  government/ 
business  complex. 

Government  carried  on, 
with  undiin  in  tehed  grandeur. 
Ministers  became  ever  surer 
that  nobody  else  was  lit  to  do 
the  job.  But  the  entity  that  put 
them  there  was  kept  alive  by 
donations  that  came  from  dis- 


tant parts  and  could  only  be 
tendered  unaccountably,  from 
behind  a wall  of  secrecy.  Even 
these  will  now  dry  up,  crimi- 
nalised by  the  new  govern- 
ment if  not  already  with- 
drawn by  speculators  who 
have  finally  discovered  more 
sense  than  money.  This  party, 
which  a month  ago  still  looked 
with  disdain  on  the  presump- 
tion of  Tony  Blair,  is  dying  on 
what  remain  of  its  feet 
Some  leadership  candidates 
are  more  aware  of  this  than 
others.  But  the  farce  is  far 
from  over.  It  has  yet  to  ac- 
quire Us  tragic  dimension. 
There  are  suggestions  that 

constituency  chairmen  should 
have  a vote,  that  the  MPs’ 
leader  should  submit  Mmwrif 
to  party  conference  approval, 
that  he  might  be  formally  re- 
jected by  some  kind  of  elec- 
toral college  yet  to  be  imag- 
ined, let  alone  devised.  Ail  are 
pathetic  substitutes  for  what 
must  eventually  happen  but 


The  party  won  the 
1992  election,  and 
plainly  thought  the 
good  days  would 
go  on  for  ever 


cannot  happen  yet  the  cre- 
ation of  a party  in  which 
every  member  has  a say  in  the 
election  of  the  leader. 

The  Kinnock-Smlth-Blalr 
reforms  have,  I believe,  done 
much  more  than  democratise 
the  Labour  Party.  One-Mem- 
ber, One-Vote  did  that,  but 
also  assisted  at  the  re-birth  of 
politics  itself,  in  a way  consis- 
tent with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  is  confined 
to  the  politics  of  what  used  to 
be  called  the  left 

Membership  brings  involve- 
ment, which  only  comes  from 
participation  and,  ultimately, 
a piece  of  power.  That’s  bow 
Blair  doubled  Labour’s  mem- 
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bership.  It's  no  longer  any 
truer  of  the  right  than  it  ever 
was  of  the  left  that  political 
indifference,  combined  with 
subservience  to  godlike  minis- 
ters, is  the  elixir  of  a success- 
ful party.  Entirely  to  the  con- 
trary, as  the  Tories  should 
now  recognise. 

It's  consistent  with  the  Con- 
servative predicament  that 
this  is  not  what  the  leader- 
ship contest  la  about  Duel- 
ling in  the  afternoon  over  the 
precise  nature  of  powers 
abused  and  mendacities  per- 
petrated. as  two  of  the  most 
repellent  members  of  the  old 
gang  did  yesterday,  is  a per- 
fect emblem  of  the  level  to 
which  the  party  has  sunk.  Ft 
highlights  the  past  not  the 
future,  secrecy  not  openness, 
and  a competition  in  arro- 
gance over  accountability. 

Likewise,  the  making  of 
Europe  into  the  solitary  lit- 
mus-test of  a candidate's  po- 
litical position,  and  his  suit- 
ability for  opposition 
leadership,  almost  certainly 
confines  the  field  to  people 
with  the  narrowest  popular 
appeal,  and  excludes  the  only 
man  of  stature,  the  only  one 
whose  dimensions  extend  be- 
yond the  feebly  straitened 
band  of  164. 

Why  can  all  this  be  said  to 
have  a tragic  dimension?  Sim- 
ply, in  that  it  Is  Inescapable. 
After  the  negligence  of  two 
decades,  the  party  has  ended 
up  unfit,  not  only  to  govern 
the  country,  but  to  re- make  it- 
self. A long  delay  will  now  in- 
tervene, while  some  leader  or 
other  tries  to  get  to  grips  with 
the  consequences  of  a party 
that  power,  in  effect,  throttled 
with  complacency. 

This  is  tragic  in  another 
way  as  welL  Every  polity 
needs  its  opposition.  Ours 
must  survive  one  that  is  al- 
ready an  exhausted  Irrele- 
vance, and  now  runs  a high 
risk  of  choosing  as  its  first 
captain,  no  doubt  later  to  be 
tipped  overboard,  a man 
whose  chief  credential  is 
knowing  how  to  drive  it  fur- 
ther to  the  edge. 


Anatomy  of  a turn-off 

It  wasn’t  the  dumbing-down  of  broadcasting  which  kept  the  viewers  away  during 
the  election.  Richard  Tait  argues  that  the  problems  were  spin  doctors  and  the  law 

W; 


HY  were 
people  so  un- 
en  thu  si  as  tic 
about  the 
recent  general- 
election  campaign?  Partly,  of 
course,  because  it  was  too 
long  and  too  negative;  and 
perhaps  it  was  a reaction  to 
what  was  seen  as  excessive 
stage-management  by  the 
parties. 

But  I think  that  some  of  the 
concern  felt  by  the  politi- 
cians. journalists  and  voters 
was  specifically  related  to  the 
way  in  which  the  broadcast- 
ers covered  the  election. 

There  were  said  to  be  too 
many  soundbites  and  too  lit- 
tle detailed  policy  analysis. 
Alastalr  Campbell  even  at- 
tacked the  broadcasters  for 
being  too  balanced  and  fair, 
arguing  that  items  balancing 
the  three  main  parties’  poli- 
cies were  of  less  value  than 
items  which  concentrated  on 
the  detail  of  individual  par- 
ties’ proposals. 

Audiences  were  down  for 
news  and  current-affairs  pro- 
grammes throughout  the 
campaign.  But  this  is  not  an 
inevitable  process,  part  of  the 
so-called  dumbing-down  of 
British  public  life.  1 think  it  is 
rather  the  consequence  of  the 
misguided  attempts  of  the  po- 


Where  was  the 
blow-by-blow 
coverage  of 
Tatton,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable 
constituency 
battles  for  years? 


litical  parties  to  control  the 
reporting  of  politics  on  televi- 
sion, and  of  a regulatory  and 
legal  framework  in  urgent 
need  of  modernisation. 

The  first  lesson  of  the  elec- 
tion is  that  the  politicians 
have  got  to  trust  the  broad- 
casters to  do  a professional 
job  of  reporting  elections 
fairly  and  impartially,  with- 
out the  continuous  pressure 
and  occasional  abuse  to 
which  they  subject  us- 

The  spin-doctors  ran  the 
most  professionally-managed 
campaign  in  history,  with 
heavy  investment  in  rebuttal 
units,  computers  and  sophis- 
ticated targeting  techniques. 
But  running  media  cam- 
paigns is  only  part  of  their 
role:  the  rest  is  leaning  on  the 
broadcasters  to  try  and  get 
them  to  see  things  their  way. 

rrN  faced  attempts  to  dis- 
pute its  running  orders:  an 
argument  before  the  cam- 
paign about  the  number  of 
seconds  given  to  the  ’’demon 
eyes"  poster,  and  a very  silly 
squabble  during  the  cam- 
paign about  which  studios  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  his  Shadow,  would  be 
prepared  to  sit  in  for  a debate 
which,  in  the  end.  like  many 

debates,  never  happened. 

Spin  doctors  are.  like  all 
public-relations  managers, 
perfectly  entitled  to  fight 
their  corner.  But  the  overall 
effect  of  their  systematic : pres- 
sure is  to  push  the  br(»dc^ 
fog  of  elections  towards  the 


for  a candidate  to  take  part  in 
a broadcast  — such  as  an 
interview  — about  a constitu- 
ency nnipgfi  all  the  other  can- 
didates either  agree,  or  take 
part  themselves.  Press  confer- 
ences are  not  defined  as  "tak- 
ing part”,  so  you  «n  film 
them — but  you  cannot  probe, 
ask  difficult  questions,  or  pro- 
duce an  item  which  might 
engage  viewers,  rather  than 
simply  wash  over  them. 

The  intention  of  the  RPA  Is 
an  honourable  one:  to  ensure 
that  afi  candidates  are  treated 
fairly  and  impartially.  But 
that  can  be,  and  is,  achieved 
by  the  obligations  of  the 
broadcasters  to  show  “due 
impartiality”.  In  its  present 
Form,  Section  98  of  the  RPA  is 
an  obstacle,  not  an  aid.  to  fair 
and  ftill  election  coverage. 

A further  lesson  of  the  cam- 
paign is  that  next  time  there 
has  to  be  a series  of  televised 
debates.  One  problem  this 
time  was  that  none  of  the 
parties  was  entirely  con- 
vinced that  a debate  was  a 
good  idea.  So  when  negotia- 
tions got  difficult,  there  were 
voices  in  all  three  parties  say- 
ing that  the  debate  was  not 
worth  doing,  at  least  on  the 
terms  given. 

Yet  there  have  been  lead- 
ers' debates  in  the  US  since 


You  can  film  press 
conferences,  but 
you  cannot  ask 
difficult  questions, 
or  produce  an  item 
which  might 
engage  viewers 


ogfp  and  uncontroversiaL  1 do 

think  the  BBC  stuck  pretty 
firmly  to  a rigid  balance  of 
voices  and  time;  and  yet  it 
was  rewarded  by  an  attack  by 
labour  for  producing  cover- 
age which,  by  concentrating 
on  tit-for-tat  criticisms  and 
rebuttals,  was  turning  the 
viewers  off. 

Another  factor  which  leads 
to  and  incomplete  cover- 
age Is  the  current  state  of 
electoral  law.  dust  think  of  aU 
the  Interesting  stories  and 
issues  which  you  could  read 
about  in  the  press  but  ap- 
peared  on  television  only  in  a 
very  constricted  form.  Where 
was  the  blow-by-blow  cover- 


age of  Tatton.  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  constituency 
battles  since  the  second  world 
war?  What  about  the  unprece- 
dented numbers  of  women 
candidates  in  wtnnable  seats, 
or  the  growing  number  of 
black  and  Asian  candidates, 
or  the  impressive  group  of 
very  young  candidates? 

The  current  legislation,  es- 
pecially Section  S3  of  the  Rep- 
resentation of  the  People  Act 
(RPA),  imposes  a major 
restriction  on  broadcasters 
which  does  not  apply  to  the 
press.  In  theory,  it  is  meant  to 
put  all  candidates  on  an  equal 
footing  in  covering  constitu- 
ency rprapaigning.  hi  prac- 


tice, It  puts  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  worthwhile 

news  coverage  of  constitu- 
ency ppmpaigna.  It  makes 
coverage  of  Issues  like  the 
role  of  women  candidates  al- 
most impossible. 

Much  of  what  you  see, 
therefore,  is  coverage  of  the 
party  leaders.  So  the  politi- 
cians who  appear,  on  televi- 
sion daring  elections  are  even 
more  unrepresentative  of  the 
population  as  a whole  than 
they  are  already.  Politics  on 
television  during  elections 
seems  an  almost  exclusively 
male,  white  and  middle-aged 
activity. 

The  RPA  says  it  is  illegal 


I960,  in  Canada  since  1968.  in 
Germany  since  1969,  in 
France  since  1974,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia since  1984.  They  are  an 
established  part  of  the  politi- 
cal process  and  attract  sub- 
stantial audiences. 

ITV  was  prepared  to  sched- 
ule the  debates  in  peak  time 
on  Sunday  nights  — with  a 
potential  audience  of  12  to  16 
million.  And  these  debates 
would  have  been  an  hour-and- 
a-half  long.  It  was  an  epic 
wasted  opportunity.  Such  de- 
bates could  reach  parts  of  the 
audience  who  are  currently 
avoiding  the  election. 

The  next  election  is  proba- 
bly the  last  chance  to  estab- 
lish leaders’  debates  as  a key 
part  of  British  elections  be- 
fore multi-channel  television 
fragments  the  audience. 
There  has  to  be  an  agreement 
before  the  last  weeks  of  the 
present  government’s  term. 

These  changes  maybe  atoll 
order,  but  they  are  achiev- 
able, as  this  is  one  of  those 
rare  occasions  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  politicians  and 
broadcasters  coincide. 

More  importantly,  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  our  audience, 
and  the  politicians'  elector- 
ate, to  have  a modem  frame- 
work for  election  coverage 
free  from  the  reties  and  preju- 
dices of  the  past 


Ann  Ciwyd 


HILB  many  impor- 
tant measures  are  to 
be  brought  forward 
in  the  first  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, I regret  that  a Freedom 
of  Information  Act  is  not 
among  them.  Since  197-].  the 
labour  Party  has  committed 
itself  to  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion In  manifesto  after 
manifesto. 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  reason  we  could  not  bave 
early  legislation  is  that  no 
one  had  the  time  to  work  out 
what  should  go  into  that  legis- 
lation. Apparently,  civil  ser- 
vants have  told  ministers  that 
legislation  would  take  time  to 
prepare  and  that  we  need  a 
white  paper  first,  outlining 
plans  that  would  be  enacted 
in  1999. 

It  is  an  explanation  that  I 
find  amazing.  Freedom  of  in- 
formation has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  countless  bills  — most 
of  them  all-party  measures, 
many  Introduced  or  spon- 
sored by  members  of  the  pres- 
ent government  As  long  ago 
as  1978.  Robin  Cook  Intro- 
duced a bill,  supported  by  Jeff 
Rooker  — now  Agriculture 
Minister.  In  1979,  another  bill 
was  introduced  by  Michael 
Meacher.  AU  three  were  sup- 
porters of  another  bill  In  1981. 
Three  substantial  bills  were 
Introduced  between  1991  and 
1993;  Chris  Smith,  Heritage 
Secretary,  sponsored  one.  In 
1992-3,  Mark  Fisher,  now  Min- 
ister for  the  Arts,  introduced 
his  right-to-know  bill,  debated 
for  a total  of  21  hours,  which 
could  easily  have  formed  the 
basis  of  new  legislation. 

Last  December,  Derek  Fos- 
ter. then  Shadow  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
said:  “All  the  work  has  been 
done.  In  12  months’  time,  if 
the  electorate  do  the  sensible 
thing,  fireedom  of  information 
will  be  on  the  statute  book." 
Roy  Hattersley  was  ready  for 
action  as  long  ago  as  1991, 
when  he  said:  “I  would  be 
able  to  send  the  headings  of  a 
bill  to  parliamentary 
draughtsmen  on  the  following 
day.” 

It  Is  widely  remarked  that 
the  new  government  has 
launched  well-thought-out. 
well-developed  new  policies 
from  day  one.  But  freedom  of 
information  is  an  area  where 
rapid  action  is  particularly 
important  If  we  have  im- 
pressed Whitehall  with  our 
determination  to  press  ahead 
with  other  policies,  what  mes- 
sage have  we  conveyed  by 
delaying  action  on  this  issue? 

Shadow  ministers  went 
through  Intense  preparation 
for  office.  They  had  training 
courses.  They  had  meetings 
with  permanent  secretaries. 


They  had  Gerald  Kauftnan. 
They  were  forewarned  of  the 
dangers  of  losing  sight  of 
their  own  strategy  and  being 
sucked  into  their  depart- 
ments' agendas. 

Secrecy  is  tempting.  It 
makes  life  easier  for  minis- 
ters and  officials.  It  protects 
them  from  inconvenient  ques- 
tions. It  allows  governments 
to  get  business  done  with 
fewer  challenges.  It  helps  offi- 
cials to  conceal  from  the  pub- 
lic their  own  uncertainty. 

Remember  what  the  Scott 
report  concluded:  “In  circum- 
stances where  disclosure 
might  be  politically  or  admin- 
istratively inconvenient,  the 
balance  struck  by  the  govern- 
ment comes  down,  time  and 
time  again,  against  full  disclo- 
sure.” Interviewed  recently  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  report 
Sir  Richard  called  on  MPs  to 
step  up  their  attack  on  exces- 
sive government  secrecy. 

Id  a detailed  study  of  partia- 
mentary  questions  and 
answers,  invoking  all  minis- 
terial departments  in  the  past 
year.  I have  found  that  1.206 
so-called  “answers”  to  ques- 
tions asked  by  MPs  said  that 
information  could  not  be  pro- 
vided on  grounds  of  “dispro- 
portionate cost"  or  that  “infor- 
mation is  not  held  centrally”. 

If  we  wait  two  or  three  years 
before  legislating,  ministers 
will  have  slipped  into  the  tra- 
ditional, cosy,  protected  way 
of  making  decisions.  It  will 


A culture  change 
that  would  make  a 
big  difference  to 
the  way  that  Britain 
is  governed:  and 
part  of  bringing  our 
politics  up  to  date 


seem  familiar  and  natural. 
The  dangers  of  exposing  too 
much  information  will  seem 
obvious.  The  enthusiasm  for 
openness  may  have  evapo- 
rated. The  legislation  then 
brought  forward  will  be  more 
tailored  to  the  convenience  of 
Whitehall  — and  less  effective 
for  the  public. 

Tony  Blair's  own  commit- 
ment could  not  have  been 
more  positive.  He  said  at  the 
Campaign  for  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Awards  last  year 
that  a Freedom  or  Informa- 
tion Act  would  signal  "a  cul- 
ture change  that  would  make 
a dramatic  difference  to  the 
way  that  Britain  is  governed 
...  It  is  part  of  bringing  our 
politics  up  to  date,  of  letting 
politics  catch  up  with  the  as- 
pirations of  people  and  deliv- 
ering not  just  more  open,  but 
more  effective  and  efficient 
government  for  the  future." 

This  is  the  best  argument 
for  swift  action  Of  freedom  on 
information  that  has  been 
made  by  anyone. 


Ann  Ciwyd  is  Labour  MP  tor 
Cynon  Valley 
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Collect  pounds , 
not  points 


Richard  Toll  is  editor-in-chief  of 
fTN.  This  Is  an  edited  version  ot 
a lecture  he  gave  last  night  to 
the  European  Media  Forum 
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Bringing  America  vividly  to  Life 


THE  reputation  of 
photographer  Peter 
Stackpole,  who  has 
died  aged  83,  is  in- 
extricably linked 
with  the  legendary  American 
magazine  Life  for  whom  he 
worked  from  the  very  first 
issue.  While  being  very  much 
one  of  an  initial  gang  of  four, 
with  fellow  staffers  Alfred 
Eisenstaedt,  Thomas  McAvoy 
and  Margaret  Bourke-White, 
he  mixed  his  portraits  of  the 
statuesque  (most  notably  the 
construction  of  the  Golden 
Gate  and  San  Franciscn-Oak- 
land  Bay  bridges)  with  action 
pictures  — fearlessly  hunted 
and  quarried  — for  which  he 
hada  strong  penchant. 

The  early  Life  opened  out  to 
an  impressive  13.5 ins  x 21  Ins, 
larger  than  many  television 
screens  and  predating  televi- 
sion at  a period  when 
"weekly  news"  did  not  appear 
a contradiction  in  terms. 

As  it  launched  in  November 
1936,  the  presses  repeatedly 


Mary  Thomas 


broke  down  under  the  de- 
mand for  copies,  and  reserve 
paper  stocks  were  repeatedly 
exhausted  as  newsagents  and 
suppliers  telegraphed  for 
replenishment.  Editor  Henry 
R Luce  once  remarked,  only 
partly  in  jest,  that  he  couldn't 
have  had  a better  ally  in  guar- 
anteeing the  success  of  his 
magazine  than  Hitler.  Eisen- 
staedt may  have  been  the  only 
Germ  an -Jewish  photographer 
on  the  original  masthead,  but 
the  European  exodus  brought 
some  of  the  best  of  the  rest  In 
his  wake. 

Stackpole.  however,  was  of 
a determinedly  Californian  J 
school  — not  in  the  pictorial 
sense  of  Edward  Weston  and 
Imogen  Cunningham  — but  i 
in  chronicling  the  trends  and 
fads  that  came  out  of  the 
state,  from  dance  marathons 
to  bathing  beauties  to  the 
bringing  of  electricity  to  rural 
America.  His  work  alternated 
Hollywood  glamour  with  ad- 
venturous explorations.  He 


plumbed  the  depths  of  the 
oceans  in  numerous  life-be- 
neath-the-sea  features  and 
braved  the  Indo-Chinese  bat- 
tlefields of  the  second  world 
war  and  the  regional  wars 
which  followed  it. 


Stackpole  mixed 
his  portraits  of  the 
statuesque  with 
action  pictures, 
fearlessly  hunted 

Ever  courageous,  even  in  a 
mock  re-enactment  Stackpole 
was  assigned  together  with 
London  correspondent  Anne 
Denny  to  cover  a different 
kind  of  historic  episode  in  the 
staged  sailing  of  the 
Mayflower. 

The  idea  was  that,  even 
though  another  pair  of  Lifers 


Spellbinding  soprano 


AT  the  1964  Cheltenham 
Festival,  the  soprano 
Mary  Thomas,  who  has 
died  aged  64,  sang  in  the  pre- 
re  tere  of  Sir  Harrison 
Birtwistle’s  Entr'actes  and 
Sappfw  Fragments.  After- 
wards I introduced  myself 
and  said  her  performance 
had  been  absolutely  stun- 
ning. Immediately,  her  face 
lit  up.  she  gave  a tlnkly  laugh 
and  said  in  her  irresistible 
Welsh  lilt  "Was  it?”  with  gen- 
uine surprise  and  delight.  I 
fell  instantly  under  her  spell 
and  remained  there  unswerv- 
ingly as  both  colleague  and 
friend. 

Her  contemporaneous 
recording  of  Sir  Peter  Max- 
well Davies's  Leopardi  Frag- 
ments and  her  singing  in  the 
premiere  of  his  Five  Motets 
were  no  less  memorable,  so 
when  we  formed  the  Pierrot 
Players  in  1967,  I suggested  to 


Birtwistle  and  Davies  that 
Mary  was  our  inevitable  solo- 
ist for  Schoenberg's  Pierrot 
Lunalre.  In  some  trepidation. 

I wondered  whether  she 
would  accept  the  engage- 
ment As  it  turned  out.  her 
performance  in  the  brand- 
new  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall 
was  the  first  of  countless  reci-  j 
tals  she  gave  all  over  the  I 
world  with  the  group  and  its  1 
subsequent  incarnation  as 
The  Fires  of  London. 

Mary  Thomas's  commit- 
ment to  contemporary  music 
could  have  filled  an  entire 
career,  but  her  musicianship 
transcended  any  such  com- 
partmentalisation.  She  was  a 
pioneer  of  "crossover"  long 
before  the  term  was  coined, 
not  needing  to  break  down 
barriers  she  didn’t  consider 
there  in  the  first  place.  Light 
music,  jazz  and  early  music 
were  all  equally  her  province. 


Picture  this 

•‘OH.  my  god,"  gulped  Art 
Wolfe  as  Santburu  warriors 
with  six-foot  lances  charged 
bis  Jeep.  It  was  1993,  and 
Wolfe  had  come  to  a Kenyan 
village  to  shoot  portraits  for 
his  book  Tribes,  a celebration 
of  native  cultures.  As  always, 
he  had  explained  his  reveren- 
tial purpose — "I  wanted  their 
eyes  to  connect  with  other 
people's  throughout  the 
world" — a nd  the  chief  had 
endorsed  the  session.  So  why 
are  there  10  Samburu  teen- 
agers. their  faces  brilliantly 
painted,  sprinting  toward 
him? 

"Mirrors."  Wolfe  remem- 
bers. laughing.  “They  wanted 
to  peer  into  the  m irrors  of  my 
Jeep  to  see  how  good  they 
looked.  Teenagers  are 
teenagers." 

This  is  the  closest  Wolfe 


came  to  a fearsome  experi- 
ence In  four  years  shooting  on 
five  continents.  He  got  the 
idea  for  Tribes  wh  ile  photo- 
graphing endangered  cul- 
tures for  the  UN.  a project 
that  forced  him  to  think  long 
and  bard  about  how  to  do  jus- 
tice to  these  people’s  dignity 
and  vitality. 

// eyes  are  windows  to  the  soul, 
can  the  face  be  a door  to  a way 
of  life?  asks  Life. 

Less  is  more 

PRESSURE  makes  for 
stereotyped  thinking,  knee- 
jerk  reactions,  token  tinker- 
ing rather  than  genuine 
innovation.  If  you  want 
people  to  be  brave  and  in- 
sightful, you  cannot  deprive 
them  of  leisure.  As  Mark 
Brown  of  the  Innovation 
Centre  Europe  says:  "Time 

outisnottimeoff." 

The  French  mathemati- 
cian Henri  Poincare  said.  "It 
is  by  logic  we  prove,  it  is  by- 
in  tuition  we  discover."  And 
intuition  takes  time  to  ger- 
minate. In  a recent  survey. 
Nobel  Prize-winning  scien- 
tists overwhelmingly  agreed 
that  intuition —listening  to 
the  quiet  inner  voice  that  is 
the  essential  source  of  in- 
klings and  insights — was  a 
vital  aspect  of  their  own 
thinking. 


You  cannot  sit  down  and 
tune  into  this  faint  channel  if 

you  are  constantly  miming 

around.  You  need  a mental 
rhythm  in  which  you  push 
and  think  as  hard  as  you  can 
— and  then  give  up  and  drift 
fora  while. 

Scientists  and  chief  execu- 
tives regularly  get  their  best 
ideas  when  they  are  on  holi- 
day. The  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  one  of  the  bi  ggest  fi- 
nancial conglomerates  in  the 
States  outlines  the  structure 
of  the  first  consumer  bank- 
ing enterprise  in  a document 
entitled  “Memo  fron  the 
beach.”  A series  of  inter- 
views with  creative  people 
reveals  that  they  all  build 
, “micro-holidays"  into  their 
1 working  lives.  Even  during  a 
busy  day.  they  will  find  time 
to  let  their  minds  float  down- 
stream for  a few  minutes. 

Lunch  may  be  for  wimps, 
but  elevenses  Is  for  innova- 
tors and  leaders. 

Arena  on  why  intelligence  in- 
creases when  you  think  less. 

Wet  wet  wet 

WATER  is  odd.  It  stays  liq- 
uid at  much  higher  tempera- 
tures than  it  should  do  from 
tiie  weight  of  its  component 
molecules  alone . This  is  to  do 
with  the  way  that  electric 
charge  is  smeared  over  the 


| were  already  on  board  for  the 
story  Stackpole  and  Denny 
could  anticipate  the  crush  of 
the  actual  arrival  (due  to  be 
covered  by  the  world's  media) 
by  getting  their  own  shots  of 
the  vessel’s  off-the-coast  sight- 
ing in  ahead  of  time,  along 
i with  the  films  and  copy  air- 
lifted from  on  board. 

The  problems  arose  around 
both  the  logistics  of  finding 
and  intercepting  the  replica 
ship  "about  a week”  off  US 
shores,  and  the  similarly  im- 
penetrable logistics  of  Life’s 
sorely  ambivalent  expense-ac- 
counting. This  involved  the 
frequent  sending  of  cables 
from  New  York  to  the  journal- 
ists shored  up  in  Bermuda 
advising  “Find  it  Spend  any- 
thing you  have  to"  followed,  a 
few  hours'  later,  by  "Don’t  go 
hog  wild  (the  Mayflower). 
Maybe  you  could  find  some- 
one to  share  expenses."  Next 
morning  came  directions  to 
"Charter  a helicopter.  Char- 
ter a boat  Don't  forget  to  hire 


a good  navigator”,  then  (a  few 
hours  later)  "Hold  down  the 
charge  if  you  can.” 

So  it  went  on.  helicopters 
Indeed  proving  to  be  the  sole 
practical  means  of  convey- 
ance and  Stackpole  spending 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time 
dangling  from  ropes  in  rashly 
unsuccessful  tries  at  landing 
on  deck. 

Finally  the  US  Navy  was 
invoked.  Stackpole  boarded  a 
destroyer  just  as  it  was  cast- 
ing off  from  port  and  his  cam- 
era bags  were  chucked  on 
hoard  as  he  departed.  The 
story  was  likewise  in  the  bag 
— and  Life  even  finally  paid  j 
up  for  him  to  fly  down  and 
meet  the  formerly  suspicious 
and  pseudo-17th  century  crew 
in  a celebration  in  which  they 
were  each  handed  their  Life 
records  of  the  voyage. 

Also  in  the  mid-1960s,  Stack- 
pole  won  the  George  Polk  Me- 
morial Award  for  news  pho- 
tography for  "a  dramatic  and 
unprecedented  picture,  taken. 


100ft  underwater"  of  a diver’s 
attempt  to  set  a new  record  for 
aqualung  descent 
Although  he  resisted  being 
typecast  as  the  photographer 
of  the  depths  and  the  stars  — 
meaning  Hollywood's  great- 


Stackpole  insisted, 
Td  hate  to  think  a 
glamorous  picture 
of  a movie  star  is 
all  I’d  ever  done5 


est  — many  of  Stackpole’s  26 
Life  cover  shots  were  drawn 
from  the  silver  screen.  De- 
spite his  insistence  that 
“what  I like  about  Hollywood 
is  the  sidelights  and  the  ex- 
tras. not  the  celebrities  . . . Td 
hate  to  think  a glamorous 
picture  of  a movie  star  is  all 
Td  ever  done,"  his  contacts 


could  stand  him  in  good 
stead. 

Assigned  to  cover  a sorority 
story  at  a college  in  Missouri, 
he  ran  into  a former  subject, 
Errol  Flynn,  at  Los  Angeles 
airport.  The  actor,  well 
tanked  up  and  not  at  all  anx- 
ious to  return  to  the  wife  with 
whom  he’d  just  rowed,  de- 
cided to  join  him  for  the  ride. 
Once  at  the  college,  Flynn 
attempted  to  play  the  part  of 
photographer's  assistant, 
keeping  his  hat-brim  well 
turned  down.  Once  he  was  de- 
hatted  and  so  outed.  the  so- 
rority determinedly  kept  the 
pair  on  for  an  extra  couple  of 
day’s  entertainment  value, 
and  some  of  Stackpole's  more 
entertaining  pictures 
resulted. 

Times  were  not  ever  so 
jolly.  The  invasion  of  Saipan 
was  among  his  most  striking 
features,  and  his  life  was  not 
without  personal  tragedy.  In 
1991,  a blaze  at  his  Oakland 
home  destroyed  the  bulk  of 


his  negatives.  In  the  20  min- 
utes he  had  to  save  who:  he 
| could,  he  managed  to  salvage 
only  the  work  that  estab- 
lished his  career,  showinf  the 
building  of  San  Francises 
great  bridges. 

After  leaving  Life  in  B60. 
he  freelanced  for  Time,  "or- 
tune.  Vanity  Fair  and  US 
Camera,  for  which  he  wroe  a 
column  he  called  "353m 
Techniques"  for  15  ye-rs. 
veering  heavily  to  the  sidof 
news  or  street  rather  tlmi 
portrait  photography.  He  ed- 
ucated the  latter  part  of  lis 
life  to  combining  his  obss- 
sion  with  creating  new  unor- 
water  cameras  with  teach  tg 
at  the  San  Francisco  Acd- 
emy  of  Arts. 

He  is  survived  by  a son  ad 
two  daughters. 

Amanda  Hopkins  on 

Peter  Stackpole.  photograph*, 
bom  June  15. 1913;  died  May  1, 
1997 


She  once  took  delight  in 
relating  how.  just  before  a 
performance  of  Bach's  St 
Matthew  Passion  in  Sheffield 
Cathedral,  she  had  said  to  her 
mezzo-soprano  colleague: 
“Wake  me  up  when  it’s  my 
turn.'.  This  deft  allusion  to 
the  long  gaps  between  the 
soprano  arias  typifies  Thom- 
as’s irrepressible  sense  of  hu- 
mour but  she  was  a peerless 
professional,  and  wide  awake 
either  onstage  or  off. 

She  took  the  view  that 
whether  she  was  singing  in 
jazz  or  a jingle,  on  tour  with 
the  Fires  or  with  Perry  Como, 
portraying  Purcell’s  Dido  or 
Schoenberg's  Pierrot,  your 
only  chance  was  to  give  it 
your  all  and  get  it  as  good  as 
it  could  possibly  be.  This  atti- 
tude informed  every  note  she 
sang,  and  she  sang  every- 
thing with  unforgettable  vi- 
brance  and  lustre. 


Mary  Thomas;  tlnkly  laugh 

By  nature  a buoyant  person 
who  radiated  warmth  and 
light  Thomas's  insight  into 
dramatic  characters  on 
whom  life  had  not  smiled  was 
all  the  more  remarkable.  Her 
ability  to  project  into  the  psy- 
ches of  such  injured  or  mar- 
ginalised beings  sustained 
her  throughout  the  prolonged 
series  of  music-theatre  pieces 
that  Sir  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies  wrote  as  vehicles  for 
her  vocal  and  histrionic  gifts. 
The  eccentric,  reclusive  hero- 1 


V-shaped  molecule,  making 
the  oxygen  in  one  molecule 
likely  to  cling  to  hydrogen  in 
adjacent  molecules. 

Professor  David  Clary  of 
University  College  London, 
with  Dr  Jon  Gregory'  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  computer 
modelled  small  groups  of 
water  molecules  by  “Quan- 
tum Monte  Carlo"  methods 
— in  effect  a random  way  to 
test  the  shapes  the  molecular 
clusters  adopt. 

Complementing  his  work. 
Professor  Richard  Saykally 
of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  has  created 
clusters  of  water  molecules 
in  beams  cooled  to  near  the 
lowest  possible  temperature, 
finding  results  that  agree 
with  Professor  Clary's 
predictions. 

One  molecule  is  obviously 
unable  to  dissolve  anything. 
“We  have  worked  on  clusters 
of  two.  three,  four  and  five 
molecules,  which  all  join  up 
to  form  Oat  rings,”  said  Pro- 
fessor Clary.  “But  with  just 
one  more,  things  change  dra- 
matically. With  six  water 
molecules  you  form  a three- 
dimensional  cage  that  could 
trap  other  molecules  inside 
it,"  he  said.  "Atthisstage 
water  really  does  become 
wet,” 

What  makes  water  wet? 
Esquire 


ine  of  Miss  Dohnithome's 
Maggot,  the  terrifyingly  ob- 
sessional palmist  of  The 
Medium,  the  tragi-comic  Char 
Lady/Bag  Lady  in  The  No.ll 
Bus  and  the  disenfranchised 
yet  undefeated  Blind  Mary  In 
The  Martyrdom  of  St  Magnus 
— all  of  these  were  inspired 
by  her  ability  to  find  the  not 
necessarily  expected  human- 
ity, and  even  nobility,  in  such 
characters. 

Mary’s  empathetic  quali- 
ties were  just  as  powerful 
away  from  the  stage.  She  was 
the  living  definition  of  a 
“juicy  person.”  To  describe 
her  as  universally  loved  ' 
would  be  no  more  than 
simple  truth,  but  on  occasion 
her  Celtic  eyes  could  blaze  as 
she  defused  people’s  preten- 
tiousness or  Insensitivity 
with  devastating  speed  and 
precision,  while  leaving  their 
dignity  intact 

She  is  survived  by  her  part- 
ner, the  cellist  Edward 
Holmes. 

Stephen  Prnslln 

Mary  Thomas,  soprano;  bom 
August  2.  1932;  died  April  17, 
1997 


Letters:  Laurie  Lee,  Nancy  Seear  I Birthdays 


Philip  Oakes  writes : Laurie 
Lee  (obituary  May  15)  found 
writing  exceptionally  hard 
work.  As  his  reputation  as  the 
nation's  favourite  ruralist 
soared  he  complained  bitterly 
that  publishers  expected  him 
to  maintain  production.  "For 
God's  sake,"  he  would  say. 
“I've  already  written  one 
hook.  What  more  is  there  to 
say?" 

He  suffered  severely  from 
depression  and  bristled  at  any 
friendly  inquiry  as  to  why  he 
was  not  still  writing  poetry. 
The  horizon  was  bleak,  he  < 
claimed.  And  what  did  he  see 
there.  "Caravanserai  of 
gloom.”  In  his  home  at  Slad  he 
had  a religious  sampler  which 
proclaimed  on  one  side  “God 
first"  On  the  other  Laurie 
scribbled  “Me  next” 

He  was  a lovely  man,  who 
none  the  less,  had  a keen 
sense  of  the  priorities.  He  was 
not  grateful  when  I introduced 
him  to  the  man  who  turned 
out  to  be  his  final  publisher. 
“Nice  enough,"  he  admitted. 
“But  he's  not  taken  me  out  lor 
a hot  meal  since  I signed  up.” 


Joyce  M Arram  writes:  I first 
met  Nancy  Seear  ( obituary 
April  25)  when  she  addressed 
us  at  a Liberal  parliamentary 
candidate  weekend  school  in 
the  mid-1960s.  She  reminded 
us  that  we  were  the  "lowest  of 
the  low”  to  be  ordered  around 
by  our  constituency  parties. 
We  had  to  remember  we  were 
servants  of  the  voters,  not  the 
little  demigods  we  thought  we 
were. 

This  was  typical  of  her  com- 
monsense  approach  to  life 
which  was  coupled  with  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous.  After 
her  80th  birthday  dinner  she 
said  to  me,  “Joyce.  I cannot 
understand  what  all  the  fuss 
Is  about,  there  are  so  many 
other  people  who  are  80  and 
older,  whafs  so  special  about 
being  80!” 

She  was  active  to  the  end. 
When  the  women's  organisa- 
tion Network  held  its  10th 
anniversary  dinner  she 
stepped  in  at  the  last  minute 
as  our  speaker.  Nancy  spoke 
without  notes  on  the  role 
women  could  play  in  the 
nation. 


Tim  Albery.  opera  and 
theatre  director,  45;  Lynda 
Birtee,  biologist  49:  The  Rev 
Prof  Sir  Owen  Chadwick 
OM,  ecclesiastical  historian, 
81;  Cher,  singer  and  actress. 
51;  Lynn  Davies,  long-jump 
athlete,  55;  Greg  Dyke,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive.  Pear- 
son Television,  50:  Mary 
Flanagan,  novelist  and  critic, 
54;  John  Hegarty,  advertising 
director,  53;  Lord  (Clive)  Hol- 
lick,  chief  executive.  United 
News  and  Media,  52;  Deryck 
Murray,  manager.  West 
Indies  cricket  team,  54;  Mi- 
ddle Roberts,  novelist  and 
poet  48;  Peter  Shore,  former 
Labour  minister,  73;  Prof 
Alan  Smithers,  educational- 
ist 59;  James  Stewart,  actor, 
89;  Sir  Iain  Vallance,  chair- 
man, B rr.  54. 


Euro  watching 

AFTER  years  oflurking  in 
upscale  shopping  mails,  well- 
heeled  Los  Angelenos  are 
slathering  themselves  with 
sunscreen  and  hurtling  their 
bodies  on  to  the  streets  to 
shop.  And  the  latest  hot 
shopper's  mecca  is  a West 
Hollywood  stretch  of  Sunset 
Boulevard  known  as  Sunset 
Plaza. 

In  an  increasingly  strung 
out  Los  Angeles,  the  Plaza 
pace  is  slow,  the  storefronts 
are  inviting  and  best  of  all, 
they're  only  a one-mile  lim- 


ousine ride  away  from  Bev- 
erly Hills.  Day  and  night,  the 
plaza’s  sidewalk  cafes  are 
packed  with  wealthy  Euro- 
tourists who  fill  the  air  with 
a narrow  hum  of  vowels  and 
softened  constonants — not 
to  mention  clouds  of  smoke 
fix>m  their  Camels  and  Gi- 
tanes.  Locals  leave  their 
swimming  pools  and  views 
and  stroll  down  from  their 
hillside  houses  to  browse  the 
boutiques  and  poke  fim  at  the 
Euros. 

Watching  the  Sun-set  LA-fash- 
ion  in  American  style  and 
fashion  magazine  W 


Cat  flap 


DESIGNER:  Your  cat 
matches  your  decor.  Or  per- 
haps your  decor  matches 
your  cat?  Black  and  slinky  or 
white  and  fluffy,  you  are  al- 
ways a perfectly  co-ordinated 
pair.  His  collars  match  your 
handbags  and  you  have  shoes 
that  match  his  scratching 
posts. 

Besotted:  You've  only  got 
eyes  for  him.  To  you  he  is  the 
centrefold  pin-up  of  the  cat 
world  and  the  fact  that  he  only 
has  one  ear.  three  teeth  and 
can  be  a Utile  bit  bad  tem- 
pered If  you  accidentally 
wake  him  up.  weU  that  just 
gives  him  a little  bit  of  char- 
acter, doesn’t  it? 


Bullied : You  haven’t  been 
away  on  holiday  for  years. 
The  reason?  Your  cat  just 
won’t  let  you.  The  last  time 
you  tried  you  spent  two  mis- 
erable weeks  in  Majorca  wor- 
rying yourself  silly  about 
how  your  baby  would  be  cop- 
ing in  the  cattery.  And  when 
you  got  back  he  sulked  for  so 
long  you  decided  “never 
again.” 

Over-run:  You  had  four  cats 
at  the  last  count.  But  you  last 
counted  10  years  ago.  Since 
then,  well  another  little  kitty 
here  and  an  adopted  stray 
there  hardly  seems  to  matter. 
Feeding  time  at  your  house  Is 
a stampede  and  you  can’t 
remember  when  you  last  sat 
on  a chair  which  didn’t  have 
several  cats  on  It. 

Over-anxious:  Your  partner 
is  beginning  to  suspect  that 
you  are  having  an  affair  with 
your  vet. 

Designer,  besotted,  bullied, 
over-run  or  oner-anxious; 
what  type  of  cat  owner  are 
you ? Your  Cat. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
jackdaw@guardion.co.uk. ; 
fax  01 71- 713  4366:  write  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  USFar- 
rlngdon  Road.  London  ECtR 
3ER. 

Hannah  Pool 
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Chancellor  turns  to  the  boardroom 


Welfare  to  work  In  action  on  tenement  housing  in  Glasgow's  Bast  End 
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Brown  recruits  Barclays 
chief  for  welfare  shake-up 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


IggE^HHE  Government's 
^^^^recruitment  drive 
B in  board  room  5 
M moved  up  a gear 
■ yesterday  with  the 
appointment  of  Martin 
Taylor,  chief  executive  of  Bar- 
clays Bank,  to  head  a White- 
hall task  force  charged  with 
producing  a blueprint  for  a 
modem  welfare  state. 

- Hand-picked  by  Chancellor 
Gordon  Brown  to  help  the 
Government  reshape  the  ar- 
chaic benefits  system  to  fit  a 
changing  labour  market.  Mr 
Taylor  will  devote  two  days  a 
month  to  the  welfare  inquiry. 

Mr  Brown  said  last  night'  “I 
am  delighted  that  Martin  will 
lead  this  work.  We  made  it  a 
priority  in  our  manifesto,  and 
Martin  will  bring  to  it  a first- 
rate  mind  and  ability  to  find 
practical  solutions  that  make 
a long-term  difference." 

Working  with  senior  civil 
servants  from  the  Treasury, 
Department  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, Department  far  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  and  the 
Inland  Revenue.  Mr  Taylor, 
aged  45,  Is  expected  to  pro- 
duce a report  in  a year’s  time. 

. Although  the  former  finan- 
cial journalist  has  no  back- 
ground in  welfare  issues,  he 
is  admired  in  Labour  circles 
fix*  his  sharp  brain  and  his 
appeal  to  the  business  com- 
munity. “Today’s  appoint- 
ment harnesses  the  drive  of 
the  private  sector  to  the  ex- 
pertise of  government  depart- 
ments," the  Chancellor  said. 

A Treasury  spokesman  said 
the  group  would  be  given  free 
rein  to  consider  radical  op- 
tions for  removing  the  barri- 
ers to  work  which  result  from 
moving  out  of  the  benefit  sys- 
tem and  into  the  tax  system. 

"The  Chancellor  wants  to 
move  quickly  on  this."  he 
said.  The  non-political  task 
force  is  seen  by  the  Chancel- 


Martin  Taylor . . . sharp  brain  photograph:  garry  weaser 


lor  as  complementary  to  the 
welfare-to-work  committee  of 
MPs,  chaired  by  Mr  Brown. 

Other  Treasury  officials 
ggiri  the  group  would  focus  on 
aligning  the  tax  and  benefit 
systems  more  closely,  to  en- 
sure that  families  are  not 
worse  off  in  work  than  on  the 
dole.  “Getting  the  two  sys- 
tems to  dovetail  together  is 
the  key  goal,”  one  official 
said.  A wholesale  merger  of 
taxes  and  benefits  could  be 
under  consideration. 

In  a speech  to  the  Confeder- 
ation of  British  Industry  to- 
night, Mr  Brown  will  point  to 
Mr  Taylor’s  selection  as  evi- 
dence of  Labour’s  pro-busi- 
ness attitude.  ‘It  is  your  dy- 
namism, your  creativity, 


your  hard  work  which  hold 
file  key  to  fixture  economic 
success,"  be  will  tell  business 
leaders. 

Social  Security  Secretary 
Harriet  Harman,  welcoming 
Mr  Taylor’s  appointment, 
said  the  task  fbree  would  act 
as  a catalyst  for  reform  across 
Whitehall. 

Other  business  recruits  in- 
clude Sir  David  Simon,  for- 
mer BP  chairman  turned 
Minister  for  Trade  and  and 
Competitiveness  in  Europe, 
and  Lord  Hollick,  the  United 
News  & Media  chairman  who 
advises  part-time  on  indus- 
trial policy.  Outgoing  Whit- 
bread chief  executive  Peter 
Jarvis  is  tipped  to  head  the 
Low  Pay  Commission. 


*9p  on  a pint’  warning 


Ian  King 


GREENALLS.  one  of 
Britain’s  biggest  pub 
companies,  warned 
yesterday  that  drinkers 
would  have  to  foot  the  bill  if 
the  minimum  wage  was  set  at 
too  high  a level. 

Greenalls.  which  employs 
more  than  30,000  people  in  863 
pubs  and  SO  hotels,  said  that  if 
the  minimum  wage  was  set  at 
£4.10  an  hour  it  would  mean 
around  dp  on  the  price  of  a 
pint  oT  beer. 

Lord  Daresbuiy,  chief  exec- 
utive. said  Greenalls  already 
paid  its  staff  a minimum  erf 
S3J50  an  hour,  but  if  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  set  at  more 
than  that  the  price  of  a pint 


would  have  to  go  up  by  at 
least  a penny.  r 

Describing  any  minimum 
wage  of  £4  an  hour  as  "very 
inflationary".  Lord  Dares- 
bury  said  he  did  not  expect 
the  Government  to  set  the 
wage  at  that  level,  given 

Chancellor  Gordon  Brown  S 
anti-inflationary  credentials. 

“I  can’t  believe,  from  what 
we've  heard  from  Laboi£ 
tj7.1t  we’re  looking  at  over  £4 

an  hour,"  he  said. 

‘Their  aim,  of  creatingjobs 
for  young  people,  is  in  tandem 
with  our  aim  and  It  seems  to 
us  the  Labour  Party  is  meet- 
ing expectations.” 

His  comments  came  as 
Greenalls  announced  plans  to 
create  20)00  jobs  — of  which 
be  fUll-time  - 


m a 
pro- 


over  the  next  year 
£200  million  expansion 
gramme. 

As  part  of  the  plan,  Green- 
alls will  be  converting  more 
of  its  properties  into  such  rec- 
ognised brands  as  Miller’s 
Kitchen  and  Hally’s.  In  par- 
ticular, the  group  is  concen- 
trating on  golf-related  activi- 
ties at  many  of  its  hotels, 
including  The  Belfry- 

Greenalls  announced  a 
12  per  cent  increase  In  first- 
half  pre-tax  profits  to 
£63  A million,  helped  by  im- 
provements in  its  hotel  room 
rates  and  increased  sales  of 
pub  food. 

Shares  in  Greenalls,  which 
fell  out  of  the  FTSE  100  index 
last  June,  closed  down  3'Ap  at 
49CWp. 


A policy  tough  on 
poverty,  tough 
on  the  poor 

RICHARD 
THOMAS  and 


HETHERINGTON 
detect  can-do 
zeal  on  tax  and 
benefits 


O! 


NE  of  the  many  ironies 
of  the  new  political 
landscape  Is  that,  after 
18  years  of  Conservative  tin- 
kering. it  is  Labour  that  has 
declared  war  on  welfare,  it 
could  be  a blitzkrieg. 

Yesterday’s  announcement 
that  Martin  Taylor,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Barclays,  is  to  head 
a multi-disciplinary  task 
force  on  reforming  the  tax 
and  benefits  system  com- 
pletes a roll-can  of  can-do 
people  to  tackle  the  £90  billion 
social  security  bill  and  make 
good  Labour’s  pledge  to  move 
people  off  welfare  and  Into 
work. 

Already  in  place  are  former 
Conservative  Alan  Howarth, 
welfare-to-work  minister  at 
the  Department  for  Education 
and  Employment  and  Frank 
Field,  the  former  maverick 
backbencher  now  a maverick 
minister  at  the  Department  of 
Social  Security. 

Last  week  Mr  Howarth  re- 
assured business  leaders  that 
“life  in  bed  on  benefit”  would 
not  be  an  option.  And  Mr 
Field’s  blend  of  Christianity 
and  welfare-reforming  »*»i  is 
far  from  the  Old  Labour  no- 
tion of  redistribution. 

The  values  driving  the  Gov- 
ernment’s reform  of  the  wel- 
fare state  are  thrift,  responsi- 
bility, reward  for  hard  work. 
Labour  Is  convinced  that 
people  are  keen  to  work,  but 
that  perversities  in  the  sys- 
tem often  make  it  rational  — 
although  wrong  — to  stay  on 
benefit,  and  that  some  cajol- 
ing may  be  required  for  those 
who  have  been  stuck  outside 
the  system.  Benefit  sanctions 
are  proposed. 

In  the  US.  where  Democrats 
have  often  ted  new  initiatives 
to  mix  the  carrots  of  training 
and  wage  subsidies  with  the 
stick  of  benefit  withdrawal, 
they  call  it  Tough  Love.  Here, 
the  philosophy  could  be 
summed  up  as  Tough  on  Pov- 


erty: Tough  on  the  Poor. 

There  are  certainly  many 
people  who  want  the  prom- 
ised band-up,  in  place  of  the 


hand-out  Mary  Inglis  is  one 
of  them. 

With  children  aged  eight 
and  three  to  support  she  was 
a reluctant  welfare  recipient 
— a lone  parent  desperate  to 
earn  a living  but  unable  to 
find  the  help,  or  advice,  to 
ease  her  into  work. 

In  1996,  after  being  unem- 
ployed for  seven  years,  she 
became  one  of  500  or  so 
“trainee  workers"  who  en- 
listed with  the  Glasgow-based 
Wise  Group,  a company  draw- 
ing its  income  from  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  which 
manages  to  combine  commer- 
cial contracts  with  training. 

She  recounts  her  experi- 
ence on  welfare:  "People  [in 
work]  thought  you  were  there 
because  it  was  an  easy  option. 
They  didn't  realise  that  the 
majority  of  people  out  of  work 
desperately  want  a job.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  help 
from  the  Benefits  Agency  — 
you  get  your  welfare  and 
that’s  it” 

The  Government’s  pub- 
lished welfare-to-work 
scheme  is  aimed  at  the  young 
unemployed,  using  cash  from 
the  windfall  tax  on  privatised 
utilities  to  subsidise  work  in 
the  private  sector.  But  the 
task  force  — which  will 
undertake  a fundamental 
review  of  the  tax  system  — 
and  Mr  Field's  surprise  ap- 


pointment suggest  that  more 
radical  moves  are  afoot 

In  particular,  Labour  think- 
ers are  anxious  to  end  the 
“poverty  trap"  which  can 
make  some  families  worse  off 
in  work  than  on  the  dole,  be- 
cause up  to  80p  of  benefit  is 
clawed  back  for  each  pound 
earned,  while  other  hand 
outs,  such  as  free  school 
meals,  are  taken  away, 
minimum  wage  will  help  — 
but  will  not  be  enough. 

Mr  Taylor  will  therefore  be 
looking  hard  at  the  interac- 
tion of  the  tax  and  benefits 
system  at  the  bottom  of  the 
labour  market 

Some  level  of  integration 
between  tax  and  benefits 
could  be  on  the  cards,  per 
haps  along  the  lines  or  the  US 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  in 
which  working  families  get  a 
tax  rebate  rather  than  a top- 
up  benefit 

Politically,  it  is  easier  to 
sell  a tax  cut  for  workers  than 
a bigger  benefit  handout  for 
Idlers.  Psychologically,  it  ful- 
fils people’s  desire  to  get  off 
benefit  when  they  secure 
Job,  rather  than  simply 
switching  benefit. 

The  second  element  of  the 
Government's  approach  is 
likely  to  be  a long-overdue 
attack  on  the  middle-class 
welfare  state.  Gordon 
Brown's  plan  to  transform 
child  benefit  for  16-  to  18-year- 
olds  into  a means-tested 
allowance  for  poor  children 
who  stay  at  school  is  simply  a 
warning  shot  across  the  bows 
of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Mr  Field,  for  one.  will  be 
pushing  for  more.  A few  years 
ago  he  said  he  was  in  favour 
of  taxing  child  benefit  paid  to 
better-off  families.  “But  then  r 
would  use  the  money  to 
double  it”  be  said. 

Of  course,  all  the  reforming 
zeal  in  the  world  win  come  to 
naught  unless  the  Govern- 
ment improves  job  prospects, 
too.  As  Mary  Inglis  says: 
“Training  is  OK  provided  it  Is 
followed  up.  There's  no  point 
in  training  people  for  skills  if 
there  is  no  work  at  the  end  of 
it" 


Alex  brummer 


Peter  Hetherfngton’a 
examination  orf  the  power 
shift  from  WhftehaM  to  the 
regions  wl  appear  tomorrow 


Unemployment  costs 
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IN  MANY  ways  British  Air- 
ways Is  In  a holding  pattern 
waiting  for  the  authorities 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  rule  on  the  alliance  with 
American  Airlines.  However, 
following  the  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  Lufthansa/ 
United  alliance  and  the  first 
soundings  taken  from  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  John  Pres- 
cott, it  looks  increasingly  as  if 
BA's  plans  will  be  allowed  to 
proceed. 

In  the  meantime,  BA  has 
not  been  idle.  As  is  the  case 
for  much  of  British  com 
merce,  the  resurgent  pound 
has  taken  its  toll  but  BA, 
which  is  used  to  the  roller 
coaster  of  oil  prices  and  the 
airline  cycle,  is  not  whinge- 
ing.  Although  operating  prof- 
its slipped  In  1996,  the  write- 
back of  a £125  million  charge 
against  its  USAlr  stake  means 
that  it  was  able  to  come  up 
with  a before  tax  increase  of 
9.5  per  cent  at  £640  million. 

BA's  efforts  to  become  the 
first  post-industrial  carrier 
by  developing  its  franchise, 
rather  than  simply  adding  to 
its  own  planes  and  routes,  is 
starting  to  pay  back  well,  add 
ing  £75  million  of  income  in 
1996. 

In  many  ways  these  deals, 
which  focus  on  putting  the 
BA  brand  on  existing  routes, 
provide  a precursor  to  the 
much  larger  benefits  which 
could  flow  from  an  AA  deal: 
greater  code  sharing,  im- 
proved marketing  arrange- 
ments, such  as  frequent  flyer 
plans,  and  access  to  markets 
which,  as  national  flag  car- 
rier. it  is  still  all  but  impossi- 
ble to  reach  because  of  the  de- 
tritus of  bilateral  deals. 

The  focus  an  brand  is  also 
removing  BA  from  catering, 
contract  bandiing,  vehicle 
management  and  — who 
knows  — eventually  even  en- 
gineering services.  AHof  this 
improves  efficiency  but  BA 
will  need  to  ensure  that  qual- 
ity does  not  suffer. 

As  for  working  conditions, 
life  at  privatised  BA  is  very 
different  from  the  cushy  con- 
ditions of  the  public  sector, 
with  rising  staff  numbers  hid- 
ing huge  changes  in  deploy- 
ments. 

The  benefits  now  flow  in  bo- 
nuses and-  BA  shares.  Should 
Labour  push  harder  on  em- 
ployee share  ownership  in- 
centives. then  BA  would  be  a 
prime  buyer  of  the  package. 


Water  wars 
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water  companies  are 
about  to  get  their  long- 
deserved  comeuppance. 
The  storm  signals  from  John 
Prescott  were  accurately  read 
in  the  City,  which  sent  the 
share  prices  of  the  privatised 
water  and  sewerage  groups 
tumbling. 

The  companies  have  spent 
too  long  in  a cosy  world  of 
their  own.  The  Tory  govern- 


ment, which  offloaded  the 
companies  on  to  the  market, 
had  been  happy  to  let  the 
water  companies  rack  up 
profits  and  dividends  and  cre- 
ate a new  breed  of  boardroom 
fat-caL 

After  all,  the  companies  — 
and  not  the  PSBR  — now  had 
the  responsibility  for  funding 
the  huge  capital  projects  to 
repair  years  of  neglect  of  the 
basic  Infrastructure  and  to 
meet  tougher  legislation  from 
Brussels. 

But  Labour  has  indicated 
that  these  days  are  over.  Mr 
Prescott  said  that  he  would  be 
taking  a more  “hands-on"  ap- 
proach to  the  industry  regula- 
tor, who,  until  recently,  over- 
saw the  most  benign 
regulatory  regime. 

Labour  has  come  forward 
with  a raft  of  measures,  from 
mandatory  leakage  targets  to 
practical  water  conservation 
steps  for  the  individual 
household,  and  has  made 
plain  that  It  expects  the  com- 
panies, rather  than  their  cus- 
tomers. to  carry  the  financial 
burden  of  implementing 
them. 

It  also  intends  to  redress 
some  of  the  past  Imbalance  in 
favour  of  shareholders  by  hit- 
ting the  companies  with  its 
windfall  tax. 

Most  noticeable  is  the 
change  of  attitude  of  the  com- 
panies. Gone  is  the  defiant 
talk  about  mandatory  leakage 
targets  adding  to  customers' 
costs,  and  more  muted  talk 
about  legal  action  to  thwart 
the  windfall  tax. 

Instead,  the  companies  -are 
talking  about  working  with 
the  Government  to  reduce 
waste,  improve  efficiency  and 
ensure  adequate  water 
resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. Now  they  must  deliver. 


Taylor's  turn 

IF  ANYONE  believed  that 
Labour’s  pre-election  flirta- 
tions with  business  were  a 
chimera,  they  have  been 
quickly  disabused.  Many  of 
the  most  respected  names  in 
British  business,  who  found 
the  bullying  tactics  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  emi- 
nently resistible,  are  Joining 
the  new  government 
The  latest  recruit  is  Bar- 
clays chief  executive  Martin 
Taylor,  who  has  been  roped 
in  to  head  a commission  to 
look  at  the  highly  complex 
and  sensitive  area  of  the  bor- 
ders between  taxation  and 
welfare:  essential,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  US.  if  the  public 
finances  are  to  be  reorga- 
nised. This  may  require  a 
huge  overhaul  of.  for 
instance,  the  concept  of  inde- 
pendent taxation  to  create 
better  incentives  to  return 
people  to  work. 

Mr  Taylor  is  a moderniser 
who  has  sought  to  bring  an 
improved  management  cul- 
ture to  Barclays,  attempting 
to  sweep  away  the  fUstiness  of 
the  past  and  provide  a long- 
term 1st  approach  after  the 
bank's  foolish  efforts  in  the 
late  1980s  property  boom. 

The  jury  may  still  be  out  at 
the  bank,  where  the  focus  is 
on  under-performance  at  the 
BZW  investment  banking 
arm.  But  his  practical  input 
on  the  tax  front  will  be  valu- 
able and  perhaps  keep  him 
in  the  frame  as  a potential 
governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 


McDonald’s  to  go  back  to  its 
roots  to  beef  up  flat  US  sales 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


cDONALD’S  Is  em- 
barking on  the  most 
sweeping  management 
changes  since  the  legend- 
ary Ray  Croc  Joined  the  fast 
food  company  in  the  early 
1950s  and  turned  it  into  the 
world’s  second  most  fam- 
iliar brand  name  after 
Coca-Cola. 

In  an  Internal  memo. 
Jack  Greenberg,  McDon- 
ald's vice-chairman  and 
bead  of  the  company’s  US 
operations,  told  senior  cor- 
porate executives,  regional 
managers  and  some  fran- 
chisees of  the  need  to  act 
more  decisively  to  beef  tip 
profitability  and  market 
share. 

The  company,  he  wrote, 
needs  to  operate  with 
more  speed,  agility  and  de- 
cisiveness. We  also  need  to 
cultivate  a risk-taking  men- 


tality that  is  driven  by  our 
field  operating  needs.” 

The  move  comes  at  a time 
when  McDonald’s  has  come 
under  pressure  as  analysts 
and  franchisees  have  ques- 
tioned the  profitability  of 
Campaign  55,  a $200  mil- 
lion (£122  million)  US 
price-catting  promotion 
that  offers  a 55  cent  Big 
Mac  when  bought  with  a 
soft  drink  and  fries.  Sales 
in  the  US  are  flat  or  down 
this  year. 

But  Mr  Greenberg  took 
pains  to  reassure  the  com- 
pany’s 5,000  US  employees' 
that  no  dismissals  are  on 
the  cards. 

The  new  management 

structure,  to  come  into  ef- 
fect during  the  next  few 
months,  is  described  by  Mr 
Greenberg  as  a “return  to 

the  kind  of  restanrant- 
based,  grass-roots  manage- 
ment that  helped  our  sys- 
tem grow”. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  Z05 
Austria  18.99 
Belgium  S5.68 
Canada  2.19 
Cyprus  0.80 
Denmark  10.34 
Finland  821 


France  9.07 
Germany  2.8960 
Greece  *32.50 
Hong  Kong  1134 
India  58.64 
Ireland  1.0410 
Israel  5.54 


Italy  2,880 
Ma/ta  0.60 
Netherlands  3.0200 
New  Zealand  2.30 
Norway  11.25 
Portugal  271.50 
Saudi  Arabia  &Q5 


SuppWod  4y  NaiWeat  Bank  (etc/ufUng  IntUon  rupee  end  tintmtt  shekel). 


Singapore  230 
South  Africa  7.12 
Spain  22&50 
Sweden  12.21 
Swfttwtand  226 
Turkey  219220 
USA  1.6040 
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for  franchising 
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Chemical  ferments 


Sterling  saps 
Glaxo  profits 


The  guardian  Tuesday  Magfffiljw 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


GLAXO  Wellcome 
drugs  group  joined 

the  mounting  toll  of 

companies  falling 
victim  to  the  strength  of  ster- 
ling yesterday  when  it 
warned  that  profits  could  fell 
by  5 per  cent  this  year  if  the 
pound  stays  at  its  current 
level. 

The  estimate  of  potential 
damage  from  the  UK’s  strong 
currency  sent  Glaxo's  shares 
plunging  31  up  to  1.251 ’4p 
against  a backdrop  of  felling 
London  prices  and  the  pound 
rising  about  three  pfennigs  to 
DM2.80. 

The  disclosure  will  add  to 
pressures  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land not  to  raise  interest 
rates.  Increased  rates  could 
makp  the  currency  more  at- 
tractive to  investors. 

The  statement  also  served 
to  heighten  nervousness 
about  the  prospects  for  Brit- 
ain's biggest  pharmaceuticals 
group,  whose  wonder  drug, 
the  ulcer  treatment  Zantac,  is 
under  assault  from  generic 
competition- 

Sir  Colin  Comess,  outgoing 
chairman,  told  the  Glaxo 
annual  meeting  that  sales 
were  -10  per  cent  higher  at 
£2.75  billion  in  the  opening 
four  months  of  the  financial 
year.  But  that  growth  had 


been  wiped  out  because  of  the 
strength  of  sterling,  even 
though  the  pound  was  weaker 
for  the  first  four  months  of 
last  year. 

If  today’s  exchange  rate  of 

$1.63  .held  for  the  rest  of  the 

year,  it  would  negate  5 per 
cent  of  sales,  worth  more  than 
£415  million,  he  predicted. 

Although  the  rise  in  the 
pound  has  eased,  it  is  sdH  bug- 
ging levels  nearly  a fifth  above 
those  of  the  middle  part  of  last 
year  and  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  sterling  was  forced 
out  of  the  exchange  rate  mech- 
anism in  September  1992. 

Glaxo  is  the  latest  in  a long 
list  of  companies,  ranging 
from  SmlthSine  Beecham 
and  TCI  to  the  media  group 
Reed  Elsevier  and  British 
Steel,  to  have  warned  that 
earnings  will  be  mauled  and 
jobs  could  be  put  at  risk  if 
sterling  remains  at  its  cur- 
rent levels. 

The  company’s  warning  fel- 
lows an  attack  at  the  weekend 
by  fee  Institute  of  Export,  ac- 
cusing fee  Bank  of  England, 
now  enjoying  operational  in- 
dependence for  interest  rates, 
of  taking  a “myopic"  view. 

About  half  of  all  Glaxo's 
sales  are  made  In  fee  US  and 
concerns  about  fee  relative 
strengths  of  sterling  and  the 
dollar  eclipsed  fee  positive 
statement  from  Sir  Colin  that 
trading  profits  were  growing 
faster  than  headline  sales. 


strilcp  a gains*  tlm  sharps 

occurred  even  though  the  cur- 
rency impact  and  prospects  fear 
Zantac  have  been  well  flagged, 
notably  in  the  company's 
annual  report  which  warned 
that  sales  this  year  would  grow 

only  in  low  single  digits. 

Double-figure  growth  is  not  < 
pected  until  1999. 

Worries  about  Glaxo  are  fo- 
cused on  the  drubbing  which 
Zantac  is  taking  as  its  patent 
protection  from  cheaper  gen- 
eric rivals  expires.  Pressure 
is  also  mounting  on  another 
best-seller,  Zovirax. 

Sir  Colin  said  sales  of  Zan- 
tac were  7 per  cent  lower  in 
terms  of  constant  exchange 
rates  in  the  four  months  to 
April  whereas  other  group 
products  were  15  per  . cent 
higher. 

Chief  executive  Sir  Richard 
Sykes  told  fee  snnnai  meet- 
ing: “The  expected  decline  of 

Zantac  hag  pnntinnpH  go  that 

by  fee  end  of  April  it  ac- 
counted for  only  20  per  cent  of 
total  group  sales.  That  com- 
pares with  43  per  cent  sales  as 
reoently  as  1994.” 

Precedent  suggests  Glaxo 
will  lose  up  to  90  per  cent  of 
Zantac  sales  in  the  US  once 
Its  patent  expires  In  July. 

But  Sir  Richard  sought  to 
reassure  -shareholders  by 
pointing  out  feat  respiratory 
and  central  nervous  system 
drugs  were  now  fee  group's 
largest  earners. 


Boots’  shares  rocked  by 
fear  of  £5bn  US  lawsuit 


Mark  Miner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


SHARES  in  Boots  fell 
sharply  yesterday  after 
news  that  it  had  been 
named  alongside  BASF  and 
the  German  group's  drugs 
subsidiary,  Knoll,  in  an 
$8.5  billion  (£5.2  billion)  law- 
suit in  the  US. 

Boots  said  it  was  uot  “a 
proper  defendent"  and  dis- 
missed fee  idea  of  multi- 
billion dollar  liabilities  as 
“fanciful". 

BASF  and  Knoll  were 
equally  robust  in  rejecting 
fee  lawsuit,  calling  the  claims 
“unfounded"  and  the  size  of 
the  claim  for  damages  as 
“grotesque". 


The  looming  legal  battle 
centres  on  allegations  that 
Boots  Pharmaceuticals,  BASF 
and  Knoll  supressed  a 1990 
report  that  the  thyroid  drug, 
Syntbroid,  was  no  more 
effective  than  cheaper,  gen- 
eric rivals. 

Synthroid  was  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  the  US  by 
Boots  Pharmaceuticals  Inc 
until  1995  when  Boots  sold  its 
pharmaceuticals  operations 
to  BASF. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that 
Boots,  which  sponsored  the 
study  carried  out  by  Dr  Betty 
Dong  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, vetoed  publication. 
Boots.  BASF  and  Knoll  argue 
that  the  study  was  both  signif- 
icantly flawed  and  did  not 
support  the  conclusions. 


Knoll,  which  calls  fee  alle- 
gations completely  un- 
founded. finally  agreed  to 
publication  of  the  report  late 
last  year  and  it  was  published 
in  an  American  medical  jour- 
nal last  month. 

Yesterday  Boots,  which  saw 
its  shares  fall  21p  to  707.5p, 
said  that  it  "believes  there  is 
no  merit  in  the  maims  made 
and  will  vigorously  defend 
them  on  a jurisdictional  and, 
if  necessary,  substantive 
basis. 

"The  suggestion  that  Boots 
has  been  involved  in  any  anti- 
trust or  racketeering  activity 
in  connection  wife  this  mat- 
ter is  absurd  and  the  idea 
there  may  be  multi-billion 
dollar  liabilities  Involved  is 
fancifuL” 


THE  problem:  one  bomb-damaged 
600ft  London  landmark,  unattractive 
to  big  City  finance  firms  because  its 
ffoorspace  is  too  small  for  modern 
dealing  rooms,  writes  Sarah  Ryle.  The 
solution:  give  it  a bold  new  name  and 
announce  a '‘unique,  flexible  ap- 
proach to  letting  and  building  man- 
agement”. 


After  the  IRA  bombing  of  Bishops- 
gate  In  1993.  fee  42-storey  NatWest 
Tower  — London’s  tallest  edifice 
after  Canary  Wharf — had  to  be  reno- 
vated and  reoccnpied.  NatWest  yes- 
terday relaunched  it  as  fee  Interna- 
tional Financial  Centre,  due  to  open 
its  doors  to  the  first,  as  yet  unnamed 
tenants  in  October. 


at  the 

AIM 


. ft 


Tony  May 


NatWest  chairman  Lord  Alexander 
said  the  £75  million  redevelopment 
involved  more  than  a name  change 
and  facelift.  Occupiers  can  rant  whole 
floors  or  small  suites  and  have  access 
to  the  range  of  facilities  (Including  a 
swimming  pool  complex  and  private 
restaurant)  on  a pay-as-you-use  basis. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SWTH 


London.  Stock 
change  >•»  terday 

. moved  to  curb  the  mun* 
ber  of  shady  advisers  working 
on  the  Alternative 
ment  Market  by. 
the  rules  gov«. ...  _ . 

sion  to  the  two-year-bid 
market.  K . 

Acting  on  advice  from  mar- 
ket practitioners  and  In  res- 
ponse to  the  concerns  of 
shareholders,  tbfc  Exxfom 
has  ruled  that  com parties 
seeking  a flotation  wilt  be 
required  to  disclose  the  uftmg 

of  anyone  who  has  received 

foes  or  shares  worth  £19,000 
or  more  in  the  12  monthsb*- 
fore  joining  AIM* 

This  would  curb  fee 
ties  of  people  who  are 
mental  in  company 
and  claim  foes  for. 
vices,  although  they 

qualified  advisers. 

A similar  concern  means 
that  in  ftiture  AIM  companies 
must  give  details,  of  any  indi- 
viduals who  perform  the  rote 
of  a director  without  befog  ap- 
pointed as  such.-  i ■ '■ 

Too  many  companies  have 
crashed  soon  after  take-off  so 
new  rules  stipulate,  that  the 
market  should  be  inunectt- 
ately  notified  if  the  financial 
performance  of  fee  company 
falls  short  of  projections 
made  in  admission  docu- 
ments. 

The  exchange  also  said  that 
It  wanted  a greater  emphasis 
on  fee  specific  responsibility 
of  nominated  advisers  who 
must  satisfy  themselves  com- 
pletely that  a company  is  ap- 
propriate for  admission  to 
AIM. 

The  rule  requiring  seven 
days'  prior  notification  of 
related-party  transaction  has 
been  removed,  so  ram  panics 
are  now  only  Required  to 

make  an  annmmrwnMit  on 

completion  of  a transaction;. 

The  LSE  said  the  new  rules 
had  been  sent  to  all  market 
participants,  who  had  until 
June  16  to  return  their  com- 
ments. 

The  final  version  will  be 
published  at  the  end  of  June. 

Some  277  companies  are 
currently  listed  on  AIM  wife 
total  market  capitalisation 
of  £5.93  billion. 
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BA  gives  £94m  bonus  to  staff 


Kettfi  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


£94  MILLION  bonus, 
worth  a minimum  of 

00  a head,  is  to  be 
paid  by  British  Airways  to  its 
58,000  employees  after  fee 
company  announced  record 
pre-tax  profits  of  £640  million 
yesterday. 

The  bonus,  the  equivalent 
of  3.3  weeks’  basic  pay.  is 
being  paid  to  mark  fee  tenth 
anniversary  of  BA's  privati- 
sation. It  is  also  offering  io 
free  shares  to  each  staff  mem- 
ber. worth  another  £73.60  at 
yesterday’s  close. 

The  profits,  up  10  per  cent 
on  last  year,  were  achieved  in 
spite  of  a 20  per  cent  rise  in 
feel 
po 

6.4  per  cent 

Sir  Colin  Marshall.  BA’s 
chairman,  suggested  that 
profits  might  not  be  so  good 
next  year  because  of  the 
strength  of  sterling.  But  he 
forecast  that  economic  condi- 


lel  prices  and  the  strong 
juncL  Traffic  levels  rose  by 


tions  in  BA’s  largest  markets 
could  be  expected  to  produce 
Continuing  growth  in  demand 
for  air  traveL 

The  company  said  its  pro- 
gramme to  deliver  £1  billion 
of  savings  by  2000  was  on 
course.  Last  year  it  reduced 
costs  by  £200  million  and  ex- 
pects to  have  saved  another 
£600  million  by  1999.  Senior 
managers  said  last  night  that 
the  level  of  savings  would  in- 
tensify in  the  next  two  years 
but  there  would  be  no  overall 
reduction  in  jobs. 

This  year's  cuts  have  been 
achieved  by  increased  auto- 
mation, a two-year  pay  freeze 
for  2,800  ramp  and  baggage 
staff  fee  closure  of  BA’s  con- 
tract handling  at  Heathrow 
and  contracting  out  of  vehicle 
management  and  mainte- 
nance services. 

Bob  Ayling,  BA’s  chief  ex* 
ecutive,  stressed  that  he  was 
not  interested  in  emulating 
British  Telecom  by  threaten- 
ing to  act  against  the  Govern- 
ment if  it  tried  to  impose  a 
windfall  tax.  He  said  BA  was 


SIB  chief  urges 
single  regulator 


Lisa  Buckingham 


SLR  Andrew  Large,  the 
outgoing  chairman  of 
the  Securities  and  In- 
vestments Board,  will  today 
throw  his  weight  behind  an 
early  overhaul  of  City  regula- 
tion, urging  the  Government 
to  create  one  all-powerful 
supervisory  organisation. 

Sir  Andrew's  criticisms  of 
the  current  regime  and  his 
suggestions  that  the  SrB 
should  be  put  In  charge  en- 
dorse the  Labour  Govern- 
ment’s thinking  that  the 
City’s  regulatory  bodies 
should  merge. 

Aides  say  Sir  Andrew  has 
decided  to  express  his  criti- 
cisms now  because  he  is 
clearly  not  bidding  for  per- 
sonal power  — he  was  sched- 
uled to  leave  office  at  the  end 
of  the  month  but  has  agreed 
to  stay  on  until  the  end  of 
July  to  allow  fee  Government 
time  to  consider  changes  to 
City  supervision. 

He  has  concluded  feat  Lon- 
don's two-tier  regulatory  sys- 
tem is  flawed  and  is  also  con- 


cerned about  the  potential 
supervisory  overlap,  as  fi- 
nancial services  companies 
expand  — often  to  Include  se- 
curities, banking  and  insur- 
ance — they  are  increasingly 
finding  themselves  falling 
under  the  surveillance  of 
three  or  more  regulators. 

At  present  the  SIB  is  lead 
regulator  for  three  self-regu- 
latory organisations  — fee 
Personal  Investment  Author- 
ity, the  Investment  Manage- 
ment Regulatory  Organisa- 
tion and  the  Securities  and 
Futures  Authority.  It  also  sits 
atop  the  supervisory  system 
for  nine  professional  bodies, 
such  as  the  Law  Society, 
seven  investment  exchanges 
such  as  fee  International  Pe- 
troleum  Exchange,  and  the 
London  Clearing  House. 

In  his  valedictory  speech 
this  evening  Sir  Andrew  is 
planning  also  to  attack  direc- 
tors of  companies  which  mis- 
sold  pensions  and  have  still 
not  compensated  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  investors.  A 
single  regulator,  he  will  say 
would  have  more  power  to 
impose  higher  standards. 


; .. 


not  in  a monopolistic  posi- 
tion, but  taking  action  against 
“measures  brought  in  by  a 
democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment is  something  that  we 
should  think  about  long  and 
hard". ' 

BA  was  discussing  wife 
new  ministers  its  proposed  al- 
liance with  American  Air- 
lines. Mr  Ayling  said.  He  had 


fCifperl)*tf*c 


met  John  Prescott  “and  we 
hope  that  fee  matter,  would 
now  be  treated  with,  due  des- 
patch". 

Senior  staff  said  BA  was  in- 
terested in  the  super-jumbo 
being  developed  bi&Airbus  In- 
dustrie. The  aircraft  would  be 
important  for  an  already  con- 
gested Heathrow,  where 
restrictions  on  flights  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Terminal 
5 inquiry,  they  added. 

BA  has  not  excluded  Boeing 
from  its  calculations  but  dis- 
likes fee  American  manufac- 
turer's preference  for  long- 
term deals. 

• BA  was  last  night  accused 
of  closing  the  offices  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Work- 
ers’ Union  at  Gatwick  and 
Heathrow  .in  a “midnight 
raid"  over  fee  weekend.  Bill 
Morris,  the  TGWU  leader, 
accused  BA  of  acting  like  a 
"19th  century  mill  owner”. 
BA  admitted  fee  move  but 
pointed  out  that  it  was  facing 
strike  action  on  restructuring 

proposals  in.  a ballot  due  to  be 

held  next  week. 


News  in  brief 


One-off  bonus  for 
Savoy’s  P^fares 

Trading  so  for  this  year,  i 


analysis  to  expect  a significant  boost  JSSLn- 


Australian  bonanza 


S^tSiSS1saliprice 

wmdfefl  of  £2.000.  a further  100,000 UK  pollc^Ss^ho^Sto 


Chinese  go  for  platinum 
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Racing 

Grapeshot 
gunning  for 
Derby  spot 


Ran  Cox 


LUCA  Cumani's  asser- 
tion that  “nothing  rein 
beat  Entrepeneur"  in 
the  Derby  probably 
renders  today’s  Predominate 
Stakes  at  Goodwood  meaning- 
less as  a Classic  trial,  as  the 
Newmarket  trainer  is  respon- 
sible for  the  likely  favourite 
Grapeshot. 

History  is  certainly  against 
any  strong  Epsom  pointers 
today  — it  is  18  years  since 
Derby  winner  Troy  took  in 
the  Predominate,  and  since 
then  only  three  runners  in 
the  race  have  gone  on  to 
reach  a place  in  the  Derby. 

But  with  over  £20,000  going 
to  the  winner,  the  Predomi- 
nate is  a prize  worth  winning 
in  its  own  right  and  Grape- 
shot  has  strong  credentials 
following  his  close  second  to 
Desert  Story  in  the  Craven 
Stakes  at  Newmarket 
A progressive  and  genuine 
two-year-old.  Grapeshot  has 
clearly  trained  on  and  he  kept 
on  gamely  when  headed  in- 
side the  final  flirlong  by  De- 
sert Story.  Today's  extra  two 
furlongs  should  be  no 
problem. 

Running  Stag  and  Sbii- 
Take  were  not  far  behind 
Grapeshot  in  fifth  and 
seventh  places,  respectively, 
and  both  are  31b  better  off 
now. 

Shii-Take  has  since  run  a 
creditable  seventh  behind  En- 
trepeneur In  the  2,000  Guin- 
eas and  may  prove  a bigger 
threat  than  Running  Stag, 
who  is  the  only  one  of  today's  1 
six  runners  not  engaged  in 
the  Derby. 

Co  non  Falls,  like  Grapeshot 
a 33-1  chance  for  Epsom  with 
Hill's,  won  comfortably  from 
Solo  Mio  at  Chester  and  is  a 
progressive  sort 
The  jury  is  out  on  David 


Loder's  Indiscreet,  who  was 
pushed  out  to  40-1  for  the 
Derby  after  his  scrambling 
win  at  Beverley.  Indiscreet 
looked  a useful  prospect  when 
waning  his  only  race  last 
season  and  It  would  be  prema- 
ture to  write  him  off,  but  his 
I stable  has  yet  to  hit  top  form. 

A convincing  display  by  In- 
discreet would  arguably  have 
the  greatest  impact  on  Derby 
betting.  Victory  for  Grape- 
shot  (3.40)  may  only  cause  a 
ripple  in  the  ante-post  mar- 
ket, if  Cumani  is  correct,  but 
his  colt  looks  plenty  good 
enough  with  no  Entrepeneur 
around  today. 

On  the  Oaks  front.  Reams 
Of  Verse  shortened  to  evens 
from  54  with  Ladbrokes  yes- 
terday. Henry  Cecil's  frniRs 
continue  to  out-perform  the 
colts  and  Sel&sh  (2.20)  a 
daughter  of  Bluebird,  should 
get  favourite  backers  off  to  a 
flying  start  at  Goodwood. 

This  Warren  Place  filly  fin- 
ished 14  lengths  clear  of  the 
third  when  caught  close  home 
by  Bint  Baladee  at  Kempton. 

Broad  River  (2.40)  could 
be  another  winner  for  New- 
market trainers.  Ed  Dunlop 
has  secured  the  services  of 
Frankie  Dettori  for  this 
lightly-raced  colt  who  shaped 
promisingly  in  a maiden  race 
at  his  local  course  prior  to 
trotting  up  at  Redcar. 

Dunlop  is  worth  noting 
with  this  type  of  horse  — he 
sent  out  Tayseer  to  beat  Just 
Nick  in  similar  company  at 
York  last  week  — and  Broad 
River  is  almost  certainly  bet- 
ter than  he  has  shown  so  Car. 

Unless  one  of  the  newcom- 
ers in  the  Southernprint 
Stakes  is  above  average.  Dili- 
gence (3.10)  should  be  able  to 
step  up  on  his  debut  second  to 
Only  FOr  Gold  at  Chester. 

Paul  Cole’s  youngster  Is 
well  regarded  and  this  better 
ground  should  suit  him 


Hills  issues  upbeat  bulletin  on 
London  News  for  Royal  Ascot 


BARRY  HILLS  an- 
nounced that  be  will 
aim  his  top-class  South 
African  import  London 
News  at  Royal  Ascot's 
Prince  Of  Wales’s  Stakes 
following  the  trainer's 
bloodless  victory  with  Solo 
Mio  at  Bath  yesterday, 
writes  Tony  Paicy. 

“London  News  is  very 
well  and  cantering  regu- 
larly and  is  very  laid  back 
which  is  just  as  welL  His 
trainer  Alec  Laird  came 
over  from  South  Africa 
today  for  a couple  of  days 
and  his  rider.  Dongle 
Whyte,  is  expected  to  be 
here  for  a few  days  before 
Ascot.”  said  Hills. 

Derby  outsider  Solo  Mio 
is  likely  to  sidestep  Epsom 
next  month  in  favour  of  the 
King  Edward  VU  Stakes  at 


Royal  Ascot  despite  his 
easy  all-the-way  win  over 
Fantastic  Flame  yesterday. 

“He  will  be  better  as  he 
gets  older  and  he  could  be  a 
St  Leger  horse  as  he  keeps 
galloping,"  added  Hills. 

Welsh  trainer  Bryn  Pall- 
ing has  his  youngsters  in 
great  form  and  won  bis 
fourth  juvenile  race  of  the 
season  when  Dim  Ots, 
whose  jockey  Tim  Sprake 
went  on  to  notch  a double 
aboard  River  Pilot,  led  all 
the  way  in  the  Timeform 
Racecourse  Novice  Stakes. 

Lucky  to  be  alive  after  a 
serious  leg  injury,  Vanbor- 
ough  Lad  won  the  Time- 
form  Black  Book  and  Rat- 
ings Handicap  for  John 
Bolton  for  the  third  time 
when  he  beat  Noeprob  a 
neck. 
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House  of  fun  . . . Hide,  who  fights  Tony  Tucker  next  month,  outside  his  Norfolk  mansion  which  has  10  bedrooms,  nine  bathrooms,  swimming  pool  and  Jacuzzi  photograph.-  jason  mttcheu. 

Herbie’s  hideaway  inspires  world-title  shot 


John  Bawling  visits  the  young  miiiionaire 
at  his  luxury  home  before  next  month’s  fight 


TEARS  welled  in  the 
eyes  of  Herbie  Hide. 
His  10-year-old  brother 
Alan  should  have  been 
with  him  for  the  media  tour 
of  his  million-pound  mansion. 
Instead,  he  spent  the  morning 
in  hospital  receiving  treat- 
ment for  leukaemia. 

While  Hide  prepares  for  a 
WBO  world  heavyweight  title 
fight  in  Norwich  on.  June  28 
against  the  38-year -old  former 
IBF  champion  Tony  Tucker, 
his  brother  continues  his 
long-running  battle  against 
illness. 

“1  do  everything  for  Alan, 
and  one  day  I hope  this  bouse 
can  be  his,"  be  said. 


Some  bouse.  With  the  huge 
purse  he  earned  two  years 
ago  when  he  defended,  and 
lost,  the  WBO  title  to  Riddick 
Bowe  in  Las  Vegas.  Hide 
bought  15  acres  of  Norfolk 
countryside  and  set  about 
building  his  dream  home. 

Ten  bedrooms,  nine  bath- 
rooms, a swimming  pool  with 
Jacuzzi,  discotheque  and 
snooker  room  complement 
reception  rooms  so  for  only 
partly  rurnished  with 
£2Q0.0Q0-worth  of  antiques.  In 
the  garage  stands  a blue  Bent- 
ley, registration  HH1,  and  a 
soft-top  Mercedes-Benz 
sports  car. 

Though  he  may  not  be  artic- 


ulate, Hide's  purchasing 
power  speaks  volumes:  “I’m 
25,  and  I'm  a millionaire.  Z 
have  got  good  taste,  and  I 
want  nice  things.  Anybody 
has  to  work  hard  for  the  good 
tilings  in  life,  and  this  is  my 
reward. 

“Every  day  when  I go  out 
running  at  430  in  the  morn- 
ing I get  back  here  and  think, 
yeah,  it’s  all  been  worthwhile. 
1 know  I am  going  to  beat 
Tucker.  I’ve  trained  well  and 
I’m  in  great  shape.  I’m  just  a 
young  boxer  having  fun." 

Hide  has  had  his  brushes 
with  the  law.  He  is  due  to 
stand  trial  on  kerb-crawling 
charge  shortly  after  his  title 
fight,  but  insists  he  Is  misun- 
derstood. “I  have  been  in 
trouble,  but  anybody  who 
knows  me  will  tell  you  I’m  a 
nice  man.  I just  get  in  little 


muddles.  I am  a young,  rich 
black  man  in  Norwich.  Some 
people  get  a little  jealous." 

His  capacity  to  spend,  as 
well  as  earn,  leaves  a strong 
feeling  that  he  could  easily' 
become  another  boxing  hard- 
luck  story  if  he  loses  to 
Tucker.  Hide  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  possibility. 

“1  am  careful  with  my 
money,"  he  said.  “I  made  mis- 
takes against  Bowe  but  this 
time  I will  get  it  right  Im  the 
man.  All  the  big  names  — Ho- 
lyfield.  Tyson,  Lewis  — are 
getting  old.  I represent  the 
next  generation  and  1 believe 
T can  go  on  to  unify  the  title.” 

Hide  smilingly  shows  pho- 
tographers, reporters  and 
camera  crews  through  his 
new  home,  then  settles  down 
on  his  huge  patio  for  lunch. 
"When  I win  the  title  HI 


throw  a big  party  here.  Two- 
hundred-and-fifty  people, 
dancing,  music."  The  enthusi- 
asm Is  almost  childlike. 

Two  cars  pull  up  outside 
the  gates  to  his  land.  Sight- 
seers checking  out  the  Hide 
estate.  Even  for  a heavy- 
weight boxer,  security  is  a 
problem.  A video  camera 
films  the  entrance  and  four 
Rottweilers  and  two  German 
sbepberd  dogs  provide  a more 
threatening  deterrent  to 
would-be  intruders. 

His  mother  was  due  to  visit 
with  his  sick  brother,  "my 
best  friend".  Already  Alan 
has  his  own  bedroom  in 
Hide's  mansion.  The  snooker 
table  "Is  for  him  and  his 
friends''.  The  pool  “is  shallow 
enough  for  Alan  to  be  able  to 
useiL 

"He  is  the  most  important 


thing  in  my  life.  He  is  ray 
strength.  I know  wben  he  is 
feeling  bad  without  him  being 
there.  I suppose  it's  telepathy. 
I do  everything  1 can  for  him. 
Perhaps  he  can  be  well  one 
day,  until  then  he  is  my 
strength." 

Hide  is  training  for  this 
fight  with  the  former  Euro- 
pean featherweight  champion 
Jim  McDonnelL  He.  too,  has  a 
point  to  prove  having  trained 
Scott  Welch  for  his  lamen- 
tably inadequate  attempt  to 
win  the  world  title  from 
Henry  Akinwande  last  year. 

"Herbie  has  real  talent.  On 
his  day  he  can  be  the  best 
heavyweight  in  the  world.  He 
has  grown  up.  This  is  his  big 
opportunity  and,  let's  face  it, 
when  you've  built  a house 
like  this  you've  got  plenty  of 
incentive  to  win." 


Badminton 


Cycling 


All  England  set  for  Spectacular  billing 


Tonkov  in  the  pink  as  Berzin  struggles  on  climbs 


Richard  Jago 


ANEW  multimillion-dollar 
series  called  the  Seven 
Spectaculars  is  likely  to  in- 
clude the  All  England  cham- 
pionships when  it  begins  on 
the  World  Grand  Prix  circuit 
in  two  years. 

The  series,  designed  to  at- 
tract worldwide  television 
and  raise  the  sport's  profile. 


was  announced  yesterday  by 
David  Shaw,  chief  executive 
of  the  International  Badmin- 
ton Federation,  on  the  open- 
ing day  erf  the  world  champi- 
onships in  Glasgow. 

The  seven  tournaments  will 
include  four  leading  Asian 
events,  two  in  Europe  and  one 
in  the  United  States,  whose 
Open  tournament  last  year 
became  the  world's  richest 
with  $200,000  prize  money. 


The  world  championships 
almost  began  with  the  Malay- 
sian team  being  evicted  from 
a city-centre  hotel  for  cooking 
in  their  rooms.  “It's  a health 
and  fire  hazard,  and  the 
smells  upset  other  guests," 
said  Anne  Smiliie,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  event. 

The  Malaysians  were  asked 
for  an  assurance  that  they 
would  eat  elsewhere  from 
now  on. 


THE  Russian  Pavel  Ton- 
kov yesterday  snatched 
the  overall  lead  In  the  Giro 
d 'Italia,  the  competition  he 
won  last  year.  Bat  his  hold 
on  the  pink  jersey  is  for 
from  firm.  Tonkov  is  one 
second  ahead  of  his  compa- 
triot Yevgeny  Berzin  after 
beating  him  by  21  seconds 
in  an  18km  mountain  time- 
trial  in  San  Marino. 

Berzin,  who  won  the  1994 


Giro,  started  the  day  20 
seconds  better  off  in  the 
overall  standings  and 
armed  with  a prototype 
special  bike  weighing  only 
8.5kg. 

Bat  Berzin  paid  for 
choosing  the  wrong  gears 
to  tackle  the  roller-coaster 
ride  to  the  summit  of  San 
Marino  and  faltered  badly 
on  the  major  climbs.  Ton- 
kov, who  had  started  ear- 


lier, watched  his  rival's 
struggle  on  television. 

Tonkov  said:  "He  lost  a 
lot  on  the  climbs  but  I don’t 
think  the  Giro  has  been 
decided." 

Mario  Cipollini  lost  the 
overall  lead,  struggling  on 
the  climbs  to  finish  tmin 
-17 sec  behind  Tonkov. 

Today's  fourth  leg  is  over 
156km  between  San  Marino 
and  Arezzo. 
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iWMiUWrll  Mil  tat  fttaifffl 
vm  bMDJHNblWtrcK  O'  M3  n ft.-  txuH  days. 


| ivnnHBWFRim  maiden  stakes  zto 

S WSJ  £4 mo {7 declared) 


BBC1 


T Mm  Mi 

-"■M  5 

s iN0ta  a 

L MM  — 

. R Cadhrew  «» 


„ .-JV See iM)  . 

iti  UMUgteHliUOununS-D 
tat CatawMtr; Ita A-0  .. 

.VJ  Burt MPJflflHKWUi 9-0  -■ 

SomnSDLrdalM) 

3 iiibiaMpatittfcfcMrs-? 

- Moms  oaaflfcjnm.  uns*  68Fm 

rwn&sitauUi 


Trainer  watch 


Homs  timing  fink  first  ran  for  a new  tnunor  today 

Vo^.JBenytoDNChjppd. 

BwWftr.  225  Cofacar.  Mrs  N Macautny  to  D Shaw. 


BBC1 


Q ^AWESTMINSIHt  TAXI  INSURANCE 
MrtV  PREDOMINATE  STAKES  3Y0 

im  21  £22,320  (6  declared) 

«1R  3131  ? Grtptart (33) LOren 8-11  ... . J RofcJWBO 

4020  (0-1  Com  Fall  fiqmJGoohnM l Dettvi  17 

48361  1314  5 Further OuBmikd&I)  14s A PrartB-e M BBt  81 

Win  i-i  MKmnnnmPinwe-6 .sna a*  bs 

405 Ml  (£-125  Rmnina Stag riy (DIP UWKlB-8 K FjsSoo  B4 

408  0 313-00  SbS-Taka (T7)K 8-fl - - A dart  83 

BeBoffl.V-C  OnAL  5-3  Com  FA.  5-1  Monel  6-1  SM-isfe.  S-1  Rawing  Steg.  16-1  Fitfflw  affix*. 
HimGaK-GnpsrtWLedlBKjfeMUta  tamtaZnoo!*  aaeraaDesMSMryarttKtnBFsnmGt 
J.EdFmunBnregSbgarmi  rauruJBwatEBieiBsfttosiBlaS  Cooon  Fate:  Lid  Plot,  soon  dsi  rot 
dOmn  im.i  3 v-om»iG«t5fi  braSnqSotokiolJi  Ifi 
W>o(6  iahte«JVov«B5  0ueaalSana3BBlni3l&3.  Gd-Sfl 

hjrteoj.  wr  E<  BtwW  1 n 3-^0  *.■.  Gd  Tiilfasto  a W Sh6-l*c  Oastd  taffir  uefi  tw 

21 GU.  ?K(4  16l  1 n KOMI bnrjtmeaai 2.000 Ewes X ftanotel m & l.&JJfa 


QANNE FRANCES  STB/BtS  MEMORIAL  HANDICAP 


hm £7,375  ill  dectared) 


BBC2 


SOI  ® 

5826) 

503171 

504(4) 

SOS  til 

586(111 

507  iR 


6090 

618(31 

511  HO! 


12586  LawCwoawMa  p) DBsaof*  7-10-0 

234116  Sbr  Tata  (15)  (Cl  (8)  (Bata)  6-8-7 

I1I4V3  ffidd  Sptfx  (IS)  U9oulB  4-9-7 

wry  fcta[nqnawpe#4-Wi 

40108  EOMpieom  1 Ci*MF-8-5 
2382 4 Aftaorxos  CO)  d 4-P-3 

1»1 5i  CoftaaMBCwnt) 

K4W  Dog  0(  Tunes  (28) 

5E483  Atataunma 


1 1 


84 

j Md  as 

0 tartan  85 

KDtar  83 

. A Ctak«» 

4-8-1 S Dmane  87 

J Shotqn 5-8-12  ..  _. D HottM  68 

eHatay4-e-it 1-  Wttfl  84 


•zao-  o«a»(Z3^(D)i''uif5-e-n * am  n 

53316  StafpShrtO(Z7](D) Hrtnw 4-8-8 — . 86 

Bettlag;  iOC>-yi  M Pnssmo.  i F-ZCarttaRmss.  6-1  S»  IrtartL  U-zragOi  luoes.  8-1  Aipw 

Hkfcwav. 9-1  Shan) Shiffie  i4-i0r^,Qins|»n(xl6-1ln»(taimo.&lS»j 
FORM  GIIIIE  - lour  Cpandssta  i*w  efingeaus.  Ett  of  KL  71  beta  bad*  a Bam  1m  ncei  Hvj.  tad  Spate 
iJCEtdriinxi  ran rn ,il an* pbof. 3rd d 16, VttfMAliinCM 0R(D{3a ImtoD. tSJntfiSlBTiHit iddai 

llibertalEaifleJiE^TjqLktodSa 

rjimifirmn"  ij<vn  mniKn»R  (HhvioCBttaFaiBNwnttilgnviilnaa.fidfo.ArtWMcagiteh'JWDoewgli 
diLi«i':<i  juKfoe  4pt(25.  lUHacdTiejattoataca Tlhcan  Gd-Fw.  Ran w>  joo3 ra horn uttesaai 
ganEa*  CtataPrwccss:  lioa^l  tetter  biDmllaa  Qiaa^nrfii^oi»aPWtaiaairti2iSJafes  Gd. 
harof-imH  J ^OlTnmGooOtataovgllciiiLtawi^Witfiagitetaanaj^ritrvdai  ■ 
tea  1 m tap . ■«]  Fni  ndeainp  Oosm  feta . temped  ? « im  pesM  dosog  saga  id  rt  6.  B Mwd 

Bt&ttzsTM  * D*iT-»ra*btes.»;JK.  0r»«p  FWrinert.r.u,  tfawtoM  il  oul  san  bnaa.  lOhiOltaa 
fterted  rian  41  tart  fl  hop.  l*Fiu  Stop  SMBr  HtsdW,-  3 ou.  tm  ndden.  me  jsa . 6Si  d 13.  B Itad 
Lta  UwiV  JiEistan  Im?1  hap.  tid-Fm 


Jt  >1 JK  EQUITY  FINAM2M.  COLLECTIONS  CONBmONS  STAKES 

5#  61  £4.753  (5  declared) 


-1(H) 


SNKStS 
*81182^-  - 


684  0 i0S^5  E«lWta(tamfi'tota9-9-2 

605  [ii  OKt't)  Top  Boom  117)  p)H&tfl?e-9-2 

BMta  *ww  ita*  3-1  lAoBded  taet  11-2  Jafsroee 

RWGlWE-ianBmeiURudinmiOKfllniLtaktaaeaMiet)  » id 5(  WW  ® Sr 

21^  Ita^Knrmta.  fed o«  li  out  tamtam  altaiotaatBSHl  6d  tofl 

CnmdBd  Aw™*  Emvctett  omr  nail  sajrf  ooai  sme  5fiid  9. 48  fetal  Aiwa  at  BtfiHta  Ufin 

toKhDil  Monounured  &FFm 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jodeis 


TOtai 
MEddaiy 
LHU 
Jtad 
R( 

■m 


as  165 
187  IE  7 
iw  ia4 
?14  136 

13  13J 

115  12 3 


IndSi 


323  10£ 
110  218 
» 263 
loa  176 
1G3  T16 
74  2£l? 

91  1<3 


■68  Bt 
*567 
*33.69 
*243? 
-SIS 
-11.T1 
•442 


Express  delivers  again 


Am  EXPRESS,  trained  by 
Clive  Brittain  at  Newmar- 
ket, completed  a Classic 
double  in  Cologne  yesterday 
wben  adding  the  German 
2,000  Guineas  to  his  Italian 
2,000  Guineas  triumph  last 


month.  Brett  Doyle’s  mount 
brat  local  hope  Is  Tirol  by  just 
over  a length  and  Is  now  on 
course  for  Royal  Ascot. 

John  Dunlop’s  Groom's 
Gordon  was  only  11th  of  13 
under  Kevin  Dailey. 


Beverley  runners  and  riders 


RON  COX 

225 

Royal  Dream 

256 

Sam  Pest)  (nb) 

3.25 

Jack  The  Lad 

3.55 

Fantasy  Ski 

4.25 

Rasha 

500 

YaMatt 

TOP  FORM 


Mbs  Beveled 
Lady  Of  The  Lake 
K^i  Premium 
Step  N Go  (nb) 

Sbawm 
Ya  Mated 

RigW-towed track o()in31  wifi 30 ruvn  Tenmg five li/iong couse vihtdi rbes mraughout 
Goto?  Good.  * Denotes  tinkers 
Draw:  High  nunbere  are  lamred. 

Long  distance  travelers:  Laflyoi  The  (2  55>  A Fantasy  Gil  (3.55)  J Dunlop.  W Sussex 
245  mfes.  Hamerra  12  Kl  & What  Happened  Was  (3-551  Martyfi  Meade.  WKdwe  206  miles 
Nawe  FTintess  (3  55j  B V7  Hite,  Bate  199  mite  Hopeful?  (?J*>)  £ Eponme  (3.55)  M 
Chanran.  Berks  199 mites  LagaeBay  (REl  (2  55) & BroaJway  Msicdv(4.25)  AP  Javb,  Own 
190  mites. 

Seven  day  winners;  Hone 

BfinJse red  first  time:  225  Toff’s  Tries.  VaHastcliance.  Adrenabt  4.25  Party  Romance 
Figures  In  bracket,  alter  Iwsa’s  name  denrte  days  snee  last  outng 


DGBt  MN  SELLING  STAKES  2Y0 

Ef  £2.530  ft  declared) 

119  35  Altata(I4»(BF)'**  JHansta!0-!l  ..  W Bn*  * 

2(5)  0 Co8acar(34)0 Saw 8-11  . C Ttagoo  (3) 

3(4  OM  T»WsItass(8JUWEi=ajtii'S-li  -lino 

4fi  D WrtOsfctaM  PI  N TWla  3-11 KtaiTtav* 

5(11  00  Ramona (Ifl M Ueocfe 6-6  . . ... F 

«0  422  HflpaMi  (271  TO  M Oomon  8-t. ...  1 

719  03  toot  Bowled  04)  M Mar  S-f.  

8Ht  a talta  (WJJ  Bait  ?-6  PFotayft 

8(3)  S*p  ta  To  Tte  S*  R faher  6-6  - - — J Canal 

Button: ?-l  Hjoehrfr.5-1  tha Betal  8-2 A(#«a6n.  5-1  Rouri  FnaiL  !0-i  SW felo  Ihe Sw.  Bt-l 
UafebSKtDlKe.  30-1  Ice  3 TnvS. 


2 55R0sfRCTi0wHHANDicflp3Y0 


' Tm  41  £3.CMD  (14  decked) 


IB 

2 a 

3 Mi 
4*1 
5(131 
8(41 
7 nij 
8(9 
Bill 
18(7) 
11  (141 
Bfl? 

iaa 

wa 


340-J 

USH' 

21 
2H?10 
000-0 
34)432 
04862 

«M»40  . 

008  Lady  Satao  m 
00-050  (Mae  Bay  (B»  u * 

orvEO 
03PM 


. Pad  Ester 


:s©: 


0u*p9-r  

Ft*m£M .. 

fafmd  9-2 . .. . H 

s-if. 1 ”1.1 

(IN  (BF)  R Itadioal  8-0 F Lynek  (H 

8-9  . _ ... ...«J  QTurar 

B-Tj ... 7 

J FmtaaU  B-: J 

S-? . T 

M . (Mo 

. Kha  Hate 


08431 


fl3BKa*u 

PW  Dam  (11)  Entoi  hasa  7-n 

E04  Abgoa  flQ  5 C Wfccc  7-10 

431  Shi p«*ti m mu F«  - 


Buffing:  4-1  LaJ»  m Pie  L*e.  0-2  Lf 
"3-1  Oown  Smnai  Ataa 


7-10.  _ D 

11-2  lortrttadT.  6-7  £an  Poet  13-2  As-h.  8-1  Star 


3(1)  423004  Pta  Nate  (1^  (D)  J A HanK  8-^5 Pad  &tey 

4 a 057131  ItaPiemte  (18)101)  RF«wr  ^-5-- - 8 Mn  (7) 

5 ifl  3-2000  Onmd  Fetal  (ibj  ft  J Scat«i  4-9-1  ..  - II  FWon 

8(0  DOOM  Rom  CettA  (17)  (B)D  Sndi  4-8-11  . J Email 

7(4)  -00330  Smoitir  Ctartor  (IB  (CD)  Us  L ‘*Ste  4-8-8 A Mm 

1(7)  25-502  Gate)  TMatetoH  (1*)  N reta  4-8-8  J Hoang 

9(9  641011  JacfcTtolad(8)f4fcexl(D)J  HeBwton  3-7-1D — ..  . 8 Ftrenob  (6) 

Bcttta  7-2  HQh  Plenta.  4-1  Gctfen  IlMsbbol  Jj<iTheL*l5-l  SmenerQoftr  7-1  KaaSwitt  B-i  RprJ 
CeffiH.??-1FtaNMK 


IR 

2(4) 

iS 

5(7) 

80 

7(51 


H & P FHEIGHTWAYS 
HUES'  HANDICAP  3Y0 

im  21  £3,548  (S  declared) 

1141-0  ....From 

01531  Caa  Cm  Lady  (W)  U Johwon  9-6 J Warner 

34!  Sadden*  Hope  P5)  J Ftaiaw  S-1 T Sprake 

B53C0  Emdm  (8) « '3wwr  8-9  — ■" — 

OM  FHasy  BM  (21)  J [Wop  8-7 - 

604-21  Stop  PI  6*  (141  (p)  to  3 Ffentai  8-6 

04-54  Fate  (11)  N Citan  3-4 

650-00  ttdtee  Prtaces#  W B * 7-11 ... 


Spreke 
- J F Earn 
Pad  Eddery 

...  HBn 


Bstflog:  3-1  aep  M Go,  4-1  Can  Cai  Uf>.  Sattei  Hue.  9-2  Ftasy  GW,  I1-?  Fans.  l2-MVha4atpenrt 
lta.  14-1  tare  Fwwss.  ^ tan* 


WINDMILL  WN  MAIDEN  STAKES  3YD 

7t  UXvds  £3.56)  (8  dectared) 

1 (71  464450  Gd  The  Pdd  (14)  B Hdhttnt I B-0 F lyHk  p) 

2(3)  324-a1  PartyHonaiw  (Ml  B hfertuy 6-0 W Ryan  * 

3(6)  4 Beta  Bota  (15)  1.  Itamn  8-0 ...  Deal  Mdttmil 

4|4i  3-2  Stem  (42}  (BF)  D l Oder  9-0 D I HcCabO 

Spi  0-4  Van  Mm  ftT)  B IWUtei  9-0 G BtdMd 

6(5)  Bmaamy  teody  * ■tift'fe  8-a  * J Btoaaor 

7 a 0-  Bate  C27)  K Annawn  8-9 ... ....  . — G Carter 

8(8)  4 Hoodbacfc  (21)  J Hear  B-6  . — N Day 

Balling:  4-5  Sham.  li-2Psry  rmtocp.  7-1  Rood  itei  Rota.  S-1  Wtndbnk.  K>-1  Van  CJaip.  »-i 
Ram  33-1  &tu*ar  ISdod*. 


g^QQANEa  CONDITIONS  STAKES  (CLASS  C) 


1(51 

2(3 

am 

4(3) 

6(4) 


5t  £4.546  (5  declared) 

010-00  TaoMl  (24)  (D)  R Afficemg  4-8-8  . 

1 105-0  TfldtO  (12)  (D)  W 14  JrtlKSJl  4-9-8  

0-5510  Daavn  (IS)  P)MraV  farim  0-8-0 — 

50-460  lMESUrt  Magic  (7)  (CO)  M W Etert*  4-8-0 

35055  Ta  Brtd:  (46)  (CO)  Cl  Mdhcfc  tft  

2-1  Taka  ?-4  ft  Mai*.  11-4  laoBfe,  6-1  VRsbon  u«c.  12-1  Daece. 


B Price 

....  J Weaver 
..  II  DMrine 
— J Can8 
Ain  Gium 


COURSE  SPBIALJST5 


Results 


BATH 

2.18  [in  6ytteX  1,  SP8CS  RACE,  L 
Damrl  (13-2).  2.  Twin  Thao  116-1);  a.  Hr 
Pnadte  (13-2).  3-1  Pa*  Abalany  17  ran. 
IX.  IJL  [C  Cvzar)  Tota.  £7.90.  £2-20.  £4  JO. 
E UfO.  DF:  £76.00.  Trio;  C81  JO.  CSF:  £86.65. 
UR  1.  VAN  BOROUGH  LAD,  R Flrench 
IV)-1);  2.  tevnrta  V14-1);  a,  Canal  Dn- 
•ata  (14-1).  4,  Gold  iBWcn  (8-1).  4-1  Fair 
Ga'O'Bfo.  17  ran  NF-  1.  3.  (M  Ballon)  T«p; 
C1DJQ;  £1.70.  CSJO.  CJ1D.  CJ-50.  DP: 
£17610.  Tritt  E1.131.1D  CSF;  C1B4.76  T.i- 
cast  £2.050.27.  HR  Richara  House  tad. 
S.1KN1  lydtF  1.  Ml  OTS,  T Spreke 
12-1  Fav):  tCwotald  (4-1 1:3,  Thr  Rich 
tea  (5-21.  6 ran  5.  hd.  (B  PalHng)  Tola. 
C2.8JhC1.40.  E2J0.  Dual  F.  C6.3CI  CSF;  £6.13. 
NR:  Boiler  Ramowt  Brel  Dance. 


&A5  (H 1 1 yda);  1 . CAUBA  ESQUBU,  P P 
Murpny  (11—4):  a,  HMMam  )B-4  Fa*). 
3.  M«r  teurae  (9-1).  4 ran  ZD.  hd.  (M 
Channon)  Tale:  ram.  DF.  £3J».  CSF:  m 55. 

4.15  (In  21  4ftyda)i  1,  SOLO  NIO.  Pal 
Eddery  n-8  Fav);  2,  FamaHo  Rune 
(20-1).  3,  Umodny  Uwr  (33-1 ).  12  ran 
5. 5.  (B  Hills)  Toto:  D 1ft.  £1 .10.  Ci  JO.  d 10 
Dual  Forecast  £5.10.  Trio;  £13.70.  CSF: 
CS  74. 

*M  (la  2f  4Syte)i  1,  RIVER  PILOT,  T 
Sprake  (12-1);  a.  cbM  teiiare*i  (7-4).  3. 
Matm  DgM  (11*10  Favj.  10  ran  X 7.  (R 
Charlton)  Tout  £7.80;  Cim  EiJO.  £i  JO. 
Dual  F:  Ciaea  Trio:  IM).  CSF.  £31.62.  NR; 
Bonanza  Peak. 

5.15  (Im  Sf  22ydaV  1,  STAR  PR*C1- 
HOHi  S Drowns  (15-8  Fav);  2,  Rnaynl 
(3-1);  3.  Mate  IMnoa  IS-ZJ.  7 ran  fl.  2.  (G 
Balding)  T*tr  £J.4ft  £1.40.  £2J!0.  Dual  F; 
£4  80.  CSF:  £6  60.  Tricaat  £11 22.  NR  Pre- 
mier NlghL 

5A5  (5T  ISlydck  1,  MflUHTT  HAMMHIY, 
K Fallon  ( 1ft-1  h 2,  Run  la  Tbe  Family  [4-1 


Fav):  a,  Ryhte  Dadd  (B-i):  4,  Mm  Ta  Win 
(0-1)  18  ran &X.8hd.(MisaS  Wilton)  Tore. 
C109D;  E2J0.  £150.  £1  JO.  E2J0.  Dual  F. 
C28B0.  CSF:  £4549.  Tna  £67JM.  Trlcaat 
£333.11.  NR  Body. 

JACKPOTk  E2SJ81 30. 

P1ACEPOT,  C32A0. 

OUAOPOT.  ES  10. 

SOUTHWELL 

2JO  (5QM,  ALWAYS  LUCKY,  P Feasey 
MOtKlO).  x.  fmbb  (B-1):  s,  Captain 
Batety  (13-2).  3-1  Fav  Monoploy.  11  ran.  i*. 
5.  (J  Barry)  TMa:  Bin.  £1  20.  El  JO.  C2.30. 
Dual  F.  £1  em  Trio:  0330.  CSF;  £2233.  Nfi; 
Slumwwl  Song. 

LOO  (Im  SOI  Ii  ROYAL  USQOIO,  M 
Wigham  (6-1);  2,  Z—upH  |B-1 1;  3,  Emfa 
Rato  (5-1).  9-2  Ffiv  Shutllecoch.  ID  ran.  Si. 
ZS-  (4  Pearea)  Tola:  £7.10:  £2.30.  C3  M. 
Elia  Dual  Forecaar  Efiuso  Tno-  C6Q.30. 
C3F:£42Aa. 

3LM(1in  S0 1,  KALAMATA,  N Day  (7-4): 


2,  BUeitry  Parti  (11-8  FavH  3,  Cute 
molten  1-21. 8 ran  IB. 3.  (J  Glover)  Tote. 
OJO:  n.lD.  £1.00.  Dual  Forecast*  ll  90. 

csf  cam  

440  WO=  1,  WOSST  MATH,  S wewier 
15-2  Fmr).  2.  SBk  Oettape  (13-1).  3,  Kid 
onriite-i).«.tan*AL«ijr(i4-i)  it  ran  2. 
hd.  End  (S  Bowrmgi  Toie:  £5.60.  £2^0. 
£3  5a  Cl  90.  £230.  Dual  F:  £«1  0G  CSF: 
£35 J9.  Trio.  £11030.  Trlcaat  £219.81. 

4*30  ltm=  1.  RUZNQROOK,  p Fessoy 
(4-5  Fav);  a,  lbd»  Mtn  0—41,  X Karen, 
aragmt  (33-1).  0 ran  7,  6.  IJ  Berry)  Tutor 

n.«;n  oa  o laDF.-d.ao.csF-Eisij. 

5jOO  lira):  1,  JOHMNU  THE  JOKER,  C 
Teague  (5-1):  2.  Monte  Cam  (9-1):  3. 
Bo»tlco(14-1):4,ICeea  ADiBMe(lO-l)  a-i 
Fav  DavM  James'  Girl.  16  ran  X ahd.  7.  U 
Leigh)  Tour  EH  1ftE2.8a2l.80.C3J20.C3.7Q 
Dual  F;  £27.40  CSF:  ES0S2.  Tne:  £276 JD. 
Tricast  OBB  96 
PLACEPafettOSO 

PUADPOTtCliJM. 

• rwote  reairtn  page  14- 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  May  20 1997 


David  Meek , who  covered  the  champions  for  the  Manchester  Evening  News  from  1 958-95,  says  that  while  United’s  French  talisman  has 
undoubtedly  earned  the  respect  and  devotion  of  the  Old  Trafford  faithful,  he  also  owes  a great  deal  to  his  long-suffering  employers 


Mutual  respect,  mutual 


MOST  people  have 
to  die  before  they 
receive  the  kind 
of  fulsome  trib- 
utes that  have 
been  poured  over  Eric  Can- 
tona since  the  announcement 

of  his  retirement  on  Sunday. 
If  you  have  even  the  tiniest 
scrap  of  involvement  with 
Manchester  United  you  will 
probably  feel  every  word  has 
been  fully  justified. 

There  is  no  denying  that  to 
United  supporters  the 
Frenchman  has  been  the  god 
that  came  down  from  on  high 
to  lead  their  team  out  of  the 
wilderness  and  into  the  prom- 
ised land  of  the  champi- 
onship. What  is  more  he  kept 
them  in  the  lush  pastures  of 
success  for  a rotai  of  four 
titles  and  two  FA  Cup  wins  In 
bis  4'/»  years  at  Old  Trafford. 

But  it  should  be  acknowl- 
edged that  Cantona  owes 
Manchester  United  every  bit 
as  much  as  the  club  and  its 
supporters  owe  to  him.  He 
was  the  luckiest  man  in  cre- 
ation to  land  at  the  right  club 
at  the  right  time  to  work  for 
the  right  manager  sur- 
rounded by  the  right  players. 

He  had  been  a professional 
for  nearly  nine  years  before 
joining  United  and  his  career 


Ferguson  would 
not  have  relished 
conducting  the 
last  rites  of  such 
a glorious  career 


bad  gone  nowhere  really  sig- 
nificant except  to  achieve  no- 
toriety as  the  enfant  terrible 
of  French  football.  He  virtu- 
ally had  to  flee  his  own 
country  in  order  to  find  a club 
willing  to  take  him  on  and 
even  in  England  it  had  proved 
difficult 

It  had  not  worked  out  at 
Sheffield  Wednesday,  where 
he  had  a trial,  and  despite 
helping  Leeds  United  win  the 
championship  in  1992,  How- 
ard Wilkinson  did  not  rate  his 
contribution  very  highly  or 
he  would  not  have  passed  him 
on  to  Alex  Ferguson  for  a beg- 
garly £1.2  million. 

Then  the  man’s  career 
changed  almost  overnight. 
Everything  fell  into  place  and 
Cantona  found  a manager 
who  understood  him.  He  must 
have  been  impressed  to  hear 
Fergie  telling  him  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  losing 
your  temper  provided  you 
lost  it  for  the  right  reason. 

He  now  had  a mentor  who 
could  forgive  him  his  wild  I 
outbursts  if  they  were  trig- 1 
gered  by  a passion  and  com- 1 
mitraent  for  the  team  or  the 
game.  He  also  must  have  i 


counted  his  blessings  when 
he  got  on  to  the  Geld  to  Gnd 
himself  playing  alongside  not 
only  experienced  seniors  but 
a bunch  of  highly  talented 
youngsters  full  of  running 
and  willing  to  give  him  the 
adoration  that  must  have 
been  more  manna  from 
heaven  for  a man  of  no  little 
ego. 

Above  all,  be  could  not  fail 
to  realise  the  club  was  a suc- 
; cess  waiting  to  happen  and 
needing  one  final  piece  of  the 
jigsaw  to  complete  a marvell- 
ous picture. 

One  of  football's  favourite 
theories  is  that  new  players, 
especially  foreign  ones,  need 
time  to  settle  in,  but  Cantona 
was  an  instant  catalyst  who 
transformed  the  team  from 
challengers  to  champions.  He 
arrived  in  November  1992, 
scored  four  goals  in  his  first 
five  games  and  proceeded  to 
strike  a rapport  with  players 
such  as  Mark  Hughes.  Paul 
Ince.  Ryan  Giggs  and  Lee 
Sharpe,  which  saw  the  club 
win  their  First  championship 
for  26  years  by  10  points. 

And  so  it  continued  as  more 
youngsters  were  brought  in  to 
play  acolyte  to  the  man's  god-  i 
like  presence  until  after  two 
consecutive  championship 
successes  and  an  FA  Cup  vic- 
tory there  was  a flash  of  the 
old  maverick  Cantona,  which 
threatened  to  blow  every- 
thing apart 

Cantona  outdid  anything  he 
had  perpetrated  In  France, 
such  as  calling  a disciplinary 
committee  stupid  or  hitting 
one  of  bis  own  team-mates,  by 
launching  his  infamous  kung- 
fu  assault  on  a Crystal  Palace 
fan. 

Then  the  player  had  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  club  and 
manager.  Even  Ferguson 
thought  it  would  be  Impossi- 
ble for  him  to  resume  his 
career  in  England  but  when 
Cantona  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  staying.  United's  man- 
ager decided  to  support  him 

Cantona  stayed  to  share  in 
two  more  championships  in- 
volving a second  League  and 
Cup  double,  a fantastic 
achievement  that  ensures  his 
place  among  the  Old  Trafford 
legends. 

By  going  now  he  has  done 
his  manager  a favour  because 
in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
season  lie  bad  become  simply 
another  player  rather  than  an 
inspiration.  One  could  not 
imagine  that  Ferguson  would 
have  relished  conducting  the 
last  rites  of  non-selection  and 
substitution  after  such  a glo- 
rious career. 

But  then  Eric  Cantona  owes 
Manchester  United  and  as  he 
sails  his  trawler  elsewhere 
and  takes  on  board  all  the  ap- 
preciative tributes  from  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  it  would 
be  nice  to  hear  more  of  a 
merci  beau  coup  coming  back 
the  other  wav. 


debt up  Co,e 

and  Scales 


David  Lacey 


ANDY  COLE  and  John 

Scales  were  set  to 

join  the  England 
squad  last  night  as 
Glenn  Hoddle’s  plans  for  the 
summer  were  further  dis- 
rupted by  the  loss  of  Les  Fer- 
dinand and  continuing  doubts 
about  Robbie  Fowler  and 
Gary  Pallister. 

Ferdinand,  who  has  been 
carrying  a hernia  problem  for 
2Yz  months,  enters  hospital  on 
Thursday  for  surgery,  which 
means  the  Newcastle  striker 
will  miss  England’s  entire 
summer  programme. 

“Les  has  been  aware  for  a 
while  that  he  had  a problem.’’ 
explained  Derek  Wright,  the 
Newcastle  physio,  “but  he  put 
off  doing  anything  until  the 
end  of  the  season.”  Ferdinand 
replaced  Alan  Shearer  when 
an  operation  forced  the  Eng- 
land captain  to  miss  the 
World  Cup  qualifier  in  Geor- 
gia last  November,  and  scored 
a goal  in  a 2-0  victory. 

Fowler,  needing  a nose  op- 
eration to  rectify-  a breathing 
difficulty,  could  also  be  ruled 
out  If  the  Liverpool  striker  is 
missing,  Hoddle  will  have 
only  Ian  Wright,  of  his  origi- 
nal squad,  as  cover  for 
Shearer  and  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham.  Hence  the  need  for 
Cole  as  England  prepare  for  i 
Saturday’s  friendly  against 
South  Africa  at  Old  Trafford  1 
and  the  World  Cup  qualifier  j 
in  Poland  a week  later.  Imme- 1 


‘Great  performers  always  take  several  curtain  calls’ 


Martin  Thorpe 

ERIC  CANTONA  may 
not  stay  retired  for 
long,  according  to  his 
brother-in-law*,  the  Mar- 
seille midfielder  Bernard 
Ferrer. 

“It  won’t  be  once  and  for 
all.”  he  says.  “Eric  is  a bit 
tired  after  six  massive  sea- 
sons in  which  he  has  put  in 
a huge  physical  effort. 

“He  needs  a holiday  just 


like  any  sportsman  bat  he’s 
got  what  it  takes  to  carry 
on  playing.” 

Guy  Roux,  Cantona's 
coach  at  Auxerre.  who  dis- 
covered the  youngster  in 
Marseille,  agreed:  “I’m  not 
so  sure  about  him  retiring. 
Great  performers  always 
take  several  curtain  calls. 
This  is  one  of  his  first  exits 
and  I expect  there  will  be 
more  to  come.  I have  be- 
come used  to  surprises 
from  Cantona.” 


And  he  revealed  that  the 
player’s  decision  to  quit 
had  been  made  only 
recently.  “I  met  him  at 
Manchester  United's  last 
Champions  League  match 
against  Dortmund.  He  told 
me  his  future  still  belonged 
to  United  alongside  all  the 
young  players  who  make 
up  the  squad.” 

George  Weak,  the  Milan 
striker  who  played  in  the 
French  League  at  the  same 
time  as  Cantona,  added  to 


Sport  in  brief  Athletics 


Matt  Carver,  a Walker  Cup 
squad  member,  was  being 
treated  in  a Bristol  hospital 
last  night  after  a car  crash 
involving  another  player 
Brett  Taylor.  Carver  was 
returning  home  from  the 
English  amateur  stroke-play 
championship  at  Saunton, 

Devon,  on  Sunday  when  he 
and  Taylor,  who  had  also 
been  playing  in  the  tourna- 
ment. collided.  Taylor  was 
discharged  yesterday  but  the 
22-year-old  Carver  detained. 


The  Olympic  champion  Dono- 
van Bailey  warmed  up  for  his 
June  l meeting  with  Michael 
Johnson  by  running  the 
second-fastest  100  metres  in 
the  world  this  year  in  Van- 
couver. Bailey,  who  holds  the 
world  record  at  9.84sec,  eased 
to  victory  in  9.99sec. 

Hockey 

Cannock  won  bronze  medals 
on  the  final  day  of  the  Men’s 
European  Club  Champion- 
ship B division  tournament 
in  Cagliari-  They  defeated 
Belgium’s  White  Star  4-2.  In- 
stonians  won  the  division. 


Results 


Soccer 


Aston  Villa  11 

Blrm.  City  34 

Blackburn  21 

Betton  36 

Brentford  24 

Burnley  31 

Chelsea  08 

Coventry  City  17 

Deftly  County  28 

Everton  05 

Hudd.  Town  32 


Ipswich  Town  19 

Leeds  United  03 

Leicester  City  35 

Liverpool  04 

Man.  City  02 

Man.  United  01 

Middlesbrough  23 

MlUwall  29 

Newcastle  Utd  16 

Norwich  City  is 

Nottm.  Forest  13 

OPR  25 


Sheffield  United  15 
Sheffield  Wed.  14 
Southhampton  20 
Stoke  City  30 
Sunderland  27 
Tottennam  Hot  07 
West  Ham  12 
Wimbledon  28 


Rangers 


CAALS  CttJI  Sft>  Otfl  VW  AT  Ml.  «**£. 

SUFPuEP  evr  15  NWK  IAW.  IfflJJ  IE  J SiB  »eJV<G0l7I  713  4473 

/ Guardian  CiNTERACTCVE 


TRANSFERS,  Matin ew  Upton  iLulon  Tni 
1i  Animal,  Kevin  Dwm  , Cheats,  Reid,  to 
Southampton  Stoven  B.I.C  itllnt  Hjml  lo 
Evorton.  Stan  CoH,tnoio  [Uvorpooli  la 
Aslan  Villa. 

DUTCH  LEAOUBt  Fsyenoor*  6.  3 saris 
RoHerd.iin  1. 

Rugby  League 

AUSTRALIAN  SUPER  LEAGUE!  Tri 
■ orlmm  rluk  Now  Souin  Wales  23. 
Gucanslanrt  22 


WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  EUROPEAN 
QUALIFIER  lOennami  First  mnfe  C 
NpoWwwcrtc  (Scoll  In  JU  Olanoal  i3p) 
241;  I Woosnnni  I Wales)  lost  lo  S Ton- 
ne«c*  (Scon  -<43;  6 Longer  'Ceri  lost  to  D 
Cfcartra  |M|  24 1;  C Rooca  (III  b!  J Parnevlk 
iSwet  ol  20lh. 

■VRON  NELSON  CLASSIC  (Irving. 
Texas]-  Final  score*  (U3  unless  scaled!: 
M3  T Woods  64.  64.  67.  68  266  L Rinker 

65,  63.  69.  66  267  T Watson  05.  66.  69.  67. 
O Foreman  *7  64.  66.  70  266  B Tway  C9. 
65,  68.  66.  A Mage*  66.  65.  £».  66:  C Perry 

65.  67.  66.  TC.  P SunhowsM  64.  66.  66.  70: 
S Bryjnl  55.  67.  66.  70.  M SUndly  E6.  63. 

68.  71.  J Furyi.  63.  6?  87.  71.  289  j Cooh 

66.  68.  66.  87  C Parry  (Aiei  w.  66.  69.  68. 
P UiauMSOn  66.  67.  68.  68.  E Johnson  66. 

69.  66.  69;  N Lancaster  7J.  66.  84.  69:  P 
BlBc9mai68.63.li7  7 1:  h Sutton  68.65.66. 

70.  2 TO  T Kilo  69  67  67  67.  L Roberta  70. 
64.68.  68  O Brownn  74  6a.  63.  69.  D Hart 
64.68.69.69  N Price  iZiml  {.?.  55  67.69:0 
EOwaras  70.  67  63  70  0 Briganio  68  63. 
96,  71.  Moot  278  N FaKlo  i<2>£»  66.  68.  89. 

73. 

WORLD  RAN  KIN  OS  ,(JS  unless  sEflcdl 
1.  G Norman  (Ausi  laS-tofr.  average.  2.  T 
Lemon  10  02;  3 T Woods  9 8$.  4.  S Ell- 
ington (AU31  025:  5.  N pries  |2un|  B 66:  8. 

C Montgomerie  IG3>  9 55.  7.  M OzaJj 
[Japan)  4.16.  B.  E Els  ISA)  609:  9 M 
O'Meara  TJX  10.  P U:«kslaon  tjje.  11.  F i 
CoimteS  6 74-  12  & Hc-r.h  6.58.  ^ Faldo 

IGB;  6 M:  K.  a Unger  (Gar)  6 58.  IS,  B 
Fuon  8 56. 16.  T Watson  6 10: 1 7.  j pjrno- 
vllt  (Swei  5 98.  ifl.  5 Jones  5 87;  ig  □ Leva 
E8<:  20.  S Sbickc*  5 2£. 

LPGA  CHAMPIONSHIP  [Wilmington  Del- 
aware): Koal  eMras  |US  unless  stotrtJ). 
281  C Johnson  W 73  63.  71  (Johnson 
won  on  ifte  second  c<a»-on  nal«|;  L UM- 
iey.72.88.63.  71  *8£  4 ScrorHam  )Svw; 
70.  73.  72.  67.  264  L Davies  ,GB1  87.  75 

74.  88.  3 Slernhaucr  68.  71.  73  77  Z03  G 
Granam  69.  79.  71  V--  D Coc-Jcnss  iCani 

70.  75.  71.  69  288  T Johnson  70.  73.  72. 

71.  28T  K went)  71  7a  70  67:  B Mucha 
68.  73.  Ti  74.  288  K ftcwjins  73.  74  7J 

67.  P Bradley  70.  ~t.  7L-.  67.  B Burton  71. 
73.  76  88.  O Oormann  7a.  73.  75.  7ft  J 
OcWnson  75  77  66.  T] 


the  mystery.  “He  has  be- 
come the  victim  of  injustice 
once  again.  If  people  have 
lost  confidence  in  him  in 
England  he  should  move 
abroad.  With  his  talents  he 
could  play  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Look  at  how  many 
honours  he  has  won. 

“It’s  a tragedy  for  foot- 
ball and  a black  day  for 
everyone  who  loves  the 
game  that  he  has  quit.  I 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  i 
Eric  will  change  his  mind.  ; 


Tennis 

ATP  ST  POBLTEN  GRAND  PRIX  lAutl. 
nrat  rouiwfc  M Norman  [Swe|  bl  W 
Scnranr  lAuli  8-3.  r-5:  J TMngo  iUS)  bt 
v Soaoea  (Aur)  6-4.  6-0:  T NytfaM  is«a| 
tn  M Hjpfl  (Ault  7-8.  5-7,  7-6;  S Soholhen 
1 Nelli)  bl  T Horunan  (OBj  6-*.  6-2.  P 
1 Rafter  (Ausi  br  H Fromberg  (Ausl  7-6 
7-9.  M FWM  lUrut  M J A Vltoca  iSpl  7-6. 

7- 5.  T Hmter  I Aun  M 5 Giosioan  (Fr,  fc-j. 
6-3.  C Trfaamel  (Auri  m J Bloertcman 
iSwol  7-3.  3-6.  7-5. 

WORLD  TRAM  CUP  (Du»8««to0rtJ.  Red 
Ooqc  US  1.  Australia  1.  Bkao  Oram 
Netherlands  2.  Germany  1. 

ATP  TOUR  RAHKMO&  1.  P Sampras 
IUS1  S.napK  2.  M Chang  (U9)  3.704;  3.  Y 
Kafelnikov  |Rua)  8008  4.  o frarVaevK 

IC.-6J  3.61ft  5. 1 Muster  (AuT)  2.738;  b.  R 
Krouce*  [NNhl  2.573:  7.  M FUos  iChilo) 
2.273;  8.  A Corretya  (Spl  2.182;  9.  T Enqvrst 
ISwe)  2.140.  10.  C Mova  (Spl  2.119:  11.  F 
Mantilla  |SP)  1.841:  12.  B BecFer  (Ger) 
l-fllfc  U.  A Cosu  ISpl  1.B04;  14.  A Berou- 
tegui  (So)  1.803  IS.  W Ferreira  ISA)  1.847. 
A Mae  17  T Henman  (OB)  1.565 
STRASBOURG  WOMEN'S  OPEN-  FM 
round:  Y lAbeeueea  iRus)  tt  A Fusai 
(Fr)  6-3.  6-Z:  A SnglfM  (Japan)  bl  M 
Babel  1 Ger)  7-6  7-6:  m Touts*  |Fr)  bl 
Wang  Shr-ung  (Tall  7-6.  1-6.  6-1  T Tsne- 
Migwm  iTfiail  bt  P Suara  lArfl)  8-2. 5-7. 

8- 3:  P tty  BrndaH  |CoH|  M H SuKova  (Gl) 
3-5  6-4.  6-4. 

Australian  Rules  | 

AFTj  Richmond  mil  pl9J  « West  Cbaal 
9 13  I67J 

Badminton 

SUROIHAN  CUP  WORLD  THAN  CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS (Qlacgowi:  Graup  4A: 
P-jiand  5.  Bulgaria  (t.  US  4,  Iceland  1. 
Group  4Hs  Wales  4.  Czech  Rep  1:  Ukraine 
S.  Switzerland  0 Qiraap  BA*  Fraree  3. 
Portugal  1.  Belarus  S.  Belgium  0 Croup 
9B:  Scum  5 Kazakhstan  0.  Irrrtand  a.  Paru 
1 Group  OAi  Sn  Lanu  4.  Steverua  1: 
Pdhiston  3.  Gueiemela  2.  Group  881  5 
Airrca  4,  Mauritius  1.  lerasl  3.  Jamaica  3. 
Group  81  Lithuania  6.  Chile  0;  Armenia  3. 

0 1 coca  2 


Millions  of  people  love  him, 
myself  in  particular,  and  it 
is  too  soon  for  him  to  retire. 
My  message  to  him  is.  come 
back  soon  Eric.” 

The  Chelsea  manager 
Ruud  Gullit  yesterday 
asked  Cantona  to  “think 
again”  and  Gordon  Taylor, 
chief  executive  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Footballers' 
Association,  said  he  had 
been  “very  shocked”  by  the 
announcement.  “In  football 
you  are  a long  time  fin- 


oogo  S San  Francisco  3.  AtUnia  5.  St 
Louie  1.  Ha  a I Division:  1.  Atlanta 
{W2&-LI3-PcL69CW3Bfli.  2.  F tot, da  (26-16- 
.819-3);  3.  Montreal  (23-17-  S75-S).  Cen- 
tral Division:  1.  Houston  (W22-L2I- 
PC1.S12-GB0)  2.  Piraourgh  (21-21-  500-Si: 
3.  Sr  Loud  (17— 24- .415— 4|  West  Pbdetnrw 

1.  64"  Francisco  |W24-Lie-Pe  eOO-GBO). 

2.  Loo  Angelas  123-17-.57S-1):  3.  Colorado 
,23-16- J*ti-«1 


Basketball 


NBAs  Soocod-roand  pUy-off:  Eaatrm 
Conferee oe:  Semi  flnsr  Miami  101.  Haw 
Yo*H  80  (Miami  won  series  4-3). 


Cricket 


RED  STRIPS  CUP  (Hurd  day  d (out): 
CtartostowB,  NoetR  Guyana  257  and 
lbO-t  (Z  Hanlfl  71.  A Han  If!  6S|.  Leewards 
Islands  221  fR  Powell  Sli.  M— taptTnm- 
oad  8 Tobago  160  and  34$  (O  William*  661 
Jamaica  226  ana  99-4  (R  Samuels  S5i. 


Cycling 


GIRO  CIT ALIA:  Third  atnpa  Tbn*  irU 

vSanUfcangete  to  San  Monro  16»m,  1.  F> 
Tonkov  (Bus)  Map*!  31mln  42soc:  2.  V Bar- 
zln  (Bus)  BaL>  at  2lsac.  3.  R Pauts-  no 
Saeeo  3a.  4.  l LeUane  (Frj  PolU  J7.  S p 
Ugrumov  (Rusl  Rosiotio  53:  8.  I Soirl  ini 
Saeco  5S  7.  G Colombo  (l()  Batik  1.04  8.  a 
Noe-  (ill  Asics  1.13.  9 G Guerin.  jl||  polli 
1 16.  10.  J C Dominguez  |Sp)  Kelme  1 25 
OveraR  stantfhrgs:  1 TorUmv  Shr  I0m,n 
6mc.  3.  Bonin  ai  isec:  3.  Peato  12:  4. 
LeWanc  37.  S.  Colombo  4j  6 Ugrumov  S3: 
7,  Gotti  55:  B.  Noe  1.13:  9 E Zaino  (III 
As,es  1.16:  10,  Guerirtr  seme  a me. 


Hockey 


Baseball 

AM BUC AM  LEAGUE!  Toronto  6.  Cleve- 
land 8.  Kansas  CltvS.  DalrottB,  Minnesota 
7 Boston  ft  Tea**  4.  Ny  varw,e«s  2;  Ana- 
heim 5,  Milwaukee  4;  Oakland  4.  Chicago 
10.  Seottlo  7.  Baltimore  8.  LodUifl  stand- 
ings) east  DIvIsIob:  1.  Baillmore 
fW23-L13-PcL683-GB0|:  Z MY  YanKoes 
(2$-18-.Sei-4).  3.  Toronto  (2l-l6-.52&-aV 
Central  Dlvlilani  1.  Xl"M*  CM) 
(W2&-L20-PCI  500-GB0).  2.  Cleveland 
130-20  . 500-0).  3.  Milwaukee  119-20- 
,487-k).  Woat  Dlvialoo:  f.  Tergy 
1W23-L17-PC157S-G60):  2.  Seattle  (23-13- 
S4£-i).  3.  Anaheim  121-19-.S25-2) 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Montreal  7.  Las  An- 
gelos 4.  PMladelphla  5.  Hoosion  3.  Pitts- 
burgh 3 nan).  Ronda  5;  Mew  Tort  10 
Colorado  4.  Cincinnati  5.  San  Diego  0;  Chi- 


EUROPRAN  CLUB  CHAMPIONSHIP:  A 
DhrtMon  (The  Hague)  Fbtafc  HGC  1.  Ber- 
liner J SrtMth  pUoq  pbnr-eH*  Higbiown 

5.  Glasgow  Western  J Sth-7tb:  -'aidelur 

6.  SUde  Frantais  3.  Siauiui  i.  Oonenanka 
3 iFranta  and  Lithuania  relegated  to  B 
division).  B dhiWon  (Cagl.erir  Rnab  m- 
stonians  2.  Amskara  2 (In-tomans  won  4-3 
on  pens).  3rd-4Ui  ploeo  play-aft:  Can- 
nuck  4.  Whllesiar  2.  SUr-Sttu  Swansea  1 
Grange  0-  Wiener  7.  Suborics  0 


Ice  Hockey 


NHU  sawley  Cup  ptay-off.  Ekaten. 
Gonferance  fbiafa  New  Yort  S Philadel- 
phia 4 (senes  tied  1-ij. 


Fixtures 


Squash 


BOLZANO  WOMEN’S  OPEN  Hlalyl 
,En31  » C Casiee  iFr) 

Evening  Racing 
Musselburgh 

iSfLLSa"DS,DE' G Carte,  (10-11 
ta!li  *1  I*-1’-  3-  Crafty  m 

L 3-IJ  Berry)  Tale-  il  B0: 
Cl.  10.  Q.\C  Dual  r t4jg.  G5F  rstx. 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN  U-S1  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Cricket 

SSJStaSJ1  3'  Irtdsy  10.45): 
'J  Alr5l,aliane. 

li.u]  Sjfrron  WaUois  Ezsnx  u siiruv 
iceto  Minor  CouiMoe  ^ Loira^:i?r»niro. 


dlntrly  .tfter  that  England 
play  in  Che  four-nautm  tour- 
nament in  France. 

The  Manchester  United 
player  Is  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  England  <cjiiari5, 
although  his  only  senior  cap 
was  won  as  a substitute  under 
Terrs-  Venables  in  tho  goal- 
less draw  with  Uruguay  at 
Wembley  in  March  IMS.  Gra- 
ham Taylor  called  Cole  up 
from  the  Under-21's  in  No- 
vember I9i»  as  England  pre- 
pared for  a valedictory  World 
Cup  game  against  San  Marino 
in  Bologna. 

With  Steve  McManamaft 
and  Paul  Merson  unfit.  Paul 
Ince  missing  Saturday’s 
friendly  because  uf  Interna- 
zionale  commitments,  and 

Ton>-  Adams  resting  his  In- 
jured ankle  for  Poland,  this 
week  will  still  find  Hoddle  not 
being  able  to  train  with  a full 
squad  with  a crucial  World 
Cup  fixture  imminent. 

Like  Cole.  Scales  receives 
his  first  recognition  by  Hod- 
dle. Given  Adams’s  situation, 
together  with  Pallistrr’s  back 
and  knee  troubles,  the  Totten- 
ham defender  provides  cen- 
tral defensive  cover. 

Scales,  tuo,  has  struggled 
with  injuries,  both  before  and 
after  his  £2.7  million  move 
from  Liverpool  to  Spurs  in 
December. 

Scales,  30,  played  three 
times  for  England  in  the  1995 
Umbro  Cup  against  .Japan, 
Sweden  and  Brazil.  But  he 
was  subsequently  discarded 
by  Venables. 


Dalglish  moves 
for  £1 .5m  Given 


Ian  Ross 


■^ENNY  DALGLISH 
H aims  to  continue 
■ ^^restructuring  his  New- 
castle United  squad  this  week 
by  signing  the  Blackburn 
Rovers  reserve-team  goal- 
keeper Shay  Given. 

Dalglish  has  lodged  a £1.5 
million  bid  for  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  international  with  the 
offer  of  a further  £500,000 
linked  to  first-team  appear- 
ances at  St  James’  Park. 

With  Given  out  of  contract 
shortly,  Blackburn  must  de- 
cide whether  to  accept  New- 
castle's offer  or  leave  the  fee 
to  be  decided  by  tribunal. 

Given  has  attracted  inqui- 
ries from  several  dubs  in 
recent  months,  including 
Sunderland  and  Everton. 

Lee  Clark,  the  24-year-old 
Newcastle  midfielder  not 


guaranteed  a place  under 
Dalglish,  expects  to  leave  the 
dub  this  summer. 

Clark,  a local  hoy  and 
crowd  favourite,  said:  “I  have 
not  been  in  the  Newcastle 
side  as  often  as  ! would  have 
liked  and  l must  think  about 
the  rest  of  my  career.  I have  a 
year  of  my  contract  still  to 
run  but  if  any  dub  comes 
along  I'll  be  Interested  in  talk- 
ing to  them.” 

Southampton  will  have  to 
offer  £4  million  if  they  are  to 
persuade  Liverpool  to  part 
company  with  the  former 
England  centre-back  Neil 
Ruddock. 

Graeme  Souness.  South- 
ampton's manager,  has  £7 
million  to  invest  in  new  play- 
ers and  would  like  to  be 
reunited  with  Ruddock,  a de- 
fender he  signed  from  Totten- 
ham in  1993  during  his  time 
in  charge  at  AnflekL 


ished.  Eric  is  only  30  and  I 
feel  he  still  has  three  or 
four  years  left  in  the  game. 
1 hope  he  will  reconsider. 

“He  is  a very  strong  char- 
acter and  tends  to  act  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Football  will  be  the  loser 
for  him  leaving  the  game. 

“He  has  certainly 
brought  colour  to  the  game 
as  well  as  some  contro- 
versy. But  that  should  not 
overshadow  his  achieve- 
ments in  this  country." 


7-°0  fill*  «0 1 1.  THE  BUTTBmnCX 
RIO,  R Winston  (2-1  lav):  2.  KaMayn'a 
(8-1 1:  S,  AraMdaxtrowa  (5k1).  11  ran. 
Z 1*.  m Fahey)  Torn  GJ.20.  ci.30.  C210. 
E2  70.  Dual  F.  E520  Trio  C26.80  CSF: 
Cl  1-39.  Tr least.  fBi.76 
7 JO  (In  at*  a,  RKEINBOLB,  G Cortar 
I6-4J:  2,  High  On  Uf*  (11-10  lav);  8,  In 
Th*  Gum  (5-U  6 ran  IK.  W fr  EUi»- 
tngtoni  Tow  E2.S0.  Cl  .30.  El  10  Dual  F: 
C1.40.  CSF:  C3  M 

A-OO  (1m):  1,  POWER  game,  G Garter 
CJj-6  lavj.  2,  Diamond  Crown  (3-11  S, 
Sho'o  A Winner  19— 1 1 3 ran  5.  1*  (J 
Berry)  Tola  Cl. 70  Dual  F-  Ei.so.  CSF: 
C3  29.  NR.  Dictation.  Flagman.  Northern 
Fan 


WINDSOR 

6.1  S (1m  67yds):  1,  FINSBURY 
FLYER,  R F french  l’-i):  2,  r-qirtttln 
••Ml  3.  PMbtar  i4-n.  7-2  lav  Cap* 
ral1  ^ 14  <n  iT&jges)  Toie 
£9.70;  CJ.40.  0.20.  C2.40  Dual  F:  £32.90. 
Trip-  £46.10.  CSF.  C80  83  nr.  Sea  Spouse. 
&A8  |St  lOyds):  1,  CARROWKBEL,  M 
Hitts  (9-4  iav|:  8,  JRted  (S-2);  a,  ATa 
Polte  iU-21.  11  ran.  2k.  a m Hilts)  ToW 
C4.20:  C1.70.  ci. 70.  El  60  Dual  F:  £4.40. 
Trio.  C7.90.  CSF-  C7  » 

7.1S(5f  lOyds):  1,  BRAMBLE  BEAR,  J 
Quinn  (16-1 1:  a,  CMH  Concerto  (U-i);  3, 
LomorKa  (6-1)  4-1  lay  Mangus.  11  ran. 
1*.  slid.  (M  Huns  hard  i Tola;  £28 10;  C5  20 
C200.E4.00  Dual  F CirgjQ.  Trio.  O5a3o" 
GSF:  Cl 25 -20.  Tncasr  Cl.  143  93. 

7-4S  Is*  lOyda);  1,  GOING  PLACES, 
Martin  Dwysr  16-1).  2,  High  Gain  iSMbl 
Swmmnr  Dost  (1-2  !*v|  5 ran  1.  nto  IK 
l»tu))  To:e-  £6.00:  Cl. 70.  Dual  F- 

£18.30.  CSF  £46  48. 

**  tosirta):  1.  HEART  OP 
AR**Ofl,  Pane  0 N*lfl  114-11.  a,  R«aal 
! I^-1  |Wav).  a.  HertSw 
^■UUI  3-J  iNav  Pennys  From 

rteavon  12  ran  1*.  ehd.  (P  Colei  Tote. 
£1060  E2  30.T.IO  £63.30.  CSF.  C5DM 
6WtC49l07. 


Wilkinson: 
England  need 
trainee  coach 

England  must  groom  a 
future  national  coach  as 
carefully  as  the  players,  be- 
lieves Howard  Wilkinson,  in 
his  blueprint  for  the  future  (A 
Charier  For  Quality,  pub- 
lished yesterday),  the  Foot- 
ball Association's  technical 
director  recommends  a 
trainee  national  coach  to 
work  wnth  England's  youth 
teams  and  eventually  succeed 
Glenn  Hoddle  as  senior  coach. 

This  is  the  practice  in  Ger- 
many, where  Berti  Vogts  suc- 
ceeded Franz  Beckenbauer, 
and  in  France,  where  Aime 
Jacquet  took  over  from  Ge- 
rard HouJlier.  Senior  England 
players  like  David  Platt  of 
Arsenal  or  a young  leading 
club  coach  like  Graham  Rix 
at  Chelsea  could  fit  the  role 
envisaged  for  Bryan  Robson 
when  the  former  England  cap- 
tain joined  the  International 
coaching  staff  under  Terry 
Venables.  Later  he  opted  to 
stay  with  Middlesbrough. 

Hoddle’s  agreement  is  nec- 
essary, but  Wilkinson  is  keen 
to  see  the  policy  through, 
“This  is  an  action  document 
and  not  just  something  to  be 
thrown  on  somebody's  desk,"  : 
he  said  yesterday. 

WKKWSOW*  12-POINT  PLAIN 

1 Th®  Premier  League  ana  Football 
League  clubs  10  develop  Football  1 
Academia*  and  Centres  ol  Excsiienes, 
and  monitored  by  the  leagues 
aml^teBso  on  strid  criteria  drawncfToy 

Fooftall  Academia*  to  be  responsible 
lor  ? aapecla  ol  (alenred  players' 
Oevetooment  irom  the  age  at  eight  to  21. 

i.htSlSP’L ‘S0®*11  ^ |Untar  *0016011 
10  now 

dflwelopmenl  tfan  lor  -Oman's 
toottail  to  Da  implamacted.  Including  the 
appointment  ol  a notional  eoeah. 

5.  Leagues  to  be  raeponatttte  lor  the 
registration  ol  players  on  mthor  Academy 

TuPiTHm8  °1,^ce'lenco  *orma.  thereby 
abolishing  the  current  Aseoclato 
Schoolboy  status. 

6- The  Premier  League  to  organise  and 
oomimner  Academy  Football  competitions 
on  tho  basis  o*  one  gome  dot  weak. 

7.  A nsiionM  ptogramme  lor  the  selection 
and  development  W gitiefl  players  from 
me  ago  ol  nine  upwards. 

8.  All  England  teams  lo  be  the 
roaponajDlwy  M Hie  FA  end  noi  ihe 

Schools  FA 

M4,Af“a.eTlas  suparsede  Ihe  FA 

&Sl,r  “h,Ch  BlMM  a,,0f 

12l,Th9  eetoblianmeni  ot  a wato-Uaw 
^au°fla>  f9oBwII  Centre  lor  coacmng  and 
“5  Weneo,  a nome  tar 
notional  teams  al  all  levels 

77-  The  provtshm  ol  umrldOasa  euormn 

naiton^  'nl:lu“|nQ  ■ r«M'ch  uruTo 
JS'J ““achteg  association  and  a 
network  of  regional  dtrectors. 

12.  a nations)  coach  to  tain  Entaomiv 

to  S^'on*'  yOU*ft  toams  ««*  eSSSh, 

ta  become  me  item  England  senior  coach. 


Channel  5 will 
cover  Chelsea 
live  in  Europe 

Andrew  Cuff 
Wwto  Correspondent 

CHANNEL  5 yesterday 
signalled  its  renewed 
determination  to  secure  top 
sporting  events  by  signing 
a deal  to  cover  Chelsea's 
progress  in  next  season’s 
European  Cnp  Winners’ 
Cup. 

It  will  have  exclusive 
rights  to  Chelsea’s  Thurs- 
day night  home  matches. 
Channel  5 will  also  cover 
the  club’s  current  Far  East 
tonr. 

The  company's  chief  ex- 
ecutive David  Elstein  said; 
“This  agreement  shows 
Channel  5’s  commitment  to 
bringing  the  best  of  Euro- 
pean football  action,  free  of 
charge,  to  our  viewers,  and 
is  in  line  with  our  ambi- 
tions to  show  great  events.” 
Colin  Hntchinson,  Chel- 
sea’s managing  director, 
said:  “It  is  good  to  see  an- 
other football  player  in  the 
terrestrial,  Cree-to-air  tele- 
vision market.” 

The  station  hopes  sport 
wifi  encourage  viewers  to 
tune  their  televisions  to 
Channel  5'$  signal. 

It  caught  its  rivals.  In- 
cluding BSkyB,  by  surprise 
m January  when  it  paid 
more  than  £i  million  to  se- 
cure exclusive  live  rights  to 
England’s  World  Cup  qqall- 
fymg : match  in  Poland  on 
may  31. 

That  match,  and  Eng- 
land s rugby  union  Interna- 
tional m Argentina  on  the 
same  night,  are  being  used 
as  part  of  an  extensive  ad- 
vertising and  marketing 
campaign  to  push  Channel 
s s audience  share  above 
2.S  per  cent.  It  is  estimated 
abouL53  1>er  cent  of  the 
country  has  a watchable 
picture. 

• The  BBC  attracted  io,8 
million  viewers.  2.5  million 
fewer  than  last  year,  for  its 
coverage  of  the  FA  Cup 
final,  according  to  unoffi- 
cial figures.  It  was  the  cor- 
poration's last  live  showine 
of  the  final;  for  the  next 
four  years  ITV  will  televise 
it.  although  the  BBC  win 
show  highlights  later. 
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Cricket 

Unabashed 
Slater  back 
under  the 
spotlight 
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David  Hopps  talks 
to  the  exuberant 
Australian  opener 
hoping  to  repeat  his 
1 993  Ashes  triumph 

kELAXING  in  a Bris- 
Ibane  nightclub  after 
i a Test  victory  against 
l Pakistan,  less  than  18 
months  ago,  Michael  Slater 
and  Mark  Taylor  were  per- 
suaded into  a relaxed  and  im- 
promptu cabaret 
The  song  they  performed 
with  such  gusto,  to  the  delight 
of  all  those  looking  on,  was 
Cold  Chisel's  rock  anthem 
Khe  San.  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Australian 
team  throughout  a period  of 
considerable  success. 

But  She  San  was  more  than 
Just  a dressing-room  singa- 
long.  Throughout  Australia 
that  summer,  it  blared  from 
bars,  from  workshops  and 
from  passing  trucks,  perfectly 
capturing  the  nation’s 
vibrancy  and  optimism. 

Watching  Taylor  and  Slater 
briefly  take  the  stage  that 
night,  driven  not  by  any  trace 
of  ego,  but  by  a healthy  sense 
of  fun,  was  to  witness  two 
sportsmen  at  the  height  of 
their  profession. 

The  batting  pair  from  Wagga 
Wagga,  an  inland  fanning 
town  in  southern  New  South 
Wales  (prime  crop:  interna- 
tional sportsmen)  had  no  peers 
from  the  time  they  joined 
forces  in  England  during  the 
1933  Ashes  tour. 


Surrey  will  be 
first  to  light  up 

Surrey  have  announced  a 
six-figure  sponsorship 
deal  to  stage  the  first  ever 
day-night  match  in  England. 

The  newly  named  Surrey 
Lions  and  Nottingham  Out- 
laws will  meet  in  the  AXA 
Life  Sunday  League  match 
on  Thursday  June  28. 

Warwickshire,  who  play 
Somerset  under  lights  in 
another  sponsored  match 
at  Edgbaston  on  Wednes- 
day July  23,  will  consider 
installing  permanent  light- 
ing if  the  experiment  is 
successful. 


Rugby  Union 


Statistics  asserted  that  they 
were  the  finest  opening  pair 
in  Australia’s  history,  sur- 
passing the  likes  of  Lawry 
and  Simpson,  Woodfull  and 
Ponsford.  They  were  batsmen 
of  such  contrasting  styles: 
Taylor,  patient  and  methodi- 
cal; Slater,  a daring  and  im- 
pulsive strokeplayer  who 
treated  the  start  of  a Test 
match  not  with  traditional  so- 
briety, but  a calculated  aban- 
don worthy  of  Eddie  Kidd  at  a 
stunt  show. 

Taylor  and  Slater  seemed 
established  for  many  years  to 
come,  except  that  sport  makes 
a mockery  of  those  seeking 
continuity.  Taylor  leads  Aus- 
tralia this  summer  with  his 
career  threatened  by  a succes- 
sion of  batting  failures,  while 
Slater,  his  thrusting  young 
lieutenant,  looked  so  unlikely 
to  make  the  Ashes  tour  that 
he  was  about  to  play  a sea- 
son’s county  cricket  with 
Yorkshire. 

Slater’s  nadir  came  against 
India  in  Delhi  last  year.  He 
top-scored  in  the  first  in- 
nings, but  his  second-innings 
duck,  swishing  at  a wide  ball 
in  the  first  over,  destroyed 
the  selectors'  patience.  What 
had  once  symbolised  Austra- 
lian superiority,  now 
smacked  of  irresponsibility. 
He  was  dropped,  and  had  Mat- 
thew Hayden  performed  bet- 
ter in  South  Africa  only  a few 
weeks  ago,  he  would  have 
been  dropped  stHL 

Mention  of  Delhi  draws 
from  Slater  an  uncurbed 
laugh  which  would  not  please 
those  still  expecting  peni- 
tence. *Tm  not  going  to  say 
that  it  looked  a good  shot,”  he 
said,  “only  that  it  looked  a lot 
worse  than  it  actually  fett." 

He  laughed  again,  not 
through  a pigheaded  refusal 
to  admit  blame,  but  through  a 
keen  sense  of  the  absurd.  “It 
got  very  wide  and  I chased  it. 

I thought  I was  going  to  clob- 
ber It  for  four.  A lot  of  people 
got  a lot  of  mileage  out  of  it.  If 
I had  my  time  again.  I'd  let  it 
go.  I have  to  look  at  my  shot 
selection,  but  nothing  has 
really  changed.” 

Slater's  weakness  for  ex- 
pensive cars,  allied  to  such  an 
exuberant  personality,  led  to 
predictable  grumbles  about 
waning  commitment.  He  has 
the  talent  and  ambition  to  dis- 
miss such  notions.  At  27,  he 
talks  of  “playing  well  into  my 
mid-thirties,'*  which  may 
sound  the  norm  in  England 


Calculated  abandon . . . Slater  relishes  the  unexpected  chance  of  another  Ashes  campaign 


but  which  is  far -from  auto- 
matic for  an  Australian. 

From  the  moment  he  ar- 
rived at  Lord’s  for  his  first 
net  session  a week  ago.  Slater 
has  been  beguiled  by  memo- 
ries of  his  debut  Ashes  tour. 
His  captivating  maiden  Test 
century  at  Lord's  became  a 
symbol  of  Australian  pride 
and  commitment  (and.  by 
contrast,  England's  own  neb- 
ulous patriotism)  as  he  kissed 
the  badge  on  his  helmet  upon 
reaching  his  hundred.  Wis- 


den  recorded  that  “this  exu- 
berant display  of  joy  en- 
chanted a capacity  crowd  as 
much  as  his  fleet-footed 
strokeplay”. 

“Just  looking  at  the  ground 
brings  it  all  back,”  Slater 
said.  ”1  was  batting  facing  the 
pavilion  when  I knocked  the 
ball  down  to  fine  leg  for  my 
hundred.  England  has  an 
amazing  feel  for  me.  To  get  in 
the  first  Ashes  squad  was  a 
surprise.  This  time  I “bolted 
if  a bit” 


A more  selfish  player  than 
Slater  might  calculate  that 
the  most  convenient  route 
back  into  the  Australian  side 
would  be  through  Taylor’s 
continued  poor  form.  That  is 
not  the  way  Slater  sees  it 
“I  would  dearly  love  to 
recapture  what  we  achieved 
in  terms  of  our  opening  part- 
nership," he  said.  “We  can 
both  help  each  other  out  on 
this  tour  — look  up  to  the 
other  end,  regain  the  familiar 
lines  of  communication,  and 


Grayson  out  of  Lions  tour  opener 


Robert  Armstrong 
in  Durban 


THE  affects  of  a punish- 
ing domestic  season 
have  ruled  Paul  Gray- 
son out  of  the  first  match  of 
the  Lions  tour  and  set  alarm 
bells  ringing  among  the  selec- 
tors. The  Northampton  and 
England  fiy-half  will  miss  Sat- 
urday’s encounter  with  an 
Eastern  Province  Invitation 
XV  at  Port  Elizabeth. 

Grayson,  one  of  only  two 
specialist  goal-kickers  in  the 
35-man  tour  party,  was  un- 
able to  take  part  in  yester- 
day’s two-hour  training  ses- 
sion at  King’s  Park  due  to  the 
recurrence  of  a groin  muscle 
injury. 

Grayson  was  joined  on  the 
injury  list  by  Doddle  Weir 


(twisted  ankle),  Jeremy 
Davidson  (neck  bruising)  and 
Alan  Tait  who  has  a viral  in- 
fection. The  squad  session  in 
80F  sunshine,  which  included 
heavy  scrummaging  under 
the  eye  of  the  assistant  coach 
Jim  Telfer,  left  many  of  the 
players  in  urgent  need  of  liq- 
uid replacement 
A decision  on  whether  to 
send  for  a replacement  for 
Grayson  will  probably  not  be 
made  until  the  weekend  when 
his  injury,  which  has  dogged 
him  for  over  two  months,  will 
be  reassessed  by  the  team 
doctor  James  Robson.  "At  the 
moment  the  injury  feels  like  a 
painfiil  tweak  and,  if  I trained 
normally,  it  could  turn  into  a 
pulled  muscle  and  possibly 
even  a tear,"  explained  Gray- 
son, who  won  his  tour  place 
ahead  of  Mike  C-att  and  Jona- 


than Davies,  who  are  both  on 
standby. 

The  list  of  early  casualties 

— Tim  Stimpson  needed  at- 
tention for  a knock  on  the  leg 

— reflects  partly  the  punish- 
ment of  a hard  season  and 
partly  the  price  the  players 
have  to  pay  in  their  deter- 
mined bid  to  acclimatise 
quickly. 

“At  least  the  players  will 
have  got  used  to  the  heat  if  it 
stays  that  way  for  the  first 
match,”  said  the  chief  coach 
Ian  McGeechan.  “They  must 
play  and  train  with  intensity 
from  the  outset.” 

Telfer,  who  said  his  philoso- 
phy of  forward  play  was  “to 
play  with  no  bodies  on  the 
ground",  tried  out  numerous 
combinations  of  forwards  on 
the  scrummaging  machine, 
while  bis  assistant  Andy 


Keast  took  copious  notes  on 
their  performance. 

McGeechan.  who  Is  on  his 
third  Lions  tour  as  coach,  in- 
sisted that  options  on  Test 
selection  would  remain  open 
and  the  squad  would  not  be 
split  into  two  groups  until  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  13- 
match  itinerary- 

“It’s  important  not  to  have 
preconceived  ideas  and  not  to 
play  in  a strafljacket,”  he 
said.  "We  have  to  be  flexible 
and  dynamic  — nevertheless 
the  set-pieces  will  remain  im- 
portant because  we  have  to 
win  bail  in  order  to  play.” 

• The  Bath  wing  Adedayo 
Adebayo  is  doubtful  for  Eng- 
land’s Argentina  tour  opener 
against  Cordoba  tomorrow. 
He  injured  an  ankle  in  a 
league  match  at  Saracens  ear- 
lier this  month. 


Williams  joins  player-drain  from 
Wales  by  signing  for  Richmond 


I HE  Neath  hooker  Barry 

I Williams,  currently  in 
Durban  with  the  Lions,  has 
completed  hi6  move  to 
Richmond.  He  will  take 
over  from  Brian  Moore, 
who  retired  at  the  end  of 
the  season  when  the  club 
won  the  League  Two  title. 

The  23-year-old  Williams 
will  sign  a five-year  con- 
tract at  the  club  which  has 
gained  promotion  in  two 
successive  seasons.  He  will 
join  his  fallow  Wales  inter- 
nationals Scott  and  Craig 
Qmnnell  and  Allan  Bate- 
man at  the  Athletic 
Ground.  Neath,  who  nar- 
rowly avoided  relegation 
from  the  top  division  in 
Wales,  will  receive  an  un- 
disclosed fee. 

Williams  said;  “With  the 
financial  incentives  avail- 


able in  English  rugby  the 
trend  that  I have  followed 
will  be  continued  with 
many  players  leaving 
Wales.” 

Williams  was  only  Wa- 
les’s third-choice  hooker 
behind  Jonathan  Hum- 
phreys and  Garin  Jenkins 
last  season  and  was  a sur- 
prise choice  for  the  Lions 
tour.  But  he  scored  a try  in- 
side two  minutes  on  his 
Test  debut  against  France 
last  September. 

John  Kingston,  Rich- 
mond’s director  of  rugby, 
said:  “We  are  delighted 
Barry  has  committed  him- 
self on  a long-term  con- 
tract. He  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  best 
hookers  in  the  British  Isles 
with  bis  set-piece  and 

round-th e-field  work.” 


Golf 


Monty  glad 
to  settle 
an  old  score 


David  Davies  at 
The  Buckinghamshire 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 

settle  each  other’s  nerves. 
Working  together  does  so 
much  to  lift  the  pressure. 

“We  learned  to  feed  off  each 
other,  and  to  understand  each 
other’s  batting.  There  were  al- 
ways little  trigger  points,  per- 
haps pointing  out  something 
halfway  through  an  over,  or 
agreeing  to  try  to  swap 
bowlers  if  someone  is  giving 
one  of  you  a problem.  When  it 
is  tough  going,  it  is  good  to 
know  that  the  person  at  the 
other  end  is  right  behind  you.’ 


COLIN  Montgomerie 
desperately  wanted 
to  beat  Jose  Maria 
Olazabal  yesterday. 
It  was  the  first  round  of  the 
European  section  of  the  An- 
dersen Consulting  World 
Championship  of  Golf  at  Den- 
ham. but  the  Scot  was  think- 
ing back  to  Formby  and  1984. 

That  was  the  year  the  Span- 
iard beat  him  to  the  Amateur 
Championship  with  a 5 and  4 
win  in  the  final,  robbing  the 
Scot  not  just  of  foe  trophy  and 
bis  name  upon  it,  but  of  an 
amateur  appearance  at 
Augusta. 

Montgomerie  bad  waited  13 
years  for  a chance  to  avenge 
that  defeat  and  yesterday,  de- 
spite a display  of  putting  that 
in  Bernard  Darwin’s  immor- 
tal words  “might  have  been 
bettered  by  an  elderly  lady 
with  a walking  stick”,  he  took 
bis  chance. 

In  persistent  rain  but  on  a 
beautifully  prepared  course 
he  won  by  2 and  l and  will 
play  Sam  Torrance,  who  beat 
Ian  Woosnam  4 and  3,  in  the 
first  semi-final.  The  other 
match  will  be  between  Darren 
Clarke,  who  beat  Bernhard 
Langer  by  2 and  1,  and  Cos- 
tantino  Rocca,  who  beat 
Jesper  Pamevik  at  the  20th. 

Montgomerie  has,  for  the 
moment,  lost  the  art  of  getting 
the  ball  into  the  hole  from 
from  between  six  and  15  feet 
After  the  match  he  recalled 
watching  Tiger  Woods  in  last 
week’s  event  in  the  United 
States  and  admiring  in  him 

“a  a desire  that  is  un- 

believable — Tiger  just  seems 
to  will  the  ball  into  the  bole”*. 

Yet  there  is  no  lack  of  de- 
sire in  Montgomerie’s  make- 
up. just  one  of  those  periods 
when  good  putts  stop  Inches 
short  and  really  good  putts  lip 
out  He  missed  half-a-dozen 
between  eight  and  12  feet  yes- 
terday and  while  his  body  lan- 
guage indicated  a range  of 


emotions  from  "Why  me?”  to 

“Not  again!”  He  must  not  get 
too  depressed  about  ft  all.  He 
has  been  an  excellent  putter 
and  will  be  again. 

Europe’s  No.  1 for  the  past 
four  years,  he  at  least  took 
some  satisfaction  from  man- 
aging to  win  while  still  so  un- 
certain on  the  greens.  He  had 
some  help,  though,  from  Ola- 
zabal. who  missed  a six-footer 
to  win  the  8th.  a 15-footer  to 
win  the  9th  and  an  eight- 
footer  to  win  the  10th.  Had 
they  gone  in,  as  they  often  do 
with  Olazabal,  he  would  have 
been  two  up.  As  it  was  be  was 
one  down,  as  he  had  been 
since  the  1st  hole. 

Before  the  match  started  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  be 
the  Scot's  driving  versus  the 
Spaniard’s  putting,  but  the  1st 
hole  reversed  the  rales.  Mont- 
gomerie drove  into  rough  but 
Olazabal  was  down  the 
middle.  Then  OUie  missed  the 
green  to  the  right  and  chipped 
poorly,  whereas  Monty  was 
short  and  chipped  well.  Olaza- 
bal missed.  Montgomerie 
holed  and  was  one  up  in  a 
fashion  he  bad  not  expected. 
He  was  never  less  than  one  up 
thereafter. 

Sam  Torrance,  after  a 
period  when  he  could  hardly 
make  a cut.  is  back  to  some- 
thing like  his  best.  His  eagle, 
birdie,  birdie  stretch  from  the 
11th  was  too  much  for  Ian 
Woosnam.  The  11th  needed 
only  a drive,  a four-iron  lay- 
up and  a holed  wedge  shot 
from  69  yards. 

The  Scot  likes  match-play, 
but  in  moderation.  “Imagine 
being  a tennis  player."  he 
said,  “and  waking  up  every 
morning  knowing  that  you 
are  going  to  be  beaten  by  Pete 
Sampras.” 

Darren  Clarke  also  likes 
match-play,  having  won  the 
Spanish.  Irish.  North  of  Ire- 
land and  South  of  Ireland 
match-play  titles  in  his  last 
amateur  year.  1990.  His  tussle 
with  linger  was  excellent; 
both  were  both  three  under 
after  17  boles. 


Woods  rewrites 
the  book  of  rules 


TIGER  WOODS  is  rewrit- 
ing the  rule  book,  writes 
David  Dantes.  By  win- 
ning the  Byron  Nelson  Clas- 
sic in  Texas  on  Sunday  he  not 
only  achieved  a great  victory 
but  defied  two  of  golfs  golden 
adages. 

The  first  says  that  rather 
than  taking  a month'bff  after 
winning  a major,  you  play  on 
in  an  attempt  to  capitalise  on 
the  form  and  confidence  that 
brought  the  championship. 
The  second  says  that  if  you  do 
take  a substantial  amount  of 
time  off  you  have  to  accept  it 
will  take  a week  or  two  before 
your  game  becomes  tourna- 
ment sharp  again. 

Woods,  who  won  the  US 
Masters  in  April,  is  not  in  the 
business  of  respecting  such 
things.  It  is  rare  for  any  tour 
professional  to  take  a month 
off  for  fear  of  losing  an  edge 
acquired  through  long  hours 
of  practice.  But  Woods  simply 


said  he  would  know  when  it 
was  time  to  come  back  — "my 
body  tells  me”. 

On  the  US  tour  he  has  also 
won  the  Las  Vegas  Invita- 
tional, the  Walt  Disney  World 
Classic  and  the  Mercedes 
Championship.  The  Byron 
Nelson  Classic,  which  he 
strode  into  as  if  he  had  never 
been  away,  was  his  sixth  pro- 
fessional victory  since  aban- 
doning his  studies  at  Stanford 
University  in  August  last 
year.  The  other  victory  came 
in  the  Thailand  Open  which 
he  won  by  10  shots  against  a 
weakened  field. 

He  leads  the  US  Money  List, 
the  US  Ryder  Cup  list  and  has 
made  over  $2  million  (£1-25 
million)  in  six  months  Of 
active  golf.  That  puts  him  in 
the  top  100  money  winners  of 
all  Httia  and  on  the  heels  of 
Greg  Norman,  who  has  taken 
the  best  part  of  20  years  to 
win  just  over  $10  million. 


No  sweeping  changes  due 


THE  Ryder  Cup  trio  Sam 
Torrance,  Bernhard 
Tangpr  and  Philip  Walton  are 
free  to  go  on  using  broomhan- 
dle  putters  until  at  least  2000. 

The  Royal  and  Ancient 
dub,  golfs  ruling  body,  bas 
confirmed  they  are  examin- 
ing the  use  of  long  putters, 


but  changes  to  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  made  only  every 
four  years  and  the  next  will 
be  in  the  new  millennium. 

“If  s not  a firm  proposal  to 
make  changes  in  the  year  2000. 
It  is  just  something  we  are  dis- 
cussing,” the  R & A rules  sec- 
retary David  Rickman  said. 


Rugby  League 


Last  stand  for  Robinson 


Part  Fitzpatrick 


JACK  ROBINSON'S  five- 
year  reign  as  the  Wigan 
Warriors’  chairman  will 
end  tonight  if  the  club’s 
shareholders  can  produce 
enough  votes  to  oust  him  at 
an  extraordinary  meeting. 

The  position  of  Tom  Rath- 
hone.  the  vice-chairman,  is 
also  hi  jeopardy.  He  and  Rob- 
inson face  votes  of  no  confi- 
dence over  the  sale  of  Central 
Park  to  Tfisco  for  £12  million. 

Robinson,  who  has  been 
with  the  dub  for  18  years  and 

is  the  most  successful  chair- 
man In  Wigan’s  history,  says 
he  will  stand  down  if  the  vote 
goes  against  him. 

He  could  ensure  his  own  sur- 
vival by  using  the  voting 

Kof  his  debenture  stock, 
lys  he  wxD  not  employ 
that  option.  “I  love  no  inten- 
tion of  dinging  tenuously  to 
power.  IT  we  lose  the  vote 
someone  rise  can  have  the  op- 
portunity to  run  the  dub,”  he 
said. 

The  shareholders'  group 
responsible  for  calling 
tonight’s  meeting  has  named 


Phil  Clarke,  a former  player, 
and  John  Monie,  a former 
cqnch,  as  the  men  who  might 
takeover. 

Ernie  Beribow,  a spokesman 
for  the  group,  said:  “Both  are 
men  of  integrity  and  both  have 
expressed  concern  about  what 
is  happening  to  the  dub.” 

It  could  be  argued  that  what 
is  happening  is  mightily  en- 
couraging, with  the  dub  pos- 
sibly in  their  strongest  finan- 
cial state  for  decades  and  a 
side  showing  signs  of  rich 
promise  after  an  uncertain 
start  to  the  season.  But  the 

big  doubt  remains  as  to  where 
they  will  play  in  ft*1"1®- 

New  South  Wales  won  the 
first  Super  League  Trisfar 
series  when  they  beat  Queens- 
land 23-22  in  Brisbane,  with 
their  sudden-death  drop  goal 
coming  in  the  I0«h  minute  of 
a magnificent  contest  watched 
bv  a crowd  of  35, 570- 
*At  the  end  of  normal  tone 
the  score  was  22-22  and  J® 
minutes  of  extra  time  brought 
no  farther  scores.  It  then 
went  to  sudden  “S 

Noel  Goldtborpe.  after -three 
unsuccessful  attempts,  landed 
the  crucial  drop  goa1- 


Brett  Mullins,  the  Canberra 
fall-back,  scored  three  tries 
from  foe  wing  for  NSW,  while 
Steve  Renouf  got  two  for 
Queensland.  The  game  pro- 
vided a timely  reminder  of  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead  for 
the  European  dubs  when  foe 
inaugural  World  Club  Cham- 
pionship begins  next  month. 

Andy  Goodway.  foe  former 
Oldham  coach  who  was 
sacked  last  month,  has  been 
confirmed  as  foe  new  coach  of 
Paris  St-Gerraain.  The  French 
club  recently  dismissed  foe 
Australian  Peter  Mulholland 
as  their  head  coach. 

Rugby  Football  League  offi- 
cials are  investigating  an  in- 
cident in  Sunday’s  Super 
League  match  at  Halifax  in 
which  the  referee  Steve  Gan 
son  was  attacked  by  a fan. 

The  irate  spectator  leaped 
over  a fence  and  confronted 
the  official  after  he  had 
awarded  a controversial  try 
by  Wigan  centre  Kris  Rad- 
Unski  during  the  Warriors’ 
46-18  victory. 

The  man  was  arrested  and 
has  been  banned  from  the 
Thrum  Hall  ground  by  the 
Blue  Sox. 


Sailing 


Breton  shatters 
world  record 


BobFfsher 


B ret  on  sailor  Olivier 
de  Kersauson  and  a six- 
man  crew  have  shattered 
the  record  for  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe. 

Their  90ft  trimaran  Sport- 
Elec  crossed  the  Lizard  to 
fish  ant  finishing  line  at  its 
southern  end  yesterday 
morning  just  71  days  14hr 
l8min  8 sec  after  embarking 
from  Brest  on  March  8. 

By  sailing  directly  up  the 
Atlantic  — rather  than  tak- 
ing the  usual  S-shaped 
route  which  follows  the 
prevailing  winds  — they 
shortened  the  distance  by 
1,500  miiM  and  this  en- 
abled them  to  beat  by  three 
days,  eight  hours  the  1994 
record  of  Sir  Robin  Knoac- 
johnston  and  Sir  Peter 
Blake  in  the  92ft  catamaran 
ENZA. 

It  was  De  Kersauson' s 
sixth  attempt  to  secure  the 
Jules  Verne  Trophy.  De- 
spite an  early  passage  that 
was  slower  than  ENZA’s,  he 
piled  on  the  speed  in  the 
second  half. 


Athletics 


Edwards  set  to  go  to  court  in 
effort  to  end  four-year  ban 


Duncan  Mackay 


PAUL  EDWARDS,  foe  shot 
putter  banned  following 
two  positive  drug  tests,  is  set 
to  become  the  first  British 
athlete  to  go  to  law  in  his 
campaign  to  have  his  four- 
year  suspension  lifted. 

His  lawyers  are  preparing 
to  serve  a High  Court  writ 
against  foe  British  Athletic 
Federation  this  week  for 
restraint  of  trade  after  foe 
organisation  failed  to  respond 
to  a deadline  demanding  the 
suspension  be  lifted  within 
seven  days. 

Edwards’s  legal  team  will 
argue  that  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federa- 
tion’s decision  to  allow  Ger- 
many to  impose  only  two-year 
bans  instead  of  foe  normal 
four,  because  legally  it  cannot 
uphold  anything  longer,  has 
created  a precedent  in  Euro- 
pean Union  law  and  he  should 
be  reinstated  immediately. 

The  33-year-old  Edwards 
was  banned  for  four  years  in 
1994  at  the  same  time  that  foe 
middle-distance  runner  Diane 
Modahl  was  found  guilty.  Her 


appeal  was  subsequently  suc- 
cessful and  she  is  now  suing 
foe  RAF  for  £480.000  for  loss 
of  earnings. 

Edwards  has  also  always 
protested  his  innocence  de- 
spite two  separate  tests  taken 
In  the  space  of  a few  days  in 
Helsinki  and  London.  These 
allegedly  showed  findings  of 
the  anabolic  steroids,  oxyn- 
etholone  and  methandianone, 
as  well  as  high  levels  of  tes- 
tosterone. clenbuterol  and 
pseudoephedrine.  But  unlike 
Modahl.  he  waived  his  right 
to  a hearing  because  he  could 
not  afford  to  fight  on. 

He  resumed  his  battle  last 
year  after  securing  financial 
backing  from  Sir  Eddie  Kulu- 
hundis.  the  Chairman  of  foe 
Sports  Aid  Foundation  and  a 
shipping  multi-millionaire, 
but  recently  had  his  case  for 
reinstatement  for  “excep- 
tional circumstances”  turned 
down  by  the  IAAF. 

Edwards,  the  1990  Common- 
wealth bronze  medallist, 
wants  the  ban  removed 
within  the  next  two  weeks  so 
he  can  challenge  for  a place  in 
next  month's  European  Cup 
in  Munich. 


Tennis 


Henman  out  of  sorts  again  in 
dire  build-up  to  French  Open 


Stephen  Blerley 


TIM  HENMAN’S  Struggle 
to  discover  any  sort  of 
form  before  next  week’s 
French  Open  continued  in 
Austria  yesterday  when  he 
was  knocked  ont  in  the  first 
round  of  the  St  Polten  clay- 
court  tournament. 

Henman  lost  6-4,  6-3  to 
the  Dutchman  SJextg  SchaL 
keru  who  Is  ranked  No.  81  in 
foe  world,  64  places  lower 
than  the  British  No.  1. 

However,  Schallgwy  20,  is 
the  former  Dutch  Junior 
clay-court  champion  and 
more  at  home  on  the  surface 
than  Henman,  for  whom 
this  was  only  his  fourth 
match  on  clay  in  two  years. 

The  defeat  followed  Hen- 
man’s second-round  exit  at 
foe  Italian  Open  in  Rome 
last  week  when  he  lost  to 
the  lowly  ranked  Italian 
Da  vide  Scala  1-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Ironically,  given  his 
chronic  lack  of  form,  Hen- 
man will  be  seeded  for  foe 
first  time  at  a Grand  Siam 
event  in  Paris  next  week. 
He  Is  ranked  No.  17,  but  Bo- 


ris Becker  (12)  and  Todd 
Martin  (16)  will  be  missing. 

Martin  has  a long-term 
shoulder  Injury  and  Becker 
pulled  out  yesterday,  the 
fourth  time  he  has  missed 
Roland  Garros  since  reach- 
ing foe  semi-finals  in  1991. 

Becker,  who  has  never 
won  a clay-court  tourna- 
ment, was  beaten  by  Goran 
Ivanisevic  in  Rome  last 
week,  although  without 
showing  any  signs  of  the 
right-wrist  injury  that  has 
troubled  him  on  and  off 
since  Wimbledon  last  year. 

There  was  also  worrying 
news  yesterday  concerning 
Pete  Sampras,  the  world 
No.  l,  who  pulled  oat  of  his 
opening  match  against  Aus- 
tralia’s Mark  P hilipponssis 
In  the  World  Team  Champi- 
onship in  Dusseldorf. 

Sampras  was  leading  6-L 
4—6, 1-0  when  he  limped  off 
court  with  a thigh  injury. 
“The  good  thing  fa  it’s  a 
strain  rather  than  a pull,*' 
said  Sampras,  bnt  it  hardly 
bodes  well  for  hfa  chances 
of  winning  the  French  title, 
the  one  Grand  Slam  to 
elude  the  American. 
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SportsGuaurdian 


Ferguson 
steps  up 
hunt  for 
Juninho 


EUROPE’S  BEST  CHASING  A COOL  MILLION 


Ian  Ross  and 
Michael  Walker 


Alex  ferguson  win 

announce  soon  that 
be  hopes  to  use  the 
small  frame  of  the 
Brazilian  Juninho  to  Oil  the 
gaping  void  created  in  Man- 
chester United's  ranks  by  the 
retirement  of  Eric  Cantona. 

Ferguson  can  be  expected 
to  lodge  bis  interest  with  Mid- 
dlesbrough within  the  next  36 
hours,  if  not  a formal  bid.  But 
whether  he  and  United's 
chairman  Martin  Edwards 
would  be  willing  to  become 
major  players  in  any  summer 
auction  remains  to  be  seen. 

Although  several  of 
Europe's  and  South  Ameri- 
ca's leading  clubs  can  be  ex- 
pected to  show  an  interest  in 
the  24-vear-old  midfielder, 
United's  main  rivals  will  be 
Atletico  Madrid. 

Indeed,  until  Juninho 
boarded  a plane  for  Brazil  on 
Sunday,  the  Spanish  club  had 
been  insisting  he  would  spend 
the  early  part  of  this  week  in 
Madrid  completing  a transfer 
valued  at  anything  between 
£8-15  million. 

"Everyone  would  like  to 
sign  a player  like  him,”  said 
Atletico's  coach  Raddy  Antic. 
"He  is  one  of  the  best  players 
in  the  world  at  the  momenL  I 
don't  know  what  will  happen 
next.  It  is  out  of  my  hands, 
because  I am  Just  the  coach.” 
Atletico's  president  Jesus 
Gil  declared  his  hand  before 
the  FA  Cup  final,  announcing 
that  he  would  be  willing  to 
meet  Middlesbrough’s  as  yet 
undisclosed  asking  price  and 
insisting  he  was  ready  to  offer 
Juninho  £40.000  a week,  after 
tax,  in  a four-year  deal. 
United  are  unlikely  to 


match  that  offer,  a proviso 
which  would  necessitate  Jun- 
inho reducing,  quite  dramati- 
cally, htg  financial  demands  if 
he  was  to  remain  in  the 
Premiership. 

However,  the  chance  of 
playing  Champions'  League 
football  at  Old  Trafford  next 
season  appears  to  appeal  to 
Juninho.  ‘Tt  would  be  a great 
honour  for  me  to  replace  Eric 
Cantona,”  he  said.  "I  am 
really  interested  in  staying  in 
England  and  all  this  taiic  of 
Manchester  United  does  ex- 
cite me.  They  are  the  champi- 
ons, the  best  team  in  the 
country  and  it  would  be  won- 
derful to  play  for  them." 

If  Ferguson  fails  to  sign 
Juninho  he  may  rekindle  his 
interest  in  Fiorenttna’s  Ar- 
gentinian forward  Gabriel  Ba- 
tistuta. who  is  expected  to 
leave  the  Serie  A club  and  will 
command  a fee  of  more  than 
£10  million. 

Meanwhile.  Ferguson  said 
yesterday  on  a visit  to  Belfast 
that  he  wanted  to  sign  up  to 
three  new  players  this 
summer. 

"We  had  plans  before  Eric 
made  his  announcement  and 
we  will  continue  with  those 
plans,"  he  said.  "We  are  going 
to  try  and  add  a couple  of 
players,  maybe  even  three 
now,  to  our  squad." 

It  was  important  the  club 
"got  a grip  of  the  situation" 
following  Cantona’s  decision. 
"We  have  to  go  on  with  life. 
He  was  a great  player  and  we 
are  all  sorry  to  see  him  go, 
but  we  will  now  have  to  plan 
ahead.” 

Yesterday  morning  Unit- 
ed's share  price  plunged  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  falling 
6l5p  on  early  trading.  But  it 
rallied  to  finish  at  628p.  6p 
down  on  the  day. 


Why  sport  can 
breathe  easy 
after  last  puff 


Richard  Williams 


Money  match . . . Colin  Montgomerie  on  the  17th  green  at  Denham,  where  he  beat  Jose  Maria  Olazabal 


TOM  JENKINS 


Montgomerie  on 
the  jackpot  trail 

W 


ITH  typically  Scot- 
tish acumen,  Colin 
Montgomerie  and 
Sam  Torrance  took  care  to 
win  their  matches  at 
Denham  yesterday  and 
keep  in  the  hunt  for  the 
second-richest  prize  in  golf. 

They  meet  today  in  the 
European  semi-finals  of  the 
Andersen  Consulting  world 
match-play  championship, 
which  carries  a prize  fkiod 
of  £2.35  million.  Darren 


Clarke  of  Northern  Ireland 
plays  Italy's  Costantino 
Rocca  in  the  other  semi- 
final, and  even  at  this  qual- 
ifying stage  both  finalists 
are  guaranteed  £51,000. 

The  winner  goes  forward 
to  the  world  final  in  Ari- 
zona next  January,  for 
which  the  first  prize  is  a 
cool  million  dollars,  which 
is  worth  a warm  £645,000. 


David  Davies,  page  15 


IT  WAS  Instructive,  in  a 
mildly  gruesome  sort  of 
way,  to  moni  tor  yester- 
day's instant  reactions  of 
the  people  who  stand  to  lose 
from  the  projected  removal  or 
tobacco  money  from  British 
sport.  The  favoured  terminol- 
ogy told  its  own  tale. 

The  chairman  of  the  Rugby 
Football  League.  Sir  Rodney 
Walker,  said  he  felt  sorry-  for 
Silk  Cut,  whom  he  described 
as  "loyal  and  generous 
sponsors". 

Richard  Little,  a spokes- 
man for  the  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board,  said: 
“Benson  and  Hedges  are  our 
longest  serving  current  spon- 
sors . . . They  have  obviously 
put  a lot  of  money  and  com- 
mitment into  backing  English 
cricket" 

Loyalty,  generosity,  ser- 
vice. commitment:  we  seem  to 
be  talking  a pretty  high  level 
of  public  benefaction  here. 

From  the  sponsors'  side 
came  a patient  long-suffering 
explanation  of  why  the  Health 
Minister — and  by  extension 
those  who  voted  him  Into 
power — had  misunderstood 
their  essential  altruism. 

‘We  take  every  opportunity 
to  defend  sports  sponsor- 
ship." said  Colin  Stockall  of 
Gallaher.  which  makes  Silk 
Cut  and  Benson  & Hedges, 
“because  we  believe  there's 
no  convincing  evidence  that 
sponsorship  causes  anybody 
to  actually  start  smoking." 

A spokesman  for  Imperial 
Tobacco,  which  makes  Em- 
bassy. agreed.  “I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  advertising  has  any 
effect  on  the  total  size  of  the 
market  or  in  influencing 
people  to  start  to  smoke."  he 
said.  "We  believe  that  the 
worldwide  evidence  is  very 
clear  that  advertising  does  not 
affect  consumption." 

Clive  Turner,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturers Association,  added: 
"Can  you  really  imagine  that 
a non-smoker  watching  a 
piece  of  sponsored  sport  is 
then  going  to  rush  out  and 
start  smoking?  It’s  ludicrous 
to  make  such  a suggestion." 

Most  crushingly  Ian  Doyle, 
the  manager  of  a dozen  top 
snooker  players,  said:  "If  Mr 
Dobson  and  his  merry  men 
seriously  believe  that  by 
watching  the  Silk  Cut  Chal- 
lenge Cup  final  or  the  Regal 
Masters  snooker  that  people 


will  switch  on  to  smoking, 
then  they  dun'i  have  a terribly 
good  understanding  of sports 
sponsorship." 

Maybe  they  don't.  But 
maybe,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  capable  of  seeing 
through  such  sophistry. 

Just  ask  yourself  this  ques- 
tion. If  television  were  sud- 
denlv  opened  up  to  unre- 
stricted cigarette  advert  Is  tog 
do  yuu  suppose  i he  tobacco 
companies  would  ignore  the 
opportunity  on  the  ground 
that  "advertisiiig  does  not  ;tf- 
fect  consumption'1”  Answer, 
get  out  of  here. 

It  may  be  inconvenient,  but 
sport  has  nothing  to  fear  ftvin 
the  removal  of  tobacco 
money.  Look,  as  wp  must  in 
these  matters,  at  the  United 
States. 

If  American  football,  luse- 
ball.  basketball  and  ice  hockey 
can  reward  top  performers 
with  million-dollar  .Hilaries  un- 
stained by  nicotine,  then  it 
should  not  be  beyond  the  wit  oT 
the  British  cricket,  rugby, 
snooker  and  grand  pm  au- 
thorities to  come  up  with  alter- 
native sou  rrcs  of  funding 
when  the  toixun » suhsid  ies 
are  forcibly  removed. 

The  key  is  the  explosion  of 
income  from  broadcast  mg 
rights.  Tobacco  sponsorship 
may  be  dependent  mi  televi- 
sion interest,  witbout  which 
it  makes  no  commercial 
sense,  but  the  reverse  is  not 
the  case  at  all.  Broadcasters 
have  their  own  agenda,  which 
is  to  deliver  healthy  ratings  to 
their  own  advertisers  and.  in 
the  case  of  satellite  stations,  to 
flog  dishes. 

Television  income,  cur- 
rently on  an  exponential 
growth  curve,  is  where  the 
medium-term  prosperity  of 
professional  sport  will  be 
found.  Tobacco  money  may 
then  be  seen  as  having  pnv 
vided  the  tempo  ran-  bridging 
finance  for  the  transition 
from  the  era  of  public-service 
broadcasting  to  the  age  of 
deregulation. 


IN  ANY  case,  many  of  us 
are  bothered  less  about 
tobacco,  a cause  of  ^elf-in- 
flicted fatalities,  than 
about  alcohol,  whose  damag- 
ing effects  on  society  at  large 
can  be  seen  in  any  casualty 
ward  in  the  land  on  any  Fri- 
day night  of  the  year,  yet 
whose  presence  pervades 
sport 

If  this  government  really 
means  business  then  the  de- 
pendents of  Heineken,  Cour- 
age. Beefeater.  Seagram. 
Johnnie  Walker,  Fosters,  Car 
ling,  Labatts  and  Newcastle 
Brown  should  start  looking 
for  alternatives  now. 

Meanwhile,  all  that  nico- 
dosh  will  have  to  go  some- 
where. But  if  I were  Oxfam  or 
Shelter.  I wouldn't  be  holding 
my  breath. 


Never  has  a Barclayloan  been  quite  so  affordable. 
Not  only  can  you  borrow  £10,000 -£15,000  at  a 
highly  competitive  13,9%  APR.  Now,  you  could 
stretch  any  loan  of  £10,000  or  more  over  7 years. 
So  a £12,000  car,  for  example,  can  cost  as  little  as 


If  you’re  a Barclays  customer,  call  us  now  on 
0500  200  250  or  call  into  any  branch.  If  you  aren't, 
simply  post  the  coupon  to  the  address  shown  or  pop 
in  and  see  us.  Whether  you’re  thinking  about  a car, 
a kitchen  or  a trip  of  a lifetime  - we’ve  stretched  our 


£220.01  a month. 

loans,  so  you  won't  be. 

r 
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Past  this  coupon  to:  Barclays  Bank  pic,  EXT,  FO  Bax  2000,  Nottingham  NG7  1BR. 
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I J g«t  APR  - rate  iddUcnfele  an  loins  tawei  £10.000  aod  £ Typical  example  - £12,000  loan  repayable  by  84  monthly  repayment*  of  £220.01  wilh  ■ total  Hnt-unt 

payable  of£IS  «0  84  exciudm*  BareJaytaan  Projection.  A wrinen  quotation  is  irailablc  by  railing  0500  200  250  or  from  Barclayloan  Dima.  PO  Boa  323,  Liverpool  L69  2R£. 
To  apply  for  a Bareiartodi)  you  non  be  18  or  ewer  (20  In  ]emy).  Subject  to  axaroa.  Bardayi  Bonk  PLC  a a member  of  the  Banking  Ombudsman  Scheme  (UK  brawl*,  only), 
piryii*  ttat  tome  telephone  cilli  nude  do  Bsrdajrloflfl  Direct  mar  he  recorded  or  monitored  for  training  purpnicv 


“Some  of 
the  most 
expressive, 
most 

emotional 
music  comes 
from  the 
piano, 
but  you’re 
limited  in  the 
effects  you 
can  produce. 
Science 
fiction  is 
like  working 
with”  — he 
spreads 
his  arms  — 

“a  big  organ!” 
lain  M Banks 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,968 

Set  by  Orlando 


Across 

5 Bar  of  nougat  originally 
twice  as  sweet  (6) 

8 Church  work  by  fashionable 
composer  {6) 

9 A fabric  that  is  woven  when 
one  chooses  (2,4) 

10  A petty  officer,  say.  may  be 

a defector  (8) 

11  Goddess  of  the  rain  (4) 

1 2 Bird  seen  near  the  river. 
Duck?  Pintail?  (5.5) 

13  Bird  or  animal  turning  on 

baby  in  nursery  rhyme  (4,7) 
18  Swayed  to  and  fro,  suede  is 
unlikely  to  slip  (4-6) 

21  Clamp  down  on  immorality? 
(4) 

22  Arab  peasants  took  places 
In  ranks  outside  a hospital 
(8) 

23  Equivalence ! do  without  (6) 


24  Near  bees  I’d  dance  (6) 

25  The  tongue  of  a field 
marshal  (6) 

Down 


1 Suggest  it  name  it  indirectly 

(8) 

2 Almost  lose  sight  of  evil  or 
mischievous  spirit  (?) 

3 Variable  res  stance  malting 
hatter  so  mad  (8) 

4 Bract  appearing  before  the 
spring  (6) 

5 Striker  with  head  that's  fat 
(6) 

7 It’s  thought  it  turned  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  (6) 

8 The  Norway  lobster 
Linnaeus  got  in  the  wrong 
order  (11) 

14  Mad  dog  heard  In  Irish  port 

13  Greek  battle — reversal  on 
terrorist  front  (fl) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,967 


16  Magnificent  Slav  holding  up 
(o) 


17  Caledonian  block  (6) 

19  Silent  resolution  to  join  the 
army?  (6) 

20  Leave  note  on  piano  and 
dash  out  (6) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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